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What  interesting  club  project  will  your  club  be  working  on 
this  year?  Will  you  be  compiling  local  legends  and  folk  tales  for  the 
spring  issue  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian,  or  assisting  a  civic 
group  with  a  festival?  Will  you  be  planning  a  fall  tour  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History,  or  beginning  research  for  your 
club's  spring  entry  in  the  state  contest?  In  the  coming  year,  the 
association  will  be  stressing  the  value  of  photography  as  an  im- 
portant means  of  recording  history.  THJH  will  contain  informa- 
tion about  the  purchase  of  a  camera,  the  use  and  care  of  photo- 
graphic prints  and  negatives,  and  exciting  news  about  a  new  con- 
test. The  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  Section  of  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History  is  sponsoring  a  photography 
contest  to  help  record  North  Carolina's  historical  architecture.  All 
entries  submitted  will  be  displayed  in  the  Archives  and  History- 
State  Library  Building  and  savings-bond  prizes  will  be  given  to 
students  during  Awards  Day  1980.  Information  about  the  con- 
test appears  in  this  issue. 

This  issue  also  deals  with  activities  of  this  past  May's  awards 
program  and  projects  entered  for  judging.  Those  who  attend  this 
annual  meeting  find  it  to  be  a  special  event — one  at  which  student 
historians  and  advisers  gather,  share  friendships,  and  receive 
well-deserved  recognition.  We  hope  that  you  will  make  plans  to 
participate  in  this  year's  annual  contest.  Literary  entries  are  due 
April  14;  media  entries  are  due  May  5;  and  models  are  to  be 
brought  in  by  May  19.  Awards  Day  1980  (the  association's  cele- 
bration of  its  eighteenth  annual  competition)  will  take  place  May 
19  and  20  on  the  campus  of  Peace  College  in  downtown  Raleigh. 
Once  called  Peace  Institute  and  referred  to  as  the  "women's 
seminary,"  its  main  building  has  served  as  a  hospital  for  wounded 
Confederate  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War,  and  later  as  an  office 
for  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  The  school  is  located  on  Peace  Street 
three  blocks  north  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 

There  are  a  number  of  items  that  the  association  will  be 
sending  to  you  this  fall.  A  newly  designed  membership  card  with 
interesting  North  Carolina  facts  will  be  mailed  along  with  a  club 
calendar  listing  important  dates.  A  Tar  Heel  junior  Historian  Adviser 
Manual  and  Student  Guidebook  will  be  sent  to  each  club  also.  This 
booklet  will  be  invaluable  in  helping  your  club  plan  its  year's 
activities. 

Over  the  last  few  months,  travel  has  been  a  key  word  with  the 
association.  In  June,  Donna  Wilburn  attended  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  Symposium  in  Vincennes,  Indiana,  as  our  state's  represen- 
tative. The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  student  officers  of  the 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  junior  historical  societies  to  commemorate 
the  accomplishments  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  a  pioneer  who 

("Charter  Charlie"  cont'd,  on  page  27) 


Charter  Charlie 


Definitions 

Some  words  appearing 
within  THJH  articles  are 
defined  in  nearby  margin 
space.  These  definitions 
are  intended  to  give  only 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
it  has  been  used  in  the  ad- 
joining copy. 


Commemorate  means  to  honor 
the  memory  of. 


OR 

OMAN 
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Cover 

The  first  issue  of  the  1979-1980  school  year  deals  with 
Awards  Day,  the  annual  two-day  meeting  of  junior  historians, 
advisers,  association  staff,  and  guests.  It  is  the  time  for  sharing 
knowledge,  seeing  and  judging  the  many  fine  projects  created 
by  the  junior  historians  during  the  school  year,  and  the  presen- 
tation of  numerous  awards  for  the  work  judged  best  done.  The 
front  cover  of  this  issue  illustrates  four  of  the  1979  winners: 
(upper  left)  model  of  the  Gibson  House,  Charlotte,  made  by 
Frank  Vagnone,  Hornets  Best,  Charlotte  (Individual  Arts  First 
Place);  (upper  right)  a  model  entitled  "Wright  Tavern,"  made 
by  Dennis  Lowe,  Wentworth  Junior  Historians,  Wentworth 
(Individual  Arts  Honorable  Mention);  (lower  left)  model  en- 
titled "Troublesome  Creek  Iron  Works  Mill,"  made  by  the 
Wentworth  Junior  Historians,  Wentworth  (Group  Arts  First 
Place);  and  (lower  right)  "Charles  B.  Aycock  Birthplace,"  a 
slide  presentation  by  Chris  Brown,  Mt.  Olive  Junior  Historians, 
Mt.  Olive  (Individual  Media  First  Place). 
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EDITORIAL  POLICY— Compositions  to  be  submitted  should  be  typewritten  or  legibly  handwritten  in  double-spaced  form  and  should  include  the  full 
name  of  the  student  and  the  school  represented.  When  reference  works  (previously  published  material)  are  used,  proper  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
original  author.  Include  a  bibliography  listing  each  work  used;  list  the  author,  title  of  work,  facts  about  publication  (place  of  publication,  publisher,  date, 
and  edition),  and  pages  used.  If  the  exact  words  of  the  original  author  are  used,  quotation  marks  should  be  placed  before  and  after  the  material  used. 
When  possible,  black-and-white  photographs  to  illustrate  the  article  should  accompany  the  written  material.  Due  to  space  limitations  and  the  need  to 
adhere  to  the  announced  theme  of  each  issue,  it  is  possible  to  only  briefly  cover  the  topics— not  to  present  and  exhaustive  study.  All  student  compositions 
submitted  for  publication  are  required  to  meet  highest  literary  standards  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revision  by  the  editorial  staff. 


The  text  of  this  journal  is  available  on  magnetic  recording  tape  from  the  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped.  For  information,  call  (toll 
free):  800  oo2-772o. 


AWARDS  DAY  1979 

Part  of  a  Two-Day  Gathering  at  Meredith  College 
For  Entertainment,  Dancing,  Workshops,  Speeches, 
and  Awards  Presentations! 

The  Speakers 


Richard  G.  Walser 

Storyteller 


Again  this  year,  junior  historians  who  participated  in  the  an- 
nual Award  Day  activities  were  treated  with  talks  delivered  by 
guest  speakers.  Great  interest  was  created  by  a  native  Tar  Heel 
who  has  authored,  edited,  or  prepared  for  publication  numerous 
books  about  his  state  and  its  people — Richard  G.  Walser.  Mr. 
Walser  is  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Department  of  English  at 
N.C.  State  University. 

Students  were  intrigued  by  the  stories  that  Walser  told  to 
exemplify  legend  and  history.  He  explained  the  differences.  One 
story,  "Virginia  Dare  the  White  Doe,"  exemplified  legend,  though 
it  is  based  upon  a  real  character. 

Walser  also  discussed  certain  stories  about  the  pirate  Black- 
beard  and  pointed  out  that  they  are  history,  that  the  facts  are 
recorded  in  documents. 

With  their  attention  and  their  applause,  the  students  made  it 
clear  that  Mr.  Walser's  presence  and  his  storytelling  abilities  were 
much  appreciated. 


Richard  G.  Walser 


Eric  Simmons 

Indian  Affairs 


Eric  Simmons,  administrative  assistant,  North  Carolina 
Commission  of  Indian  Affairs,  spoke  to  the  junior  historians  on 
the  subject  of  North  Carolina  Indians.  He  presented  some  of  the 
most  pressing  social  and  economic  problems  with  which  the  com- 
mission is  working,  including  the  rate  of  school  dropouts  and 
economic  depression.  Mr.  Simmons  is  a  Coharie  Indian  from 
Sampson  County. 


Eric  Simmons 


THE  AWARDS 
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Each  year,  junior  historians  are  encouraged 
to  prepare  projects  for  an  annual  statewide 
competition.  After  local  judging  is  completed 
by  club  advisers  or  other  local  adults,  as  many 
as  six  of  the  best  projects  can  be  entered  in  the 
statewide  competition  held  in  Raleigh.  Clubs 
that  have  won  at  least  two  first-place  awards 
and  one  honorable  mention  in  three  separate 
contests  may  enter  their  projects  in  the  Special 
Achievement  category.  Clubs  that  have  not 


yet  attained  this  level  of  achievement  com- 
pete in  the  General  Contest. 

Students  who  work  on  the  projects  often 
find  them  to  be  a  source  of  great  pride.  They 
become  better  acquainted  with  their  com- 
munities, the  people  who  live  there  and  what 
they  have  done.  These  students  discover  and 
develop  their  research  and  artistic  talents. 
They  help  others  to  become  more  informed 
about  North  Carolina  history. 


ELEMENTARY  DIVISION 

HONORABLE  MENTION 


FIRST  PLACE 

INDIVIDUAL  ARTS: 

Kathleen  Reeves,  James  Mendenhall 
Junior  Historian  Association,  Jamestown 
Elementary  School,  Jamestown — "The 
Reed  Gold  Mine." 

GROUP  ARTS: 

No  award  given. 

INDIVIDUAL  LITERARY: 
No  award  given. 


GROUP  LITERARY: 
No  award  given 

INDIVIDUAL  MEDIA: 

Chris  Brown,  Mt.  Olive  Junior  His- 
torians, Mt.  Olive  Junior  High  School, 
Mt.  Olive— "Charles  B.  Aycock  Birth- 
place." 


Kim  Meeler,  J.  B.  Page  Super  Tar  Heels,  J.  B. 
Page  Elementary  School,  Belmont — "Patch- 
work Quilt." 


J.  B.  Page  Super  Tar  Heels,  J.  B.  Page  Elemen- 
tary School,  Belmont — "Patchwork  Quilt." 

Robert  Gouge,  Hillbilly  Hikers,  South  Toe 
Elementary,  Burnsville — "Ballew  and  Silver 
Family  Genealogy." 

No  award  given. 

No  award  given 


GROUP  MEDIA: 
No  award  given. 


No  award  given. 
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REGULAR  CONTEST 


FIRST  PLACE 

INDIVIDUAL  ARTS: 

Frank  Vagnone,  Hornets  Best,  Albemarle 
Road  Junior  High  School,  Charlotte — 
"Gibson  House." 


GROUP  ARTS: 

Wentworth  Junior  Historians,  Went- 
worth  Junior  High  School,  Wentworth — 
"Troublesome  Creek  Iron  Works  Mill." 


INDIVIDUAL  LITERARY: 

Kimberly  Cox,  History  Unlimited,  E.  B. 
Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Greenville — 
"A  Pictorial  History  of  the  Greenville 
Rescue  Squad." 

GROUP  LITERARY: 

Wentworth  Junior  Historians,  Went- 
worth Junior  High  School,  Wentworth — 
"A  Historical  Look  at  Wentworth  School." 

INDIVIDUAL  MEDIA: 
No  award  given. 

GROUP  MEDIA: 

Free  Americans,  Spaulding-Monroe  Mid- 
dle School,  Bladenboro — "Free  Americans 
in  Action." 


HONORABLE  MENTION 

(Joint  Awards) 
Ted  Clark,  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  His- 
torians,   Yadkinville    School,  Yadkinville— 
"Tarboro  Cotton  Press." 

Natalie  Keeton,  Greensborough  Junior  His- 
torians, Mendenhall  Junior  High  School, 
Greensboro — "Symbols  of  North  Carolina." 

Dennis  Lowe,  Wentworth  Junior  Historians, 
Wentworth  School,  Wentworth — "Wright 
Tavern." 

Tony  Knight,  Harmony  Junior  Historians, 
Harmony  Elementary  School,  Harmony — 
"Old  Liberty  School." 

(Joint  Awards) 
Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yad- 
kinville   School,    Yadkinville — "The  Union 
Ironclad:  Monitor." 

Trexler  Junior  Historians,  Trexler  Junior  High 
School,  Richlands — "Richlands  Academy." 

Michael  Perdue,  Wentworth  Junior  Histor- 
ians, Wentworth  Junior  High  School,  Went- 
worth— "The  History  of  Wright  Tavern  and 
of  the  Wright  and  Reid  Families." 


No  award  given. 

No  award  given. 
No  award  given. 


SPECIAL  ACHIEVEMENT 

This  competition  recognizes  continued  success  in  past  contests.  In  order  to  qualify  for  Special 
Achievement,  a  club  must  have  finished  with  at  least  two  first-place  awards  and  one  honorable 
mention  in  three  separate  contests. 


FIRST  PLACE 

INDIVIDUAL  ARTS: 

Derek  Price,  The  Skewarkians,  Bear 
Grass  School,  Bear  Grass — "Scale  Model 
of  a  Brig  Sailing  Ship." 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


No  award  given. 
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GROUP  ARTS: 

No  award  given. 

INDIVIDUAL  LITERARY: 
No  award  given. 


GROUP  LITERARY: 

Martin  '76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 
School,  Raleigh — "On  the  Merry-Go- 
Round." 

INDIVIDUAL  MEDIA: 
No  award  given. 

GROUP  MEDIA: 

The  Skewarkians,  Bear  Grass  School, 
Bear   Grass — "Weird   Tails   of  Martin 


No  award  given. 

Ellen  Chism,  Martin  '76ers,  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School,  Raleigh— "Articles  on 
North  Carolina  Carousels." 


No  award  given. 

No  award  given. 
No  award  given. 


County." 


Those  students  who  did  not  win  awards  received  certificates  for  contest  participation. 


SPECIAL  AWARDS 


YOUTH  PRESERVATION  AWARD  (Historic  Preservation  Society  of  North  Carolina)  Martin 
'76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  received  a  $50  check  for  their  work  in 
helping  to  restore  the  Pullen  Park  carousel. 

BLOOMSBURY  BOOK  AWARDS  (Bloomsbury  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion) The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  sponsored  by  the  Malcolm  Blue  Historical 
Society,  Aberdeen,  received  a  copy  of  The  Civil  War  in  North  Carolina  for  having  the  best  Com- 
munity Service  entry. 

The  Skewarkians,  Bear  Grass  School,  Bear  Grass,  also  received  a  copy  of  The  Civil  War  in 
North  Carolina  for  having  the  best  Visual  History  entry. 

Joy  Harrison,  Couratucke,  Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco,  received  a  copy  of  The 
Civil  War  in  North  Carolina  for  her  photographic  essay  entitled  "Bits  and  Pieces  from  the  Past 
In  and  Around  Currituck." 

CHRISTOPHER  CRITTENDEN  STATE  HISTORY  QUIZ  WINNERS  (North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association) 

Jamie  Sharpe,  Onslow  Academy  History  Club,  Onslow  Academy,  Jacksonville,  $75  savings 
bond;  Erik  Johnson,  Armstrong  Junior  Historians,  Armstrong  Junior  High  School,  Fayette- 
ville,  $50  savings  bond;  and  Phyllis  Fair,  Hamlet  Junior  Historians,  Hamlet  Junior  High 
School,  Hamlet,  $25  savings  bond. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  RECOGNITION  (National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  Washington, 
D.C.) 


Martin  '76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  received  this  honor  for  their  work 
to  help  preserve  the  Pullen  Park  carousel. 


RECIPIENTS  OF  CERTIFICATES  OF  APPRECIATION 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
Martin  '76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 


Of  their  total  hours,  4,368  hours  were 
devoted  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Pullen  Park  carousel.  In  pursuing  this 
project,  the  club  assisted  the  Raleigh 
Fine  Arts  Society  and  the  City  of 
Raleigh. 


5,184  Hours 


School 
Raleigh 


The  Skewarkians 
Bear  Grass  School 
Bear  Grass 


Conducted  an  oral  history  project  and 
assisted  the  Greenville  Tobacco  Show 
with  a  display  booth.  Also,  work  was 
begun  on  their  Youthgrant  film 
project. 


1,653  Hours 


The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior 


Assisted  the  historical  society  with 
its  annual  Malcolm  Blue  Crafts  and 
Skills  Festival. 


1,590  Hours 


Historians 
Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society 
Aberdeen 


Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior 


Assisted  the  Yadkin  County  Historical 
Society  with  their  restoration  of  the 
Old  Yadkin  Jail. 


400  Hours 


Historians 
Yadkinville  School 
Yadkinville 


Total  8,827  Hours 
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VISUAL  HISTORY 
Joy  Harrison 
Couratucke 

Currituck  County  High 

School 
Barco 

ORAL  HISTORY 
Jackie  Hammond 
Waccamaw  Wanderers 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville 

Libby  Sanders 
Waccamaw  Wanderers 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville 


Compiled  a  comprehensive  photographic  essay  entitled 
"Bits  and  Pieces  from  the  Past  In  and  Around  Currituck." 
The  essay  treated  distinctive  architecture,  furnishing,  and 
landmarks  of  Currituck  County. 


Interviewed  Mrs.  Pinky  Hammond,  eighty-year-old  resi- 
dent of  Fair  Bluff,  about  her  childhood. 


Interviewed  her  grandfather,  Raymond  B.  Mallard,  who 
served  as  a  chief  judge  of  the  North  Carolina  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 


Awards  Day  activities  include  club  recognition 
with  a  roll  call  of  clubs  (above).  During  the  roll  call, 
members  respond  with  great  enthusiasm  and  everyone 
present  knows  that  they  are  proud  to  be  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historians. 


T 


A) 


Awards  Day  activities  include  workshops.  The 
1979  sessions  included  "Quilts,  Customs,  and  Super- 
stitions," "Tobacco  and  Duke  Homestead,"  "Research 
New  Hanover  County  History,"  "Carousels,"  "Life 
Saving  Stations  of  the  Outer  Banks,"  "Cherokee 
Indians"  (above),  and  "Doing  it  the  Hard  Way— Tools 
and  Implements  from  Our  Past."  In  this  view,  Sherry 
Keister  is  seen  during  her  presentation  of  "Cherokee 
Indians."  Mrs.  Keister  often  presents  this  subject  as  a 
"Touch  Talk"  for  students  visiting  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History. 


ADVISER  HONOR  ROLL 


The  annual  contest  would  not  be  the  outstanding  event  that  it  is  if  it  were  not  for  club 
advisers.  They  are  the  ones  who  work  closely  with  the  students  and  guide  them  in  the  comple- 
tion of  literary  projects,  art  entries,  and  media  presentations.  Not  only  do  they  promote  the 
contest  but  they  involve  club  members  in  writing  for  the  magazine,  community  service  work, 
visual  history,  oral  history,  the  state  history  quiz,  and  the  artifact  search.  The  association  is 
indeed  proud  of  its  energetic  and  dedicated  corps  of  advisers.  In  this  column  we  wish  to  honor 
those  advisers  whose  students  participated  in  the  association's  1978-1979  program. 


Lucy  Walker 
Rickey  Williamson 
Eloise  Armstrong 
Blanche  Moose 
Nelle  Manning 
Maxie  Warren 
Glenn  Jernigan 
Barbara  Snowden 
Wilma  Craig 
Lillie  Dial 
Connie  Carnes 
Pam  Myrick 
Don  Saunders 
Peggy  Johnson 
Connie  Yarbrough 
Mary  Pass 
John  Meyer 
Susan  Wellborn 
Wade  Worley 
Pat  Seay 
Mack  White 
Dimple  Newsome 
Helen  Parker 
Sandy  Puckett 
Sue  Miller 
Shirley  Pardue 
Elizabeth  Roberson 
John  Pappas 
Doris  Blue 
Johnell  Respass 
Edna  Black 
Rozelle  Wicks 
Dennis  Miller 
Karen  Mercer 
Mary  Sharpe 
Jackie  Little 
Faye  Creegan 
Anne  Smith 
Vicki  Dillon 
Ward  Triche 
Jatana  Mabe 
Brenda  Pruitt 
Sylvia  Sloop 
Peggy  Branch 
Jean  Young 
Barbara  Creech 
Shirley  Powell 


Lords  of  Beaufort 
Free  Americans 

Venable  School  Junior  Historians 
Leona  B.  McEachern  Chapter 
Chief  Rockahock  Junior  Historian  Society 
Armstrong  Junior  Historians 

Couratucke 

Belmont  Cardinal  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians 
J.B.  Page  Super  Tar  Heels 

James  Mendenhall  Junior  Historian  Association 


Greensborough  Junior  Historians 

Albemarle  Tracers 

Flat  Rock  Junior  Historian  Club 


Ahoskie  Middle  School  Junior  Historian  Club-D 
Harmony  Junior  Historians 
Past  Finders 

Junior  Cardinals  Chapter 

The  Skewarkians 
Hornets  Best 

The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians 
The  Adventurers 

Onslow  Academy  History  Club 
Trexler  Junior  Historian  Club 

E.C.J.H.  Junior  Historian  Jackets. 
Piedmont  Pioneers 
History  Unlimited 
Rambling  Rams  History  Club 
Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels 
Wentworth  Junior  Historians 
Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Citizens 
Bostian  '79ers 

Plain  View  Junior  Historians 
Mountaineers 

East  Cary  Junior  Historians 


Washington 
Bladenboro 
Asheville 
Concord 
Edenton 
Fayetteville 

Barco 
Belmont 
Belmont 

Jamestown 


Greensboro 
Edenton 
Flat  Rock 


Ahoskie 
Harmony 
Whittier 
Sanford 

Williamston 
Charlotte 
Aberdeen 
Swansboro 

Jacksonville 
Richlands 

Elizabeth  City 
Greenville 
Greenville 
Hamlet 
Madison 
Wentworth 
Madison 
China  Grove 

Dunn 
Pisgah  Forest 
Cary 
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Anne  Kennedy 
Mary  Jackman 
Fred  Hunt 
Lois  Wiggins 
Ralph  Smiley 
Steve  Dollar 
Lloyd  Pardue 
Mary  Vestall 
Barbara  Holcombe 
Anna  Rogers 
E.  Nelson  Kelly 


Martin  '76ers  Raleigh 

Lead  Miners  Raleigh 

Charger  Historical  Club  Goldsboro 

Mt.  Olive  Junior  Historians  Mt.  Olive 

Springfield  Historical  Society  Lucama 

Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  Yadkinville 

Boonville  Junior  Historians  Boonville 

Hillbilly  Hikers  Burnsville 

Waccamaw  Wanderers  Whiteville 

Candler  Citizenship  Club  Candler 


MAGAZINE  CONTRIBUTION  TILE  RECIPIENTS 
1978-1979 


Belmont  Cardinals: 


Harmony  Junior 
Historians: 

Martin  '76ers: 


Hornets  Best: 

Greensborough  Junior 
Historians: 


Angie  Warren 
Keely  Sherrill 

Tony  Knight 


Scott  Shankle 
Paul  Beezley 
Rosann  Tung 

Frank  Vagnone 

April  Rose 


Darrin  Whitener 
David  Washam 

Andria  Cartner 


Ellen  Chism 
Heather  Franklin 
David  Volz 


Steve  Ray 
Kevin  Nichols 

David  Jordan 

Richard  Chapman 
Ada  Shaw 
Margaret  Moore 


Awards  Day  activities  include  getting  projects 
ready  for  viewing  and  judging.  Sometimes,  final  as- 
sembly must  be  completed  or  damage  done  in  trans- 
porting must  be  repaired.  It  is  the  time  when  everyone 
learns  what  projects  have  been  entered  by  others. 
Here  (left  to  right),  Michael  Hargrove,  Joe  Baldwin, 
Darrell  Smith,  and  Michael  Hester  of  the  Free 
Americans,  Bladenboro,  are  seen  carrying  projects  to 
the  exhibit  area. 
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ADVISER  OF  THE  YEAR 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roberson,  adviser  for  The  Skewarkians,  Bear 
Grass  School,  in  the  community  of  Bear  Grass  near  Williamston, 
was  chosen  Adviser  of  the  Year  for  1979.  Mrs.  Roberson  came  to 
Bear  Grass  in  1974  and  decided  to  try  her  own  self-styled  form  of 
what  is  known  as  "experimental  education." 

Five  years  and  many  awards  later,  Mrs.  Roberson  has  tem- 
porarily left  Bear  Grass  School  to  coordinate  an  $85,374,  six- 
county  program  to  incorporate  her  method  in  thirty  North  Caro- 
lina public  schools. 

Experimental  education  is  a  teaching  method  still  considered 
in  its  pilot  stage.  It  requires  students  to  transform  what  they  learn 
into  a  book,  film,  or  other  similar  product.  "Psychologists  agree 
that  kids  at  the  junior  high  school  level  need  to  be  producing  some- 
thing," according  to  Mrs.  Roberson.  "It  shows  them  that  what 
they're  doing  is  not  just  for  play — it's  for  real." 

The  $85,374  grant  to  extend  the  project  to  other  schools  was 
secured  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  group  of 
public  officials  from  six  northeastern  North  Carolina  counties. 
During  the  summer,  Mrs.  Roberson  trained  teachers  in  the  six 
counties  and  is  to  help  keep  the  program  running  through  this 
school  year. 

During  1977-1978,  The  Skewarkians  researched  the  tobacco 
trade  in  Martin  County  and  published  a  book  entitled  Smoke  To 
Gold.  The  book  contains  numerous  illustrations,  much  written 
material,  and  a  glossary  of  terms.  The  book  won  a  Special  Achieve- 
ment First  Place  Group  Literary  award  from  THJHA. 

Last  year,  The  Skewarkians  spent  much  time  interviewing 
the  elders  of  the  community  for  a  collection  of  ghost  stories.  The 
students  sometimes  even  visited  graveyards  in  the  pursuit  of  in- 
formation. A  narrated  slide  presentation  entitled  "Wierd  Tales  of 
Martin  County"  is  the  result  of  that  work.  This  project  won  for 
The  Skewarkians  a  Special  Achievement  First  Place  Group  Media 
award.  For  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  Mrs.  Roberson's  junior  his- 
torians had  won  a  first-place  award. 

"She's  a  good  teacher,"  said  one  student.  "She  knows  how  to 
get  us  involved  in  something  so  well  work."  □ 


Mrs.  Roberson  (left,  above),  re- 
ceived her  Adviser  of  the  Year  plaque 
from  Anne  Kennedy,  Adviser  of  the 
Year  for  1978.  Mrs.  Kennedy  is  a  co- 
adviser  with  Mary  E.  Jackman  for  the 
Martin  76ers,  Raleigh. 


Psychologists  are  experts  in 
psychology,  the  science  of  the 
mind  which  trys  to  explain  why 
people  act,  think,  and  feel  as 
they  do. 

Alliance.  A  joining  of  interests; 
union  formed  by  agreement. 
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THE  PROJECTS 


Editor's  Note:  The  illustrations  and  articles  in  this  of  award-winning  projects  of  the  1978-1979  year, 
section  represent  only  a  part  of  the  total  number      Space  limitations  must  exclude  full  representation. 


Robert  Gouge  of  the  Hillbilly  Hikers,  Burnsville, 
received  an  Individual  Literary  Honorable  Mention  for 
his  "Ballew  and  Silver  Family  Genealogy"  (right). 


An  Individual  media  First  Place  award  was  won 
by  sixth-grader  Chris  Brown,  Mt.  Olive  Junior  His- 
torians, Mt.  Olive,  for  his  slide  presentation  "Charles  B. 
Aycock  Birthplace."  A  view  of  Chris  receiving  his 
award  from  Dr.  Larry  E.  Tise,  director,  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  Raleigh,  appears  at  lower  right 
on  the  front  cover  of  this  THJH  issue. 


Regular  Contest 


Also  a  winner  of  an  Individual  Arts  Honorable 
Mention  award  was  "Symbols  of  North  Carolina,"  by 
Natalie  Keeton  of  Greensborough  Junior  Historians, 
Greensboro.  This  project  (at  right)  was  executed  in 
embroidery  and  framed. 

A  third  winner  of  an  Individual  Arts  Honorable 
Mention  award  was  Dennis  Lowe,  Wentworth  Junior 
Historians,  Wentworth.  A  view  of  Dennis  and  his  model 
"Wright  Tavern"  appears  at  upper  right  on  the  front 
cover  of  this  THJH  issue. 


Individual  Arts  First  Place  was  earned  by  Frank 
Vagnone  (at  left)  of  Hornets  Best,  Charlotte,  for  his 
model  of  the  Gibson  House  which  stands  in  Charlotte's 
Fourth  ward.  Here,  Frank  is  seen  receiving  his  award 
from  Dr.  Tise.  Frank  appears  again,  photographed  with 
his  model,  at  upper  left  on  the  front  cover  of  this  THJH 
issue.  (For  more  information  about  the  Fourth  Ward, 
see  Frank's  article  on  pages  12  and  13,  Winter,  1979, 
THJH. ) 


An  Individual  Arts  Honorable  Mention  award  was 
presented  to  Ted  Clark,  (above)  of  the  Yadkinville 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yadkinville,  for  his  intricate 
working  model  of  the  Tarboro  cotton  press  (at  left). 


A  model  of  Richlands  Academy  (left)  won  a  Group 
Arts  Honorable  Mention.  It  was  constructed  by 
members  of  Trexler  Junior  Historians,  Richlands,  and 
has  a  lift-off  roof  and  interior  furnishings. 


"A  Pictorial  History  of  the  Greenville  Rescue  Squad 


Kimberly  Cox 
History  Unlimited 
E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 
Greenville 

On  Wednesday,  August  10, 1948,  at  approximately  3:30  a.m., 
a  man  named  Billy  Russell  Waters,  who  was  a  Raleigh  truck  driver, 
swerved  off  the  road  to  keep  from  hitting  a  gray  mule  and  hit  an 
oak  tree.  The  location  of  the  accident  was  one  mile  west  of  Green- 
ville on  US  264. 

Mr.  Waters  stayed  in  the  cab  of  his  twisted  bread  truck  for 
For  this  project  entry,  Kimberly  over  an  hour  while  members  of  the  Greenville  Fire  Department 
Cox  was  awarded  Individual  tried  to  free  him  from  the  wreckage.  The  firemen  could  not  use 
Literary  First  Place.  acetylene  torch  cutting  equipment  because  of  possible  gasoline 

leakage.  A  fire  truck  stood  by  but  Waters's  truck  did  not  catch  fire. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Waters  escaped  the  fire-threatened  vehicle  with 
only  lacerations  and  abrasions. 

After  this  incident,  Fire  Chief  George  Gardner  saw  the  need 
for  rescue  squads.  Chief  Gardner  sent  a  Greenville  man  to  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  to  observe  their  rescue  squad.  There  he  received 
advice  on  how  to  get  a  rescue  squad  started.  Within  a  few  weeks 
the  Greenville  Rescue  Squad  (GRS)  was  organized. 

The  first  vehicle  the  squad  owned  was  a  1948  Chevrolet  panel 
truck.  It  was  given  to  the  city  of  Greenville  by  a  Chevrolet  dealer. 
Local  businesses  and  private  citizens  donated  money  for  the  squad 
to  purchase  four  stretchers,  oxygen  equipment,  small  tools,  and 
other  emergency  supplies. 

In  the  beginning,  only  one  man  answered  all  calls.  This  man 
was  Jesse  Ray  Smith,  who  is  now  a  retired  chief,  having  served  the 
Greenville  Rescue  Squad  for  many  years. 

The  first  call  came  about  a  month  after  the  Waters  truck  in- 
cident. A  little  girl  had  fallen  into  a  well  and  was  drowning.  Smith 
retrieved  the  child  from  the  well  and  she  survived.  After  that,  the 
public  began  to  rely  on  the  squad.  The  squad  soon  had  three  to 
four  calls  a  week  and  it  was  not  much  longer  before  it  had  ten  to 
twelve.  It  became  necessary  to  hire  additional  rescue  workers. 
Calls  now  come  in  at  an  average  of  seven  a  day. 

Greenville  became  the  very  first  rescue  unit  to  have  paid  men 
on  duty  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  The  squad  continued  to  add  to 
its  equipment  and  to  grow  in  influence,  as  demonstrated  by  many 
other  area  squads  being  formed  within  a  few  years.  (The  Bethel 
Rescue  Squad  was  formed  in  1949  and  Grif ton  organized  a  squad 
in  1963.) 

In  1960,  squad  members  won  the  first  aid  competition  in  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Rescue  Squads  competition  in 
Burlington.  This  qualified  them  for  international  competition  in 
Philadelphia  in  November,  1960.  Members  of  the  squad 
participated,  but  did  not  receive  awards  at  this  time. 

The  squad  then  sent  Captain  Claude  Christopher  and  Daw- 
son Nethercutt  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Defense  School  and  to  the 
Canadian  Rescue  School. 

In  1962,  in  Montreal,  Canada,  the  team  won  the  Heavy  Duty 
World  Championship.  They  were  the  very  first  United  States 


team  ever  to  win  this  honor.  Previous  winners  had  been 
Canadians.  The  winning  Greenville  squad  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing members:  Harold  Ross,  Tony  Brannon,  Sam  White  II,  Stewart 
Savage,  Bob  Blanton,  Robert  Briley,  Billy  Woolfolk,  Captain 
Claude  Christopher,  and  Co-captain  Dawson  Nethercutt. 

In  the  1960s,  the  squad  was  given  two  aluminum  boats  which 
they  still  use  for  dragging  operations.  The  two  aluminum  boats 
are  on  a  trailer  which  is  pulled  by  a  4-wheel  drive  pickup. 
The  boats  both  have  two  fanlike  instruments  used  for  dragging. 
The  instruments  have  outstretched  spikes  which  hold  hooks. 
They  are  thrown  over  the  boats  with  ropes  connected  to  them 
during  which  time  the  boats  zigzag  over  the  water  until  a  rescue 
worker  feels  something.  Then  they  pull  up  the  lines. 

In  the  1970s,  progress  continued  in  the  GRS.  It  became  one  of 
the  first  squads  to  hire  female  workers.  The  first  two  were  Sharon 
Atwell  and  Marie  Olchovik,  hired  in  1974.  Over  the  years,  three 
additional  female  members  have  been  hired. 

The  present  squad  consists  of  thirteen  paid  workers  and  of 
that  thirteen,  five  are  women.  The  squad  has  thirty  volunteers. 

In  the  1977-1978  world  competition,  the  squad  finished 
number  one  in  St.  Louis  and  for  the  first  time  there  was  a  trophy 
given  for  the  team  which  used  the  most  safety  in  the  heavy  duty 
competition.  Greenville  won  this  honor,  also. 

In  1978-1979  the  squad  won  again  in  heavy  duty  competition 
in  Houston,  Texas,  and  placed  in  first  aid.  GRS  has  over  forty 
trophies  and  three  are  international  competition  trophies. 

The  rescuers  are  Emergency  Medical  Technicians  or  EMTs. 
The  EMT  course  is  an  eighty-one  hour  course.  After  taking  this 
course,  the  rescuers  must  take  a  test  to  demonstrate  their  abilities, 
and  they  must  prove  they  are  able  to  function  on  duty.  After  pass- 
ing these  tests,  they  are  certified  by  the  state. 

The  squad  practices  six  months  of  the  year  for  heavy  duty 
competition.  They  start  late  in  April  or  early  May  and  practice  up 
to  the  last  minute  of  competition. 

Common  rescues  the  GRS  perform  involve  traffic  accidents, 
drownings,  poisonings,  heart  attacks,  delivery  of  babies,  and 
victims  of  fires. 

Future  plans  of  the  squad  include  buying  a  new  building  to 
house  their  equipment  and  trucks.  Presently,  the  two  trucks,  the 
$11,000  disaster  truck,  a  4-wheel  drive  pickup,  and  trailer  with 
two  aluminum  boats  are  all  held  in  an  $8,000  annex  to  the  Green- 
ville Fire  Department.  The  main  building  was  erected  in  1938  and 
the  annex  was  built  in  1948. 

Future  plans  also  include  the  purchase  of  additional  rescue 
vehicles.  It  costs  $25,000  to  equip  a  truck  for  rescue.  There  are 
many  times  when  two  trucks  have  been  receiving  four  or  five 
calls  at  the  same  time  and  additional  squads  are  needed  to  relieve 
this  problem. 

In  the  future,  the  members  of  the  GRS  will  be  taking  courses 
to  become  paramedics.  They  can  then  give  intravenous  injections 
and  other  emergency  care  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  as 
EMTs. 

Jenness  S.  Allen  officially  replaced  Jesse  R.  Smith  as  chief  of 
the  Greenville  Rescue  Squad  on  January  1, 1979,  after  serving  as 
Chief  Smith's  assistant  for  years.  □ 
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Kimberly  Cox 


Annex.  An  added  part. 


Paramedics  are  individuals  who 
assist  a  doctor,  or  who  are 
licensed  to  perform  certain 
limited  medical  services. 

Intravenous.  Within  a  vein  or 
the  veins. 
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The  History  of  Wright  Tavern 
and  of  the  Wright  and  Reid  Families 

Michael  Perdue 
Wentworth  Junior  Historians 
Wentworth  Junior  High  School 
Wentworth 

The  oldest  existing  part  of  the  tavern  was  probably  built  by 
William  Wright  about  1810  or  1816.  This  section  was  a  two-story 
four-bay  framed  addition  to  the  west  side  of  the  earlier  one-and- 
one-half  story  structure.  This  new  addition  contained  as  a  main 
For  the  paper  about  the  Wright      entrance  an  open  center  haU  with  an  arched  frame  This  entrance 
Tavern  and  the  Wright  and  Reid  v  ,  ,  ,  „  ,  c 

families  Michael  Perdue  received  an  was  sometimes  known  as  a  dog  run  and  was  a  well-known  feature 
Individual  Literary  Honorable  Men-  of  Wright  Tavern.  The  original  part  of  the  tavern,  built  between 
tion  award.  Segments  of  the  paper  1790  and  1810,  was  discovered  during  an  archaeological  excava- 
are  reproduced  here.  tion. 

.  .  .When  Wright  was  constructing  the  tavern,  the  town 
consisted  of  a  "Tollerable  Wooden  Courthouse,  painted  and  a 
common  Goal  [jail]  built  of  wood  and  stone."  The  goal  was 
complete  with  its  stocks  and  whipping  post.  There  were  either 
two  or  three  public  houses  [taverns],  probably  law  offices,  the  post 
office,  and  several  private  homes.  .  .  . 

.  .  James  Wright  was  born  March  24,  1788,  in  Rockingham 
County.  James  married  Ella  Wall,  the  daughter  of  Claborn  Wall  (a 
tavern  keeper  in  Wentworth)  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  January, 
1823,  and  the  following  sixth  of  December  his  father  conveyed  the 
tavern  to  him.  For  the  next  fifty-three  years  James  (often  referred 
to  as  "Jimmy")  Wright  operated  the  tavern,  the  longest  period  any 
one  person  did  so. 

In  the  first  years  after  becoming  the  tavern  proprietor,  James 
Wright  had  a  one-and-a-half  story  building  moved  to  his  lot  and 
added  it  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  existing  building,  thereby 
creating  an  additional  public  room.  This  room  was  used  as  the 
dining  room.  It  contained  fine  exterior  and  interior  trim,  finer 
than  the  main  tavern  building.  Because  of  the  quality  of  the  wood- 
work and  the  time  that  the  room  was  placed  there,  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  section  of  the  first  courthouse  in  Wentworth — which 
was  replaced  in  1825. 

The  half  story  or  attic  of  the  building  could  be  entered  on  the 
second  floor  by  the  back  bedroom  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
tavern.  The  entrance  was  later  closed  off  and  for  years  the  room 
was  forgotten. 

About  1840,  the  oldest  part  of  the  tavern,  which  Robert 
Williams  possibly  had  constructed  as  a  home  before  he  sold  the 
property  to  William  Wright,  had  deteriorated  to  such  a  degree  that 
James  Wright  had  it  demolished.  He  replaced  it  with  a  two-story 
framed  structure.  This  part  harmonized  with  the  west  part  of  the 
tavern  and  gave  the  structure  the  front  that  it  has  today.  .  .  . 

.  .  James  and  Ella  Wright  had  nine  children  by  1850.  In 
August,  1846,  their  eldest  daughter,  Ann  E.  Wright  (1823-1869) 
married  Numa  Fletcher  Reid  (1825-1873)  and  they  lived  in  a 
building  on  the  tavern  lot.  To  this  marriage  were  born  two  famous 
sons.  James  Wesley  Reid  was  the  most  noted.  He  was  a  United 
States  congressman  from  1884  to  1886,  an  attorney,  and  a  famous 
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With  a  series  of  seven  sketches,  Michael  diagrammed  the  progression 
of  construction  of  Wright  Tavern  as  it  is  believed  to  have  occurred.  The 
sketches  were  taken  from  those  appearing  in  a  1970  report  prepared  by 
members  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History.  Two  of  the  sketches 
are  reproduced  here.  Period  I  (left)  shows  the  building  plan  as  it  was 
first  built — either  of  framing  or  logs.  It  had  a  sleeping  garret.  During 
Period  IV,  the  Period  I  dwelling  was  demolished  and  replaced  by  a  two- 
story  construction.  The  diagram  Period  VI  (at  right)  illustrates  the 
probable  plan  of  the  tavern  during  the  period  1875  to  1900. 


orator.  Frank  L.  Reid  (1851-1894)  followed  in  his  father's  and 
grandfather's  footsteps  and  became  a  Methodist  minister.  He  was 
also  president  of  Louisburg  College  and  Greensboro  College  (then 
known  as  Greensboro  Female  College).  He  was  also  an  editor  of 
The  Christian  Advocate.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Many  people  of  Wentworth  still  remember  the  Wrights 
and  the  Reids  of  the  Wright  Tavern.  Miss  Nannie  Wright  (a 
daughter  of  James  Wright)  was  a  spinster;  she  dipped  snuff  as 
many  women  did  in  those  days.  She  wore  a  partial  wig  and  is  re- 
membered as  a  kind  lady.  When  she  died  on  March  17,  1930,  she 
was  ninety-six  years  old.  On  the  day  of  her  funeral,  county  court 
was  recessed  so  that  people  at  court  could  attend  her  funeral.  She 
is  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  the  Wentworth  Methodist 
Church  cemetery.  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  Rockingham  County  Historical  Society,  responsible 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Wright  Tavern,  was  founded  on  June  18, 
1954,  and  was  incorporated  on  August  3,  1967.  .  .  . 

.  .  .It  is  the  hope  of  the  society,  and  the  people  of  Wentworth 
and  Rockingham  County,  that  the  tavern  will  be  opened  soon  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  □ 
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'5  F$EE  AMERICANS  IN  ACTION 

BLADEN. 


Group  Media  First  Place  was  awarded  to  the  Free 
Americans  of  Bladenboro  for  their  project  "Free  Ameri- 
cans in  Action."  Seen  here  (left  to  right)  are  Stacey 


Walker,  Melissa  Singletary,  Lee  Ann  Benton,  Vicki 
Kinlaw,  Michael  Hester,  Darrell  Smith,  Joe  Baldwin, 
Michael  Hargrove,  and  Randy  Pait. 


Wentworth  Junior  Historians  won  the  Group 
Literary  First  Place  award  for  their  "A  Historical  Look  at 
Wentworth  School."  Seen  here  with  part  of  their 
project  are  members  Tony  Carter  (at  left  in  view)  and 
Tony  Chapmon. 


Special  Achievement  Awards 
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"Wierd  Tales  of  Martin  County" 

During  the  past  school  year,  students  of  the  eighth  grade  class  of 
Bear  Grass  School  who  are  members  of  The  Skewarkians  were  involved 
in  a  project  to  collect  Martin  County  folklore  and  ghost  stories.  These 
junior  historians  interviewed  people  in  the  county  and  recorded  their 
conversations  on  tape.  The  recordings  were  used  to  write  a  script  of  each 
story  that  was  collected.  Next,  costumes  were  designed  for  characters 
that  were  a  part  of  each  story  and  the  students  staged  various  scenes 
representing  important  developments  in  the  individual  stories. 
Photography  of  the  scenes  was  then  done  for  a  slide  program. 

Finally,  The  Skewarkians  produced  a  narrated  slide  program  with 
background  music.  "Wierd  Tales  of  Martin  County"  was  the  title  given 
to  this  presentation  that  includes  eighty-two  slides  and  runs  for  thirty- 
five  minutes. 


"Baby  Chile" 


It  was  on  a  warm  summer's  night  while  I  was  at  the  clothes- 
line that  I  saw  "him"  for  the  first  time.  He  was  a  small  Negro  boy 
who  appeared  to  be  about  five  years  old  and  he  was  wearing  a 
white  sailor  suit  and  white  knee  socks.  He  had  a  small  white 
sailor's  hat  on  his  head.  There  was  a  gush  of  hot  air  coming  from 
around  him  and  he  motioned  for  me  to  go  back  away  from  him.  I 
moved  back  instinctively  from  the  heat.  As  I  did  I  saw  a  large 
rattlesnake  that  likely  would  have  bitten  me  had  I  stepped  any 
further,  moments  before.  The  little  boy  disappeared  when  he  saw 
that  I  was  out  of  danger. 

He  next  appeared  to  me  one  evening  as  I  was  rocking  in  my 
bedroom.  This  time  he  walked  over  to  me  and  laid  his  head  on  my 
lap  and  looked  up  at  me  with  a  very  sad  expression  on  his  face. 
Within  minutes,  the  phone  rang.  It  was  a  call  from  the  hospital 
telling  me  that  my  brother  was  seriously  ill.  As  soon  as  I  hung  up 
the  telephone,  the  little  boy  vanished.  This  is  when  I  began  to 
realize  that  this  child  was  like  a  guardian  angel  who  would  protect 
me  from  harm  or  warn  me  of  danger.  It  was  that  night  that  I  began 
to  call  him  "Baby  Chile." 

Other  people  in  my  family  cannot  see  him  as  I,  but  they  can 
hear  him  running  through  the  house.  After  a  while  we  all  began  to 
accept  the  fact  that  he  was  here  to  stay  and  no  one  feared  him. 

One  evening  as  I  lay  dozing  in  my  room  I  awoke  to  see  Baby 
Chile  standing  at  the  foot  of  my  bed.  He  had  the  same  sad 
expression  on  his  face  that  he  had  before,  and  in  a  short  time  I  got 
news  that  my  aunt  had  a  bad  fall  and  was  seriously  hurt. 

Since  I  am  a  nurse,  there  are  many  nights  that  I  have  to  go  out 
and  tend  to  sick  people  in  the  town  where  I  live.  One  night  as  I 
went  to  my  car,  Baby  Chile  was  standing  in  front  of  the  car  door 
and  motioned  for  me  to  go  back.  He  would  not  move  and  let  me  get 
in  so  I  laughed  and  went  back  into  the  house.  My  son  went  out  to 
see  what  was  the  matter  and  Baby  Chile  moved  aside  and  let  him 
get  in  the  car.  My  son  checked  it  over  carefully  and  found  that  I 


"He  was  wearing  a  white  sailo 
suit  and  white  knee  socks." 
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"It  was  almost  as  if  he  had  just 
appeared  on  the  scene." 


had  no  brakes.  If  I  had  driven  it  out  of  the  yard,  I  could  have  been 
killed! 

There  are  times  when  he  appears  with  a  happy  look  on  his 
face.  He  smiles  at  me  and  seems  so  pleased  to  be  with  me.  It  seems 
that  I  can  tell  by  his  expression  whether  my  day  will  be  good  or 
bad. 

His  most  recent  visit  to  me  came  just  a  few  weeks  ago  after  we 
had  a  bad  storm.  I  was  walking  from  my  neighbor's  house  back 
into  my  yard  when  he  loomed  up  ahead  of  me  while  motioning  for 
me  to  go  back.  By  now  I  had  learned  to  do  as  he  bade  and  I  moved 
back.  Just  as  I  did,  a  large  limb  from  the  pecan  tree  fell  where  I  had 
been  standing! 

I  have  often  wondered  who  this  little  boy  could  be  and  why  he 
has  come  to  me.  Some  of  the  old  folks  tell  of  a  little  black  boy  his 
age  who  once  lived  here  many  years  ago.  They  said  that  they  had 
heard  that  he  had  been  murdered  and  buried  somewhere  in  my 
yard.  Maybe  he  is  that  little  boy.  Whoever  he  is,  I'm  glad  to  know 
that  he  is  here. 

"The  Restless  Spirit" 

Phil  Hodges 
Bear  Grass  Township 

On  a  cold  February  night  in  1973,  a  friend  and  I  were  parked 
in  front  of  the  general  store  in  Bear  Grass.  I  was  a  high  school 
senior  and  my  friend  was  home  from  college  for  the  weekend.  We 
hadn't  seen  each  other  in  a  long  time  and  we  were  sitting  there 
talking  when  suddenly  I  saw  "him"! 

At  first,  it  was  almost  as  if  he  had  just  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Since  the  entire  area  was  lighted  by  a  street  light,  and  I  had  been 
facing  in  his  direction  as  we  talked,  I  thought  it  strange  that  I 
hadn't  noticed  him  when  he  was  yet  twenty  or  thirty  yards  farther 
down  the  road. 

He  was  a  slender  young  man  probably  not  over  eighteen  years 
old  and  had  short  blond  hair.  He  was  wearing  light-colored 
trousers  and  a  long-sleeved  white  shirt  that  seemed  very  different 
from  the  current  fashions.  The  most  surprising  thing  about  him 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  wearing  no  coat  and  the  weather  was 
bitterly  cold. 

He  was  walking  at  an  incredibly  fast  pace  and  it  seemed  that  in 
only  a  matter  of  seconds  he  was  at  the  crossroads  intersection, 
very  close  to  our  car.  Neither  my  friend  nor  I  recognized  him,  and 
since  the  two  of  us  knew  everyone  in  the  area,  it  really  seemed 
strange. 

As  he  got  closer  to  the  car,  I  got  out  and  asked  him  what  he 
was  doing  out  on  such  a  cold  night.  He  answered  in  a  very  low, 
strange  voice,  "Just  walking."  I  asked  if  we  could  give  him  a  ride 
somewhere,  but  there  was  no  answer.  I  got  back  into  the  car, 
shivering  from  the  extreme  cold.  My  friend  and  I  gave  each  other 
the  same  puzzled  look  about  this  whole  affair. 

As  the  stranger  walked  behind  the  car,  I  lost  sight  of  him.  We 
decided  immediately  to  investigate  to  see  where  he  had  gone  and 
what  he  was  up  to  at  such  an  hour  in  Bear  Grass.  We  backed  the 
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car  into  the  road,  but  there  was  no  one  in  sight!  We  were 
speechless.  He  should  have  been  near  the  empty  lot  across  from 
the  store,  but  he  was  gone.  For  about  twenty  minutes,  we  drove 
around  in  vain  looking  for  some  trace  of  him,  but  we  knew  that 
what  we  had  seen  was  gone;  vanished  into  thin  air! 

The  next  morning,  I  was  still  puzzling  over  this  turn  of  events 
and  mentioned  it  to  my  mother  who  reminded  me  of  something 
that  had  happened  at  that  same  corner  in  1957.  Three  young  men 
had  come  speeding  through  Bear  Grass  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed. 
Their  car  went  out  of  control.  It  struck  a  large  tree  in  front  of  Mrs. 
Ida  Harrison's  house,  killing  all  three  of  the  boys.  Their  bodies 
were  flung  into  the  air,  one  of  them  landing  on  Miss  Ida's  porch. 
The  tree  that  they  hit  was  about  twenty  yards  from  where  I  had 
first  seen  the  boy  the  night  before. 

After  a  while  I  forgot  about  this  strange  incident,  but  five 
years  later  it  all  came  back  to  me  when  someone  showed  me  a 
picture  of  the  driver  of  the  car  who  had  been  killed  in  the  wreck. 
He  was  a  slim,  young  man  with  short  blond  hair;  the  same 
mysterious  fellow  I  saw  that  cold  night  in  February  five  years  ago! 

The  News  Account  From  The  Enterprise,  February  3,  1957: 

"Three  boys  killed  on  the  night  of  February  2,  1957;  Hubert  Earl  Smith, 
16;  William  Roberson,  21;  Joseph  Gurganus,  18.  The  driver  was  thrown 
35  feet  into  the  air  and  landed  on  Mrs.  H.D.  Harrison's  porch.  The  impact 
tore  out  two  posts  and  smashed  the  porch  roof  gutters." 

Editor's  Note:  Junior  historians  should  remember  that  the  theme 
of  the  spring  issue  of  TH]H  is  to  be  "North  Carolina  Myths  and 
Legends."  Members  should  participate  in  this  issue  by  submitting 
their  own  stories  that  have  been  collected  in  their  local 
communities. 

Sketches  might  be  done  to  illustrate  events  in  the  stories  and 
these  should  accompany  the  written  material.  Be  sure  to  give  the 
proper  sources  of  the  information  gathered.  This  should  include 
the  name  of  the  person  who  told  the  story  and  his  town  or 
community  of  residence.  □ 
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Special  Awards 


A  Bloomsbury  Book  Award 
was  presented  by  the  Blooms- 
bury  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  to  The 
Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians 
for  the  best  Community  Service 
entry.  Present  at  Awards  Day 
1979  to  accept  the  award,  a 
copy  of  The  Civil  War  in  North 
Carolina,  were:  (front  row,  left 
to  right)  Sally  Stone,  Selena 
Hamnill,  Melissa  Smith,  Laura 
Wilson,  Tootie  Barnes,  Martha 
Smith,  and  Kim  Butler;  back 
row,  Johnny  McNeil,  Doris  Blue 
(adviser),  LoJuanna  Blue, 
Philip  Garrison,  and  Patrice 
Blue. 


Joy  Harrison  of  the  club 
Couratucke,  Barco,  won  a 
Bloomsbury  Book  Award  for 
her  photographic  essay  "Bits 
and  Pieces  from  the  Past  In  and 
Around  Currituck.  As  her  award 
she  received  a  copy  of  The  Civil 
War  in  North  Carolina. 


Three  junior  historians  received  savings  bonds  from  the  North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Association  for  their  winning  scores  in  the  Christopher 
Crittendon  State  History  Quiz.  Jamie  Sharpe  (left)  of  Onslow  Academy 
History  Club,  Jacksonville,  won  a  $75  bond;  Erik  Johnson,  Armstrong  Junior 
Historians,  Fayetteville,  won  a  $50  bond;  and  Phyllis  Fair  of  Hamlet  Junior 
Historians,  Hamlet,  won  a  $25  bond.  Joan  Lashley  (right),  secretary-treasurer 
for  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  presented  the 
bonds. 


Certificate  of  Appreciation 

"An  Interview  with  Judge  Raymond  B.  Mallard" 


Libby  Sanders 
Waccamaw  Wanderers 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville 


This  is  an  interview  that  I  had  on  February  28,  1979,  with  my 
grandfather  Raymond  B.  Mallard,  retired  chief  judge  of  the  North 
Carolina  Court  of  Appeals. 

My  first  question  was,  "What  courts  did  you  serve  on,  and 
when?" 

He  answered,  "I  served  as  a  resident  superior  court  judge 
from  July  1, 1955,  until  1967  when  I  was  sworn  in  as  chief  judge  of 
the  North  Carolina  Court  of  Appeals.  I  served  on  the  appeals  court 
until  1973  when  I  was  compelled  to  retire  due  to  my  health." 

Next,  I  asked  him  to  briefly  explain  the  present  court  system 
in  North  Carolina.  He  replied,  "The  supreme  court  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  other  courts.  Seven  judges  serve  on  this  court. 
Neither  the  supreme  court  nor  the  appeals  court  are  trial  courts. 
They  are  appellate  courts.  That  is,  people  being  tried  do  not  nec- 
essarily appear  in  these  courts.  The  cases  are  heard  based  upon 
the  records  from  the  trial  courts.  Superior  courts  try  all  cases  in 
which  property,  money,  and  damages  are  involved  in  any  amount. 
Superior  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  all  criminal  cases  up  to  and 
including  those  for  which  the  punishment  is  death. 

"District  courts  have  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Dis- 
trict courts  try  those  criminal  cases  in  which  people  are  charged 
with  misdemeanors,  and  such  civil  cases  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
legislature.  The  magistrate's  courts  cannot  determine  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  anyone  in  a  criminal  case,  but  can  accept  pleas  of 
guilty  in  such  cases.  Magistrates  can  try  only  those  simple  and 
minor  civil  cases  that  are  permitted  by  law  to  be  tried  in  it.  Magis- 
trates used  to  be  called  Justices  of  the  Peace." 

Next,  I  asked  him  to  explain  the  difference  between  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  He  said  that  civil  cases  are  concerned  with  money 
and  property,  while  criminal  cases  involve  someone  charged  with 
a  crime. 

I  asked  about  the  formation  of  the  appeals  court.  He  said, 
"The  North  Court  of  Appeals  was  formed  after  the  people  of  the 
state  passed  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  such  a 
court  to  be  established.  Under  the  constitution,  the  legislature 
established  how  it  should  be  set  up.  Our  present  appeals  court 
was  established  in  1967  and  I  was  the  first  chief  judge." 

I  asked,  "How  many  judges  are  on  the  North  Carolina  Court 
of  Appeals  and  how  are  they  chosen?" 

He  answered,  "The  appeals  court  began  with  six  judges.  In 
1968,  three  more  judges  were  added  and  that  made  nine.  Since 
1973,  there  have  been  three  more  judges  added  and  now  there  are 
twelve  members.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  woman  is  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  also  a  woman  is  the  chief  judge  of 
the  appeals  court.  The  members  of  the  appeals  court  are  elected  by 


For  her  interview,  Libby 
Sanders  received  an  Oral  History 
Certificate  of  Appreciation. 


Jurisdiction  means  right  or 
power  to  give  out  justice. 

Appellate  Courts  have  the 
power  to  examine  again  and 
reverse  the  decisions  of  the 
lower  court. 


Misdemeanors.  Breaking  of  the 
law,  not  so  serious  as  felonies 
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Raymond  B.  Mallard  with  granddaughter  Libby 
Sanders. 


Designated  means  pointed  out;  the  people  for  a  term  of  eight  years  and  the  chief  judge  is  desig- 
marked  out.  nated  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court." 

My  next  question  was,  "What  kind  of  cases  does  the  North 
Carolina  Court  of  Appeals  usually  hear?" 

He  replied,  "The  appeals  court  hears  cases  that  are  appealed  to 
Agencies  are  offices  that  have  it  from  certain  agencies  of  the  state.  Cases  are  heard  by  the  state 
the  authority  to  act  for  the  supreme  court  and  the  appeals  court  just  to  determine  if  parties 
public  within  a  specific  field.      who  were  tried  in  the  trial  courts  and  other  trial  agencies  of  the 

state  were  tried  according  to  law."  He  also  said  that  a  person  who 
appeals,  that  has  been  sentenced  to  death  or  imprisonment  for 
life,  is  heard  by  the  supreme  court  and  not  the  appeals  court. 


On  July  20, 1979,  Judge  Mallard  died.  He  was  seventy-one  years  old. 
He  had  begun  practicing  law  in  Tabor  City  in  1931  and  gone  on  to  be- 
come one  of  North  Carolina's  outstanding  judges.  During  its  1939  ses- 
sion, he  served  in  the  state  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  the  first 
resident  superior  court  judge  in  Columbus  County  when  the  Thirteenth 
Judicial  District  was  established.  That  district  included  Columbus, 
Bladen,  and  Brunswick  counties. 

The  Editor 


Keep  your  back  issues  of  this  magazine  together  so 
that  you  can  build  a  valuable  reference  library.  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  can  be  the  beginning  of  your  personal  North  Caro- 
lina history  library. 
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Associates'  Artifact  Search 


W.  Osborne  Lee,  Jr.,  president  of  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates, 
Inc.,  presented  awards  to  the  winning 
participants  in  the  first  Associates'  Arti- 
fact Search.  Recipients  of  savings  banks 
included  Timothy  Gordon,  Richard  Led- 
better,  and  Ted  Clark,  members  of  Yad- 
kinville  Junior  Historians. 


Dado.  A  woodworking  hand 
tool  designed  to  cut  a 
rectangular  groove. 


During  last  school  year,  a  number  of  junior  historians  par- 
ticipated in  the  first  Associates'  Artifact  Search,  a  new  project 
sponsored  by  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates,  Inc., 
the  support  group  for  the  NC  Museum  of  History. 

The  program  was  begun  because  thousands  of  items  which 
are  part  of  the  North  Carolina  story  lie  hidden  almost  every- 
where. They  are  in  places  such  as  attics,  barns,  and  basements. 
Many  such  items  have  been  lost  forever  because  no  one  realized 
their  potential  value.  Junior  historians  can  do  much  to  prevent 
such  losses. 

Five  clubs  participated  in  the  first  search;  they  photographed 
and  described  more  than  seventy  artifacts.  The  participating  clubs 
were:  Citizens  Club,  Candler;  Harmony  Junior  Historians, 
Harmony;  Onslow  Academy  History  Club,  Jacksonville;  Past 
Finders,  Whittier;  and  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 
Yadkinville. 

Each  junior  historian  who  participated  in  the  artifact  search 
received  a  certificate  of  recognition.  Each  club  represented  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  Underfoot:  An  Everyday  Guide  to  Exploring  the  American 
Past  (See  "Adventures  in  Reading,"  pages  50  through  52,  Spring, 
1978,  TH]H).  Next  year,  these  clubs  can  go  armed  with  a  valuable 
guide  book  as  they  search  "underfoot"  to  unravel  the  "mystery  of 
history." 

During  Awards  Day  1979,  nine  junior  historians  were 
recognized  for  entries  considered  most  outstanding.  Each  of  these 
members  received  a  metal  savings  bank  decorated  with  the  images 
of  our  state  seal  and  State  Capitol. 

Recipients  of  the  savings  banks  were:  Past  Finders  Tommy 
Wachacha — for  a  Bible  printed  in  the  Cherokee  language,  JoAnn 
Ward — for  her  grandmother's  ninety-year-old  handmade  shawl, 
Larry  Elders — for  a  pre-Civil  War  gown,  Warren  Enloe — for  a 
seventy-five-year-old  table  scarf  and  ninety-year-old  woven 
coverlet,  and  Dewey  Messer — for  a  business  ledger  used  during 
1876  through  1893  by  a  store.  Yadkinville  Junior  Historians  Ricky 
Wishon  for  a  circa  1829  corner  cupboard;  Ted  Clark — for  a  primi- 
tive dado,  a  molding  plane,  and  egg  separator,  a  draw  knife,  a  snuff 
jar,  and  auger,  and  a  lemon  squeezer;  Richard  Ledbetter — for  soda 
pop  bottles;  and  Timothy  Gordon — for  a  McNews  pop  bottle  and 
ribbons  once  used  by  the  Junior  Order  of  United  American 
Mechanics. 


The  Bible  published  in  Cherokee  lan- 
guage during  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
Cherokee  named  Sequoya  invented  the 
Cherokee  alphabet  in  1817.  The  accom- 
plishment was  one  which  was  never 
achieved  by  any  other  Indian  tribe.  This 
artifact  was  introduced  by  Tommy 
Wachacha  of  the  Past  Finders. 
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("Charter  Charlie,"  cont'd,  from  inside  front  cover) 

helped  open  the  Northwest  Territory  to  settlement.  (An  article  by 
Miss  Wilburn  appears  in  this  issue.)  Elizabeth  Roberson,  club 
adviser,  and  members  of  The  Skewarkians,  Bear  Grass  School, 
Bear  Grass,  participated  in  a  national  meeting  of  Foxfire  groups 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  August  9  through  11.  The  North  Carolini- 
ans explained  their  study  of  tobacco  and  publication  of  Smoke  To 
Gold.  From  August  1  through  August  4,  junior  historian  directors 
from  fifteen  states  assembled  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  discuss 
their  programs  and  share  ideas.  Davis  Waters,  executive  secretary 
to  THJHA,  learned  a  great  deal  about  other  state  programs. 
Activities  that  have  been  successful  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  will  be  discussed  with  club 
advisers.  Possibly,  these  activities  can  be  included  in  the  North 
Carolina  program. 

The  association's  field  representative,  Tom  Belton,  is  plan- 
ning to  visit  schools,  clubs,  and  social  studies  supervisors  in  the 
piedmont  and  mountain  region  counties  in  the  coming  months.  To 
date,  Mr.  Belton  has  visited  more  than  half  of  our  100  counties.  He 
and  Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy,  a  Raleigh  club  adviser,  appeared  on  a 
Raleigh-Durham  area  television  show  to  promote  the  junior  his- 
tory program.  Slides  from  Awards  Day  1979  and  a  prize  winning 
model  were  included  in  the  interview. 

The  association  is  still  searching  for  a  motto  and  a  song.      Motto  means  a  brief  sentence, 
Motto  suggestions  that  were  submitted  last  year  include  "Pre-      worcJ.  or  phrase  adopted  as  a 
serve  the  old,  enhance  the  new,"  "History  teaches  us  the  lessons      rule  of  conduct- 
of  life,"  and  "We  shall  work,  research,  and  learn  to  achieve."  What 
suggestions  would  you  like  to  offer?  For  the  song  contest,  the 
Martin  '76ers  have  submitted  lyrics  for  consideration.  Their  pro- 
posed song  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Y.M.C.A."  Each  club  may  sub- 
mit one  motto  entry  and  one  song  entry.  The  club  submitting  the 
best  motto  will  receive  a  check  for  $35,  and  the  club  submitting 
the  best  song  will  receive  a  check  for  $50.  Don't  forget  that  your 
club's  entry  should  be  submitted  to:  Motto  and  Song  Contests, 
THJH  Association,  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  NC,  27611.  The 
association  hopes  to  make  a  decision  by  May. 

All  club  members  are  strongly  encouraged  to  prepare  articles, 
poems,  puzzles,  and  sketches  for  the  magazine.  We  look  forward 
to  receiving  your  contribution.  The  editorial  staff  will  assist  you 
in  getting  the  material  ready  for  publication.  Students  who  have 
their  material  published  will  receive  an  attractive  blue-and-white 
"Magazine  Contribution"  tile  which  has  the  association  emblem 
on  it.  Please  review  our  statement  of  editorial  policy  that  appears 
on  page  one  and  have  your  adviser  review  your  contribution  be- 
fore submitting  it.  Student  magazine  contribution  deadlines  are 
October  22  ("Local  History")  and  February  4  ("North  Carolina 
Myths  and  Legends"). 

Please  take  time  to  complete  the  club  report.  The  association 
depends  upon  club  secretaries  to  keep  us  informed  of  meetings, 
special  events,  field  trips,  guest  speakers,  number  of  new  mem- 
bers, and  publicity  that  has  appeared  in  local  newspapers.  The 
reports  are  used  to  compile  "Going  Things"  and  longer  separate 
articles  in  issues  of  this  magazine.  Black-and-white  photographs 


of  club  activities  are  always  welcome. 

National  History  Day,  a  youth  project,  partially  funded  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  will  bring  national 
recognition  to  history  students.  The  theme  for  this  year's  com- 
petition is  "The  Individual  in  History."  The  contest  is  open  to  stu- 
dents from  sixth  grade  through  twelfth  grade,  and  entries  may  be 
historical  papers,  projects,  or  performances.  The  competition  is 
scheduled  for  May  27  through  29,  at  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Those  students  who  win  in  the  state  contest 
will  advance  to  Washington.  Information  will  be  released  soon 
through  your  school  social  studies  department.  Some  of  you  may 
wish  to  participate. 

Best  wishes  to  advisers,  club  officers,  and  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association.  We  hope  that 
this  coming  year  you  will  be  active  in  your  community,  support 
club  activities,  and  learn  more  of  our  state's  history.  □ 


MARTIN  '76er  GOES  TO  INDIANA 


Donna  Wilburn  (right,  above)  with  a 
new  friend  in  Vincennes. 

Symposium.  A  meeting  or 
conference  for  the  discussion 
of  some  subject. 


During  Awards  Day  1979,  a  drawing  was  held  to  select  a 
junior  historian  to  represent  North  Carolina  at  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  Symposium,  June  19  through  21,  at  Vincennes  University, 
Vincennes,  Indiana.  (See  announcement  of  symposium,  pages  26 
and  27,  Winter,  1979,  THJH.) 

Donna  Wilburn  of  the  Martin  '76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior 
High  School,  Raleigh,  had  her  name  drawn  and  was  able  to  accept. 
She  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  Mary  Jackman,  an  adviser  for 
the  Martin  '76ers.  Mrs.  Jackman's  transportation  costs  were  gen- 
erously provided  by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

Upon  their  return,  both  gave  enthusiastic  reports  about  the 
symposium.  Not  only  were  the  meetings  informative,  but  they 
provided  a  number  of  good  ideas  for  North  Carolina  clubs.  Mrs. 
Jackman  and  Donna  also  got  to  see  historic  sites  of  Vincennes. 

A  key  function  of  the  symposium  was  the  presentation  of 
papers  on  various  periods  of  the  life  of  George  Rogers  Clark. 
These  reports  were  prepared  by  students  from  states  in  which 
Clark  was  active.  Though  the  original  plans  were  to  involve 
students  from  such  states,  the  program  was  expanded  and 
students  from  other  states  were  invited  to  attend. 

Among  the  ideas  acquired,  Donna  believes  that  the  following 
junior  historian  activities  were  most  interesting.  She  learned  that 
junior  historians  in  Kentucky  are  involved  in  archaeological  digs 
and  surveys.  One  club  in  Nebraska  has  had  its  members  trace  their 
roots  to  see  if  members  of  their  family  were  buried  in  a  cemetery 
that  they  did  not  know  about. 

Indiana  has  clubs  with  students  of  many  ages.  There,  retreats 
are  held  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  At  one,  the  Little  Hoosier 
Camp,  older  students  serve  as  counselers  for  elementary  age 
children. 

Donna  inspected  a  Texas  publication  entitled  Loblolly  that 
contained  interviews  with  people  who  do  things  "the  old  way." 
Conducting  interviews  for  such  articles  would  provide 
information  for  interesting  stories. 

Donna  feels  that  her  trip  was  a  valuable  and  exciting  learning 
experience.  THJHA  staff  members  would  like  to  see  more  such 
opportunities  and  benefits  for  North  Carolina's  junior  historians. 


A  SURVEY  OF  ABANDONED 
CEMETERIES 

A  Worthy  Project  for  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians 
MANY  SITES  ARE  ALMOST  FORGOTTEN 


In  1977,  a  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Abandoned  Ceme- 
teries in  North  Carolina  was  formed  by  the  General  Assembly.  At 
that  time,  seven  counties  were  selected  for  an  intensive  survey  of 
the  number,  location,  ownership,  and  condition  of  abandoned 
cemeteries.  The  counties  selected  were  Lenoir,  Halifax,  Ruther- 
ford, Moore,  Hyde,  Guilford,  and  Madison. 

Due  to  popular  demand,  the  state  committee  has  expanded 
the  survey  to  include  all  interested  counties.  To  be  included,  a 
county  must  have  a  coordinating  committee  and  a  county  coordi- 
nator to  insure  that  a  complete  and  accurate  survey  is  made.  Each 
local  survey  must  be  conducted  in  cooperation  with  local  govern- 
ment officials;  historical,  genealogical,  patriotic,  and  service  or- 
ganizations; and  citizens  of  all  ages  who  are  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  memory  of  those  interred  therein.  For  each 
county,  the  state  committee  will  provide  essential  supplies  for  the 
survey  and  such  instructional  help  as  can  be  arranged  through  a 
state  coordinator. 

All  surveys  must  be  conducted  so  that  the  full  and  complete 
results  of  the  survey  may  be  known  not  later  than  the  fall  of  1980. 
The  results  of  the  survey  will  be  used  to  recommend  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  measures  that  should  be  taken  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  thousands  of  local  and  family  cemeteries  throughout  the 
state.  The  state  committee  will  report  its  findings  to  the  1981 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Presently,  there  are  active  county  cemetery  survey  commit- 
tees in  Alleghany,  Carteret,  Halifax,  Hyde,  Iredell,  Moore,  Ran- 
dolph, Rutherford,  Stanly,  and  Yancey  counties.  Durham,  Ala- 
mance. Guilford,  Madison,  Lenoir,  Sampson,  Wake,  and  Colum- 
bus counties  are  expected  to  soon  have  theirs. 

Members  of  the  state  committee  are:  Rep.  Gordon  H.  Green- 
wood, Black  Mountain;  William  C.  Reeves,  Weaverville;  Phillip  I. 
Ellen,  Southern  Pines;  Lucy  Greenwood  Miller,  Hendersonville; 
Ruth  Allen,  Henderson;  Mrs.  Newman  A.  Townsend,  Jr.,  Raleigh 
Carson  C.  Foard,  Asheville;  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kendall,  Raleigh;  Mrs. 
Robert  M.  Leary,  Raleigh;  Neill  A.  Jennings,  Sr.,  Greensboro; 
Clyde  M.  Norton,  Old  Fort;  Dr.  Lloyd  Bailey,  Durham;  Max 
Bauguess,  Purlear;  Marvin  1.  Davis,  Jr.,  Elm  City;  and  Frank  D. 
Gatton,  Raleigh. 

Persons  and  organizations  interested  in  participating  in  the 
study  are  requested  to  contact  Michelle  F.  Lawing  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cultural  Resources,  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  NC, 
27611.  By  telephone  she  may  be  reached  during  the  morning 
hours  at  (919)  733-3068.  □ 


PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  HISTORIC  ARCHITECTURE 


Buildings  of  various  styles  dot  the  landscape  of  North  Caro- 
lina. From  rustic  country  barns  to  skyscrapers,  these  structures 
reveal  much  about  the  people  who  live  and  work  in  this  state. 
Architectural  styles  serve  as  visible  records  of  our  past. 

To  make  junior  historians  more  aware  of  North  Carolina's 
architectural  heritage,  the  Archaeology  and  Historical  Preserva- 
tion Section  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History  announces 
an  architectural  photography  contest  for  members  of  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  for  the  1979-1980  school  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  introduce  young  people  to 
elementary  photography,  help  them  acquire  an  appreciation  for 
buildings  within  their  community  and  state,  and  illustrate  the 
value  of  photographic  documentation  as  a  research  tool. 


WHO  CAN  ENTER? 

Any  member  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  is 
eligible  to  enter. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

All  photographs  must  be  taken  by  junior  historians.  It  is  to  be 
solely  their  work.  Each  student  may  enter  as  many  photographs  as 
he  wishes.  Photographs  must  be  black-and  white.  An  8"  x  10" 
format  is  preferred.  Photographs  should  be  mounted  on  card- 
board or  some  other  lightweight,  rigid  material  for  protection 
during  display.  On  the  back  of  each  entry  place:  (l)  the  name, 
address,  and  home  telephone  number  of  the  junior  historian  who 
took  the  photograph  (2)  the  name,  location,  and  pertinent  in- 
formation such  as  construction  date,  architectural  style  of  the 
structure,  and  builder,  if  known. 

CATEGORIES: 

1.  Houses 

2.  Architectural  details  (doors,  woodwork,  gates) 

3.  Barns 

4.  Institutional  or  public  buildings  (hospitals,  courthouses, 
churches,  or  schools) 

5.  Industrial  or  commercial  buildings  (railway  depots,  banks, 
factories,  warehouses,  or  market  places) 

All  photographs  should  be  of  subjects  which  are  at  least  50 
years  old.  The  photographs  will  be  judged  on  overall  quality  and 
suitability  of  subject  matter.  If  the  photograph  is  of  an  architec- 
tural detail,  an  overall  view  of  the  subject  structure  should  be  in- 
cluded also  even  if  the  overall  view  is  not  to  be  judged. 


Upper  left:  Public  building— First  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  Bern.  Left:  House- 
ceiling  medallion  and  stair  detail,  Maxwell 
Chambers  House,  Salisbury. 
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MAILING: 

Package  photographs  so  that  they  will  not  be  damaged.  The 
photographs  should  be  placed  between  heavy  corrugated  card- 
board pieces  (cut  slightly  larger  than  the  photographic  print)  to 
prevent  bending  or  tearing.  Clearly  mark  the  outside  of  the  pack- 
age: "PHOTOGRAPHS— DO  NOT  BEND."  (Be  sure  to  keep  the 
negative  in  case  of  damage  to  the  original  print  during  shipping  or 
while  it  is  on  display.) 

DISPLAY: 

The  photographs  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Archives  and  His- 
tory/State Library  Building  in  Raleigh  until  they  are  judged. 

DEADLINE: 

All  entries  should  be  received  by  March  3,  1980. 


JUDGING: 

Judges  will  meet  in  March  to  determine  the  winners.  The 
decision  of  the  judges  is  final.  The  right  is  reserved  to  make  no 
award  in  instances  where  entries  in  any  category  fail  to  meet  the 
high  standards  of  the  sponsors. 

PRIZES: 

Three  prizes  will  be  offered  in  each  category:  first  prize  will  be 
a  $75  U.S.  Savings  Bond;  second  prize  will  be  a  $50  bond;  and  the 
third  prize  will  be  a  $25  bond.  Each  person  entering  the  contest 
will  receive  a  certificate  for  participating.  Winners  will  be  an- 
nounced in  May  during  THJHA  Awards  Day  1980. 

All  entries  should  be  sent  to: 


Commercial  Building— Battery  Park 
Hotel,  Asheville. 


N.C.  Historic  Architecture 

Photography  Contest 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 

109  East  Jones  Street 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 


Lower  left:  House— The  Hermitage, 
Halifax  County.  Below:  Round  Barn, 
Forest  Home,  Lincoln  County. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  READING 


North  Carolina  Legends 

Would  you  like  to  read  a  legend  about  Virginia  Dare  and  the 
White  Doe?  or  a  mystery  about  the  ship  that  burns  but  is  never 
consumed?  or  the  love  story  of  Kickowanna,  the  beautiful  Indian 
princess?  or  a  tale  about  the  ghost  at  the  Governor's  Mansion? 
You  would  like  them  all  and  can  find  them  among  the  eighty-four 
wonderful  yarns  collected  by  eiditor  Richard  Walser  and  put  into 
one  volume  entitled  North  Carolina  Legends. 

Mr.  Walser  wrote  many  of  the  stories  himself;  others  were 
written  by  such  well-known  persons  as  Paul  Green,  Manly  Wade 
Wellman,  F.  Roy  Johnson,  ex-Governor  Robert  W.  Scott,  and 
Adelaide  L.  Fries.  Original  illustrations  by  Bill  Ballard  have  been 
used  throughout  North  Carolina  Legends,  which  is  being  published  by 
the  Historical  Publications  Section,  Division  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory, 109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  NC,  27611. 

Richard  Walser,  the  author,  was  born  in  Lexington.  Since 
1971,  he  has  been  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Department  of      Emeritus  means  retired  from 
English,  N.C.  State  University.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  N.C.      active  service,  but  still  holding 
English  Teachers  Association,  N.C.  Literary  and  Historical  Asso-      one  s  rank  and  title 
ciation,  N.C.  Folklore  Society,  and  N.C.  Writers  Conference.  In 
1976,  he  received  the  North  Carolina  Award  for  Literature.  Be- 
sides numerous  articles,  both  popular  and  scholarly,  in  various 
journals,  he  has  edited,  written,  or  prepared  for  publication  about 
twenty-five  books. 

Since  the  theme  of  the  spring  issue  of  THJH  is  North  Carolina 
myths  and  legends,  many  junior  historians  will  be  working  to 
gather  stories  in  their  local  communities.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Walser's 
book  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  interesting.  Likely,  too,  Mr. 
Walser  will  be  looking  closely  at  what  junior  historians  gather  for 
publication. 

Pig  in  a  Poke 

As  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  you  can  buy  $10.00  worth  of 
North  Carolina  publications  for  only  $3.00.  Each  Pig  in  a  Poke 
includes  one  copy  each  of  Civil  War  Pictures  (4th  ed.),  Guide  to  NC 
Historical  Highway  Markers  (6th  ed.),  NC  in  WW  1  (1st  ed.),  Young 
Readers'  Picturebook  of  Tar  Heel  Authors  (3rd  ed.),  and  Green  Leaf  and 
Gold:  Tabacco  in  NC  (1st  ed.). 

For  your  Pig  in  a  Poke,  send  a  check  or  money  order  to  His- 
torical Publications  Section,  Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  NC,  27611.  (Include  50<t  for  post- 
age and  handling  on  orders  under  $5.00  and  $1.00  on  orders  of 
more  than  $5.00.) 


Arbitrarily.  At  will;  not  going 
by  any  rule  or  law. 


Illustration  .  of  locomotive  which 
was  operated  by  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  Railroad.  This  photograph, 
published  in  the  new  Guide  to  North 
Carolina  Highway  Historical  Markers, 
was  taken  about  1850  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  W.  R.  Vass,  is 
seen  standing  on  the  engine. 
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For  Your  Bookshelf 

Mary  Reynolds  Peacock 
Historical  Publications  Editor  I 
Historical  Publications  Section 
Division  of  Archives  and  History 
Raleigh 

North  Carolina  has  good  roads  and  Tar  Heels  like  to  travel  by 
car  to  revel  in  the  majestic  scenery,  to  loll  on  our  famous  beaches, 
and  to  explore  historic  places  in  between;  but  with  gasoline  be- 
coming an  increasingly  precious  commodity,  even  a  short  automo- 
bile trip  must  be  planned  with  extra  care.  Along  with  the  road  map 
you  need  a  little  book  just  published  by  the  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  the  seventh  edition  of  Guide  to  North  Carolina  Highway 
Historical  Markers.  You  won't  believe  how  much  history  you  will 
learn  just  by  reading  this  handy  little  four-by-nine-inch  book,  and 
to  have  it  in  your  hand  on  a  trip  is  even  better. 

For  the  traveler's  convenience,  there  are  seventeen  sections 
in  the  book,  one  for  each  of  the  seventeen  historical  districts  into 
which  the  state  is  arbitrarily  divided.  At  the  beginning  of  each  sec- 
tion is  a  map  of  the  district,  and  then  there  comes  a  listing  of  all  the 
historical  markers  found  within  the  counties  of  the  district.  Each 
inscription  is  reproduced  in  the  Guide  exactly  as  it  appears  on  the 
marker.  In  all,  there  are  1,200  markers  in  the  state.  Sprinkled 
liberally  throughout  the  book  are  appropriate  illustrations,  such 
as  the  one  depicted  on  this  page.  Marker  E  22,  located  on  "US  158 
east  of  Littleton,  [in]  Halifax  County"  has  this  inscription:  "Raleigh 
and  Gaston  Railroad.  Chartered  1835,  completed  1840.  Gaston, 
its  terminal  town,  now  extinct,  was  3  mi.  N.E."  Even  if  you  can't 
actually  visit  the  sites  of  Beard's  Hat  Shop,  Babe  Ruth's  first  pro- 
fessional home  run,  and  all  the  others,  you  can  read  about  them  in 
the  Guide  for  a  mere  $2.50. 

Students  in  Edgecombe  County  will  be  especially  pleased  to 
know  that  Edgecombe  County:  A  Brief  History  by  Alan  D.  Watson 
($1.50),  is  now  available.  Written  in  a  sprightly  style  and  filled 
with  good  pictures,  this  little  109-page  book  is  remarkably  com- 
prehensive and  accurate.  Off  the  press  this  fall  is  Burke  County: 
A  Brief  History,  by  Dr.  Edward  W.  Phifer,  Jr.  Five  other  county  his- 
tories in  the  series  have  been  published:  Annals  of  Progress:  The  Story 
of  Lenoir  County  and  Kinston,  North  Carolina,  by  William  S.  Powell  (504); 
Dare  County:  A  History,  by  David  Stick  ($1.00);  Davie  County:  A  Brief 
History,  by  James  W.  Wall  ($1.50);  New  Hanover  County:  A  Brief  His- 
tory, by  E.  Lawrence  Lee  ($1.50);  and  Rowan  County:  A  Brief  History, 
by  James  S.  Brawley  ($1.50).  All  these  publications  can  be  ordered 
from: 

Historical  Publications  Section — JH 
Division  of  Archives  and  History 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
109  East  Jones  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 
Be  sure  to  add  50<t  for  postage  and  handling  on  orders  of  $5.00  or 
less  and  add  $1.00  on  orders  of  more  than  $5.00.  □ 
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COURTHOUSE  CONTEST 

Can  You  Identify  This  Building? 


An    important    and  prominent 


county  is  the  county  courthouse.  It  is 
the  place  where  local  justice  is 
administered  and  where  deeds,  wills, 
and  other  legal  papers  are  procesed 
and  recorded.  It  is  the  seat  of  county 
government. 

Have  you  ever  visited  your 
county's  courthouse  and  observed  a 
court  session,  or  talked  with  a  court 
official  or  the  registrar  of  deeds? 
Your  social  studies  teacher  might 
arrange  a  student  tour  for  you.  The 
trip  would  be  enlightening  and 
enjoyable. 


The  Contest 

The  construction  of  the  Neo-Classical  Revival  courthouse 
illustrated  here  was  completed  in  1912.  It  was  designed  by  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  architectural  firm  that  also  designed  several 
other  North  Carolina  courthouses.  The  structure  still  serves  its 
Coastal  Region  county. 

Can  you  identify  it? 

The  junior  historian  who  sends  in  the  earliest  postmarked, 
correct  answer  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  Guide  To  North  Caro- 
lina Highway  Historical  Markers.  Give  your  club  name  and  full  return 
address  when  writing.  □ 


THJHA  PROJECTS  ON  EXHIBIT 


Earlier  this  year,  a  number  of  THJH 
annual  projects  were  installed  in  a  dis- 
play window  in  the  new  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Educators  (N.C.A.E.) 
building  in  Raleigh.  Clubs  from  Raleigh, 
Fuquay-Varina,  Aberdeen,  Bear  Grass, 
Hendersonville,  Landis,  and  Mount 
Olive  were  chosen  for  the  exhibit.  Ms. 
Marion  Stallings,  N.C.A.E.  official,  com- 
mented that  ".  .  .  hundreds  of  visitors 
have  viewed  the  projects  and  have  been 
impressed  by  the  talents  of  junior  his- 
torians." The  THJHA  display  is  part  of  a 
larger  exhibit  that  commemorates  the 
United  Nations  International  Year  of  the 
Child. 


GOING 
THINGS 


THE  SEEKERS,  Carrboro  Christian  Academy,  Carrboro 

The  Seekers  met  on  May  14  and  discussed  two  artifacts  that 
had  been  brought  to  school  by  the  club's  adviser.  One  artifact 
was  a  butter  mold  and  the  other  was  an  old  gas  meter. 

William  J.  Bednar,  adviser 

JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  JACKETS,  Elizabeth  City  Junior  High 

School,  Elizabeth  City 

This  spring  the  Junior  Historian  Jackets  held  a  successful  his- 
tory fair  at  their  school.  On  May  5  the  club  went  to  Raleigh  on 
a  field  trip  and  visited  the  museums  and  other  interesting 
places. 

Deborah  Moore,  assistant  secretary 

J.  B.  PAGE  SUPER  TAR  HEELS,  J.  B.  Page  Elementary  School, 
Belmont 

Members  of  this  club  helped  to  present  a  special  program 
April  27  in  celebration  of  North  Carolina  Heritage  Week.  A 
program  entitled  "A  History  Book  Lesson"  reflected  the  peo- 
ple and  culture  of  North  Carolina.  In  addition,  projects  were 
entered  for  competition  and  awards  given  to  the  most  out- 
standing ones.  The  day's  activities  left  all  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  North  Carolina. 

Lillie  B.  Dial  and  Connie  W.  Carnes,  advisers 

HILLBILLY  HIKERS,  South  Toe  Elementary  School,  Burnsville. 
On  May  14  the  Hillbilly  Hikers  of  South  Toe  Elementary 
School  held  an  awards  day  at  their  school  to  commemorate 
the  end  of  a  successful  year  of  researching  the  history  of 
Yancey  County  and  tracing  their  family  genealogies. 
Twenty-eight  students  competed  in  the  contest.  Ribbons 
were  presented  to  Robert  Gouge,  first  place  for  genealogical 
research;  John  Simmons,  first  place  for  his  paper  on  the  his- 
tory of  Celo  United  Methodist  Church;  Kurt  Johnson,  sec- 
ond place  for  genealogical  research;  and  Karen  Simmons, 
third  place  for  genealogical  research.  Tammy  Harrison,  Becky 
Leigh  Huskins,  Vickie  Bellew,  and  Donald  Smith  all  received 
honorable  mention  recognition  for  their  genealogical  work. 
Several  club  members  attended  Awards  Day  1979  at  Mere- 
dith College  in  Raleigh.  Mrs.  Barbara  Holcombe,  club  adviser, 
and  members  Robert  Gouge,  John  Simmons,  Karen  Sim- 
mons, Becky  Leigh  Huskins,  Tammy  Harrison,  and  Greg 
Shufford  traveled  to  Raleigh  for  the  activities. 

Barbara  Holcombe,  adviser 
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While  in  Raleigh  for  Awards  Day  1979, 
Hillbilly  Hikers  saw  some  of  the  interesting 
places.  Seen  here  before  the  memorial 
commemorating  three  presidents  are  (left 
to  right,  front  row)  Greg  Shufford;  Barbara 
Holcombe,  adviser;  Robert  Gouge;  Karen 
Simmons;  and  Becky  Leigh  Huskins.  Back 
row:  John  Simmons  and  Tammy  Harrison. 
Photograph  courtesy  of  Phillip  Holcombe. 


PAST  FINDERS,  Qualla  Elementary  School,  Whittier 

On  April  27  the  Past  Finders  held  a  Heritage  Day  at  their 
school.  All  club  members  dressed  as  mountaineers  and 
brought  artifacts  to  be  photographed  for  the  Associates'  Arti- 
fact Search  sponsored  by  Museum  of  History  Associates,  Inc. 
The  club  is  also  collecting  local  ghost  stories  for  a  book  we 
want  to  publish. 

Sandy  Puckett,  adviser 

CANDLER  CITIZENSHIP  CLUB,  Candler  Elementary  School, 
Candler 

This  club  held  five  meetings  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May.  A  trip  was  made  to  the  Cherokee  Indian  Living  Village 
which  gave  all  club  members  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  cultural  heritage  of  minority  groups. 
Club  members  were  encouraged  to  locate  artifacts  for  the 
Associates'  Artifact  Search  and  bring  them  to  club  meetings. 

E.  Nelson  Kelly,  adviser 


Past  Finders  as  they  appeared  for 
Heritage  Day  at  their  school.  Seated  at 
left  front:  Robbie  Cabe.  First  row,  left  to 
right:  Terry  Martin,  Tom  Wachacha, 
JoAnn  Ward,  Debbie  Amster,  Robin 
Benzel,  Dawn  Nichols,  Kristi  Harding 
(hand  on  hat),  and  Gina  Plunkett.  Third 
row:  Larry  Elders,  Flint  Griffin,  Mike 
Holt,  Chris  Taggart,  Chris  Bailey,  Dewey 
Messer,  Linda  Tushka,  Marlene  Tee- 
sateskie,  Albert  Arch,  Milly  Bradley, 
Renee  Ballew  (gallused),  David  Grant 
(arm  visible),  and  Sandy  Puckett,  club 
adviser. 


Members  of  Candler  Citizenship  Club. 
Left  to  right,  front  row:  Jimmy  Garland, 
Michael  Kimber,  Wesly  Warren,  Doug 
Parris,  Chris  Reese,  and  Rany  Trull. 
Back  rwo:  Bruce  Elliott,  Danny  Ward, 
Nevin  Penland,  Kevin  Harris,  Cobey 
Jones,  Tony  Hamlin,  and  Nelson  Kelly, 


1979  Heritage  Day  at  Harmony 


One  event  of  harmony's  Heritage  Day  was  sack  racing.  Here,  posed  before 
another  contest,  (left  to  right— and  half  sacked!)  are:  Shelba  Redmond  and 
Andria  Dalton;  Audrey  Ramseur  and  Kim  Dalton;  and  Robert  Morris  and 
Maurice  Nichols.  Onlookers  included  Kennard  Houpe,  Jeff  Dalton,  and  Debra 
James. 


Two  Harmony  Junior  Historians 
made  soap  the  old-fashioned  way: 
Pam  Lentz  (left),  and  Beth  Lundy. 


On  June  1,  the  student  body  of  Harmony  Elementary  School, 
Harmony,  seemed  to  step  back  in  time.  Early  in  the  day  students, 
dressed  in  historical  and  comical  garb,  walked  past  the  judges. 
Their  parade  opened  Heritage  Day  activities.  Later,  the  eighth 
graders  presented  an  inspiring  musical  drama,  "America  in 
Music."  Craft  demonstrations  illustrated  soapmaking,  corn 
shucking,  churning,  clothes  washing,  and  quilting.  There  was 
plenty  of  student  participation  in  old-fashioned  games  such  as 
sack  racing,  horseshoe  pitching,  hopscotch,  and  greasy-pole 
climbing.  The  main  attraction  for  primary  grade  students  was  a 
horse  and  wagon  ride  on  the  baseball  field. 

Several  artists  that  are  members  of  the  Iredell  County  Arts 
Council  displayed  their  talents:  James  Huff  did  charcoal  draw- 
ings, Jack  O'Conner  worked  with  stained  glass,  and  Kathy  Gibbs 
and  Betsy  Collins  demonstrated  pottery  making. 

Colorful  and  interesting  displays  were  located  in  hallways 
and  classrooms.  Antiques,  old  school  yearbooks,  needlework, 
quilts,  wooden  toys,  and  soapstone  sculpture  attracted  visitors' 
curiosity. 

The  annual  event,  organized  by  Helen  Parker,  club  adviser  for 
the  Harmony  Junior  Historians,  was  well  attended  by  guests  from 
Iredell  County.  Dr.  W.  T.  Poston,  school  superintendent,  and 
members  of  the  county  school  board  joined  the  festivities.  The  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  was  represented  by  Davis 
Waters,  executive  secretary;  Tom  Belton,  field  representative; 
and  Bob  Winters,  editor  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian.  John  H.  Powell, 
extension  services  coordinator  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History,  was  in  attendance  as  well. 

Heritage  Day  1979  was  an  exciting  day  for  all — students  and 
guests  alike. 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 
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The  time  is  here  for  junior  historians  to  begin  work  on  their 
projects  for  the  annual  contest.  Each  year,  the  contest  grows  in 
size  as  greater  numbers  of  students  participate.  The  addition  of 
the  elementary  division  and  the  media  category  has  helped  create 
more  student  involvement.  Although  project  entries  require 
much  time  and  effort,  junior  historians  have  a  strong  interest  in 
their  work  and  produce  increasing  numbers  of  projects. 

Would  you  like  to  study  the  Indians  who  lived  in  your  region 
of  the  state  and  create  a  display  that  illustrates  their  life?  Maybe 
you  and  other  club  members  would  enjoy  building  a  scale  model  of 
a  local  landmark — an  old  courthouse,  cotton  mill,  bank,  or  church 
might  be  your  choice  of  theme.  The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
annual  contest  provides  students  with  opportunities  to  display 
many  talents.  Once  projects  are  entered  in  statewide  competition, 
junior  historians  wonder  about  their  chances  of  winning  an  award 
or  certificate.  Not  until  the  announcements  are  made  from  the 
auditorium  stage  on  the  second  day  of  the  awards  festivities  do 
junior  historians  and  their  advisers  know  the  contest  results. 

The  literary,  arts,  and  media  contest  is  open  to  students  from 
the  fourth  through  the  twelfth  grades.  Both  individual  and  group 
entries  are  accepted.  (A  group  project  is  the  work  of  more  than  one 
student.)  There  are  three  levels  of  competition:  elementary, 
regular,  and  special  achievement.  Your  adviser  can  help  you  select 
a  project  and  guide  you  in  getting  it  ready  for  the  state  contest. 

It  is  important  to  be  familiar  with  all  rules  which  govern  the 
contest.  The  association  can  disqualify  any  entry  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  a  contest  rule.  Take  time  to  review  the  contest 
information  in  the  publication  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Manual: 
Adviser  Handbook  and  Student  Guide.  All  project  entries  must  relate  to 
North  Carolina  history. 

Possibly,  your  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  annual 
contest  entry  could  be  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be 
entered  in  a  district  National  History  Day  contest.  In  order  to  do 
that,  your  project  must  relate  in  some  way  to  the  1980  History 
Day  theme,  "The  Individual  in  History."  Eight  North  Carolina 
universities  will  host  regional  contests  March  7  through  April  19. 
Please  ask  your  adviser  for  contest  guidelines. 

The  most  popular  category  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  contest  is  the  arts  division.  Arts  entries  may  include 
sketches,  drawings,  sculpture,  three-dimensional  models,  cross- 
stitch,  or  handicrafts.  There  are  fewer  entries  in  the  literary 
division.  To  enter  this  division,  you  may  wish  to  write  a  report  or 
research  paper  about  a  noted  citizen,  a  historical  structure,  or  a 
historical  event.  Literary  entires  can  assume  many  forms — a 
descriptive  brochure,  a  pamphlet,  or  a  guidebook.  Those  who 
enjoy  creative  writing  might  like  to  submit  poetry,  a  short  story, 


Charter  Charlie 


Definitions 

Some  words  appearing 
within  THJH  articles  are 
defined  in  nearby  margin 
space.  These  definitions 
are  intended  to  give  only 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
it  has  been  used  in  the  ad- 
joining copy. 


(Charter  Charlie  Cont'd,  on  page  34) 


This  is  the  second  annual  THJH  winter  issue 
having  the  theme  "Local  History."  For  this  theme, 
junior  historians  are  encouraged  to  submit  articles 
about  interesting  people,  places,  or  events  that  are 
a  part  of  the  history  of  their  section  of  the  state.  An 
introduction  to  this  issue  appears  on  page  2. 

Much  of  the  local  history  in  each  county  has 
occurred  within  its  courthouses.  Page  36  of  this 
issue  bears  another  challenge  to  you  to  identify  a 
North  Carolina  courthouse.  The  subject  of  the 
current  contest  appears  on  the  front  cover,  as  well 
as  on  the  contest  introduction  page. 
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TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS 
AND  LOCAL  HISTORY 

Learning  local  history  is  exciting!  This  is  largely  so  because  you  un- 
cover facts  and  stories  about  your  community  and  its  residents.  It  is  very 
personal.  Giving  attention  to  the  home  community  creates  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  be  absorbed  in  a  simulating  study  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween familiar  people,  places,  and  events. 

Your  community's  history  is  a  living  history;  you  see  and  experience 
it  on  a  daily  basis.  In  talking  to  older  members  of  your  community,  you'll 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  events  and  personalities  which  have 
affected  your  life  and  that  of  your  family.  In  writing  Roots,  author  Alex 
Haley  has  surely  conveyed  the  importance  of  knowing  ourselves  and  our 
ancestors. 

Local  history  can  easily  be  shared  with  others.  As  junior  historians 
you  know  that  the  Tar  Heel  junior  Historian  Association  is  dedicated  to 
the  study  and  preservation  of  state  and  local  history  by  young  North 
Carolinians.  The  state  program  is  built  upon  a  strong  foundation — stu- 
dents actively  exploring  their  localities.  The  association  commends  its 
members  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  promoting  local  history. 

The  articles  in  this  issue  reflect  a  youthful  search  for  understanding. 
Each  year,  the  association  devotes  one  complete  issue  to  this  topic.  We 
hope  you  will  enjoy  this  issue  and  that  it  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
many  fascinating  things  you  can  discover  about  your  locality,  your 
history. 

Editor's  Note:  Anne  Fisher,  a  seventh  grader  at  LeRoy  Martin  Junior 
High  School,  has  written  an  article  that  has  been  chosen  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  this  issue's  topic,  "Local  History."  She  poses  a  question 
for  readers  and  then  encourages  them  to  be  more  perceptive  and 
appreciative  of  valuable  evidences  of  our  past  that  are  around  us. 

Have  you  ever  looked  in  a  history  book  and  seen  a  picture  of 
an  extinct  building  and  wished  it  were  still  standing  so  you  could 
visit  it?  I  have.  We  need  to  preserve  many  buildings  so  that  people 
who  are  older,  younger,  and  our  age  can  learn  from  them.  [These 
buildings  can  be  either  historic  sites,  valuable  architectural 
examples,  or  structures  that  significantly  contribute  to  a 
venerable  streetscape.j 

We  have  such  buildings  in  our  "backyards."  For  example,  why 
settle  for  a  photograph  when  we  can  actually  still  have  the  old 
Raleigh  district  office  building  of  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Company?  Before  the  railroad  ceased  using  it  a  few  years 
ago,  the  building  was  one  of  North  Carolina's  oldest  structures 
still  serving  in  its  original  capacity.  Construction  was  begun  on  it 
in  1860  and  a  number  of  additions  were  made  over  the  years. 

Though  it  has  been  uprooted  from  its  original  historic  site  and 
moved  one  block  northwest,  the  building  offers  a  study  of  popular 
architectural  features  of  the  time  when  it  was  built.  The  earliest 
part  of  the  building  is  well  over  one  hundred  years  old,  and 
fortunately  it  was  saved  from  the  wreckers.  It  has  segmental 
arched  heads  over  windows,  projecting  decorative  brick  panels 
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with  corbeled  corners,  and  Italianate  bracketed  cornices. 

This  historical  building  was  almost  lost.  Are  we  going  to  let 
other  examples  of  such  beauty  and  historical  record  go  to  waste  or 
be  destroyed  in  the  future?  I  hope  not,  because  learning  by  seeing 
the  real  thing  is  a  lot  more  interesting  than  just  reading  a 
paragraph  or  two  on  a  plaque  marked  "On  this  spot  stood.  .  .  ." 

From  now  on  let  us  keep  our  eyes  open  for  "backyard" 
learning  experiences  and  history  that  is  within  our  midst. 


For  Our  Fourth-Grade  Readers 


North  Carolina  Taverns 


Demolition  means  destruction. 


Taverns  developed  in  colonial  times  as  gathering  places  for 
travelers  and  townsmen.  A  tavern  was  a  place  where  one  could 
talk,  smoke,  eat,  drink,  play  cards,  or  read  a  newspaper.  Not  only 
were  food  and  drink  served,  but  lodging  was  provided.  Taverns 
were  popular  stopping  points  for  colonial  stagecoaches.  Travelers 
would  find  rest,  and  horses  were  given  fodder,  oats,  hay,  and 
water  at  the  tavern  stable. 

A  few  restored  taverns  exist  today.  Salem  Tavern,  built  in 
1784  in  the  Moravian  town  of  Salem,  is  North  Carolina's  best- 
known  eighteenth-century  tavern.  The  brick  building  replaced 
an  earlier  tavern  that  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Salem  Tavern, 
operated  by  the  Moravian  church,  was  a  place  for  travelers  and 
traders  who  had  business  to  attend  to  in  the  community.  The 
most  notable  visitor  who  lodged  at  the  tavern  was  George  Wash- 
ington who  stayed  two  nights  in  1791.  The  tavern  is  an  inter- 
esting building,  and  you  should  consider  a  visit  there  when  you 
are  in  the  Winston-Salem  area. 

The  Eagle  Tavern  at  Historic  Halifax  is  an  important  public 
building  which  the  state  of  North  Carolina  is  restoring.  Since  its 
construction  in  the  1790s,  the  tavern  has  been  moved  twice  to 
save  it  from  demolition.  It  was  a  popular  gathering  place  for 
political  discussions.  The  French  military  leader  Lafayette,  who 
helped  America  win  its  independence,  was  honored  at  a  tavern 
banquet  in  Halifax  in  1825.  The  old  building  is  scheduled  to  reopen 
as  a  restaurant,  and  by  April  visitors  will  be  able  to  walk  through 
the  tavern  and  see  its  interior. 

Wentworth,  the  smallest  county  seat  in  the  state,  has  a  very 
fine  tavern.  Built  across  from  the  courthouse  and  jail  on  the  main 
road  connecting  Madison  to  Reidsville,  Wright  Tavern  served 
many  travelers  and  townspeople.  Wright  Tavern  was  a  county- 
seat  tavern.  Within  the  building,  citizens  of  Rockingham  County 
would  gather  during  court  week.  The  tavern  provided  lodging, 
food,  and  refreshment  for  those  who  had  come  to  town.  The 
building  served  as  a  focal  point — a  gathering  place  for  people  to 
visit  with  one  another  and  to  discuss  court  cases. 
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Members  of  the  Wright  family  owned  and  operated  the 
tavern  for  over  a  century.  William  Wright  purchased  the  lot  on 
which  the  tavern  stands  from  Robert  Williams.  A  small  structure, 
probably  a  small  frame  or  log  dwelling  of  two  rooms  and  a  sleeping 
garret,  stood  on  the  lot  possibly  as  early  as  1790.  Initially  it  may 
not  have  been  intended  to  serve  as  a  tavern,  but  by  about  1810 
William  Wright  had  expanded  the  structure  and  opened  the 
tavern.  By  1817,  he  received  a  license  from  the  county  court  to 
dispense  and  sell  liquor.  When  William  died,  his  son  James  Wright 
took  over  the  tavern  and  operated  it  for  fifty-three  years,  and 
during  this  period  the  tavern  gained  its  widest  reputation. 

James  Wright  married  Ella  Wall  on  January  29,  1823.  They 
lived  at  the  tavern.  Because  James  and  Ella  had  a  family  of  nine 
children,  additions  were  made  to  the  tavern  so  there  would  be 
room  for  the  Wright  family  as  well  as  the  permanent  boarders  and 
travelers.  An  open  passageway  through  the  building,  often  called 
a  "dog  run"  or  "possum  trot,"  separated  the  private  quarters  from 
the  public  area. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  during  James 
Wright's  ownership,  the  tavern  was  surrounded  by  an  assemblage 
of  outbuildings  which  included  a  storehouse,  a  log  kitchen, 
servants'  quarters,  a  smokehouse,  an  icehouse,  and  a  stable. 

A  stagecoach  line  connecting  Danville,  Virginia,  to  Salisbury, 
passed  through  Wentworth  and  made  stops  there.  Courthouse 
officials  such  as  lawyers  and  judges  would  board  at  the  tavern. 

James  W.  Reid,  eldest  grandson  of  James  Wright,  assumed 
operation  of  the  tavern  prior  to  his  grandfather's  death  on  May 
28,  1876.  By  this  time  the  tavern  was  called  the  Reid  Boarding 
House.  According  to  1882  records,  the  Reid  House  charged  25 
cents  for  a  meal,  75  cents  for  room  and  board,  and  75  cents  for  one 
meal  and  keeping  a  horse  for  a  day.  A  month's  board  was  $12.50. 
James  W.  Reid  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Reid  House  from  1876  to 
1887.  He  did  extensive  remodeling,  and  a  local  newspaper  com- 
mented that  the  Reid  House  offered  superior  quarters  for  man 
and  beast.  Miss  Nannie  Wright,  Mr.  Wright's  aunt,  was  in  reality 
the  proprietress.  Mr.  Reid  was  busy  with  his  law  practice  and 
speechmaking.  Mrs.  Alberta  Craig  recalled  that  "Mrs.  Reid  made 
the  hotel  very  attractive  by  her  music,  as  she  played  the  piano 
beautifully.  Two  mocking  birds  hung  in  a  cage  near  the  parlor 
door."  One  of  the  birds  occasionally  whistled  as  Mrs.  Reid  played! 

James  W.  Reid  over  extended  himself  and  had  to  declare 
bankruptcy.  In  1887  the  building  was  sold  to  John  W.  Fries  of 
Salem.  Miss  Nannie  Wright  continued  to  run  the  Reid  House 
which  she  purchased  in  1898.  The  Reid  House  continued  to  have 
public  accommodations  until  the  1930s. 

Interesting  dates — Wright  Tavern 

1967    The  tavern  purchased  by  the  Rockingham  County 

Historical  Society. 
1971    Restoration  begun. 

1980  Tavern  opens  this  spring.  The  building  houses  a 
museum  with  exhibits  that  will  be  changed  period- 
ically. It  serves  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  Rocking- 
ham County  Historical  Society. 


Garret.  Space  in  a  house  just 
below  a  sloping  roof;  attic. 


Reputation  means  fame. 


Assemblage.  Group. 


Proprietor.  Owner. 


Proprietress.  An  owner  who  is  a 
woman': 


Bankruptcy.  Bankrupt 
condition.  A  person  can  be 
declared  by  a  court  of  law  to  be 
unable  to  pay  his  debts- 
bankrupt.  Property  is 
distributed  as  far  as  it  will  go 
among  people  to  who/n  he 
owes  money. 
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When  your  class  visits  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  in  Raleigh,  be  sure  to  look  for  the  Wright  Tavern  model  on 
display  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Gallery.  The  contest- 
winning  project  was  constructed  by  Dennis  Lowe.  A  good  por- 
tion of  the  information  on  the  Wright  Tavern  and  Reid  family 
was  compiled  by  Michael  Perdue.  (See  "The  History  of  Wright 
Tavern.  .  .  ,"  pp.  16  and  17,  Fall  1979,  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian.) 
Dennis  and  Michael  are  members  of  the  Wentworth  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historians. 

Activities 

Match  the  town  with  the  tavern  by  drawing  a  line  to  the 
correct  answer. 

1.  Halifax  Wright  Tavern 

2.  Wentworth  Salem  Tavern 

3.  Winston-Salem  Eagle  Tavern 

Can  you  unscramble  the  letters  to  form  words  found  in 
this  article? 

1.  r  v  a  n  t  e    4.  v  t  r  1  a  e  e  r  

2.  d  o  1  i  n  g  g    5.  a  1  e  m   

3.  b  I  a  e  s  t   

(Answers  appear  on  bottom  of  page  26) 
Source: 

Butler,  Lindley  S.,  Wright  Tavern:  A  Courthouse  Inn  and  Its  Proprietors.  Went- 
worth: Rockingham  County  Historical  Society,  1973. 


Local  History  Projects  in  Reidsville 

Marguerite  Holt,  Adviser 
Reidsville  Junior  High  Junior  Historians 
Reidsville  Junior  High  School 
Reidsville 


Students  in  history  and  English  classes  taught  by  Marguerite 
Holt  and  Mary  E.  Wood  at  Reidsville  Junior  High  School  under- 
took a  local  history  project  this  year.  The  classes  were  divided  into 
groups,  and  each  group  "adopted"  a  local  building  for  extensive 
research.  The  buildings  were  selected  after  students  viewed  slides 
of  Reidsville  and  went  on  a  downtown  walking  tour  designed  for 
the  project  by  the  teachers.  The  slides  were  made  during  a  recent 
Inventory.  A  complete  and  architectural  and  historical  inventory.  The  classes  gained  valu- 
detailed  list.  aDle  information  about  the  town's  history  from  a  presentation 

of  the  Reidsville  Junior  Service  League's  "Peddler's  Trunk  of  Early 
Reidsville." 

Students  within  each  group  interviewed  people  in  the  com- 
munity who  owned  the  "adopted"  building  or  had  knowledge  of 
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the  building's  history.  They  used  old  Sanborn  insurance  maps  to 
trace  the  structure's  history  and  to  find  information  about  life 
in  earlier  years. 

Ms.  Laura  Phillips,  architectural  historian,  provided  infor- 
mation gathered  during  her  research  and  inventory  of  the  struc- 
tures in  Reidsville.  In  order  to  study  structural  details  and  take 
pictures  inside  and  outside,  each  student  group  visited  the  build- 
ing it  had  selected. 

Information  learned  about  the  building  was  used  to  prepare 
a  book  which  was  bound  by  the  students.  Each  book  includes  a 
documentary  narrative  of  the  building's  history,  a  map  drawn  to 
scale  and  showing  the  route  from  Reidsville  Junior  High  School  to 
the  building,  and  written  directions  on  how  to  get  from  the  school 
to  the  building.  Also  included  are  an  original  short  story  that 
features  the  building  in  its  setting  and  plot  and  an  imaginary 
dialogue  with  the  building.  Each  book  contains  a  copy  of  an  inter- 
view conducted  by  the  group,  a  copy  of  a  thank-you  note  written 
to  the  person  interviewed,  sketches  of  the  building,  and  photo- 
graphs taken  of  the  building  by  the  students. 

The  students  evaluated  the  building's  importance  based  on  its 
historical,  architectural,  and  cultural  features.  They  considered 
whether  or  not  the  structure  was  in  danger  of  being  demolished 
and  its  potential  for  being  "recycled"  or  adapted  to  another  use,  if 
necessary  in  order  to  save  it.  A  guest  speaker,  Lucie  Felts,  who  is 
involved  with  the  Reidsville  Historic  Properties  Commission, 
gave  the  students  information  about  historic  preservation  which 
helped  greatly  in  their  evaluation  of  the  building. 

Six  classes  were  involved  in  the  project,  and  twenty-four 
groups  were  formed.  The  twenty-four  books  that  were  bound 
represent  seventeen  buildings  in  Reidsville.  Among  them  are  pri- 
vate homes,  commercial  buildings,  a  church,  and  a  school.  .  .  . 

I  hope  that  my  history  students,  all  of  whom  are  affiliated 
with  Reidsville  Junior  High  School  junior  historians,  will  continue 
their  research  and  interest  in  the  buildings  in  their  city.  Plans  are 
underway  to  enter  some  of  the  work  in  THJHA  state  competition 
this  year. 

.  .  .  I'm  excited  about  what  these  eighth-graders  have  done. 


Oakes-Motley  House 

Documentary  Narrative.  A 

presentation  of  factual 
information  in  a  story. 

Dialogue.  A  conversation. 

Potential  means  possible 
capability. 


The  following  articles  were  among  those  prepared  by  Reidsville 
Junior  Historians. 

The  Editor,  TH)H 


The  Oakes-Motley  House 


The  Oakes-Motley  House  is  located  at  101  North  Market 
Street.  It  was  built  in  1870  to  be  Major  Mortimer  Oakes's  private 
living  quarters.  Oakes  was  the  first  mayor  of  Reidsville.  He  was 
elected  mayor  on  Friday,  December  23, 1873,  the  same  day  Reids- 
ville was  incorporated.  Oakes  first  came  to  Reidsville  in  1863  to 
supervise  the  building  of  the  railroad.  In  1866  he  bought  a  lot  on 


Incorporated  means  made  into 
a  corporation;  legally  united  so 
as  to  establish  municipal 
authorities  empowered  to  act 
for  the  people. 
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the  southeast  corner  of  what  is  now  Oakes  Alley  and  West  Market 
Street,  where  the  shipping  room  of  American  Tobacco  Company 
now  stands.  He  built  Reidsville's  first  hotel,  the  Piedmont  Hotel. 
In  1867  he  joined  with  Dr.  John  Smith  in  building  a  general  store. 

In  1860  he  had  enough  money  to  buy  139  acres  of  land  from 
Joseph  Holderby,  Esq.  He  built  his  house  on  the  west  corner  of 
North  Market  Street  close  to  where  it  now  stands.  The  railroad 
tracks  ran  west  of  his  house. 

There  are  features  which  make  the  house  interesting,  such 
as  the  lattice  work  on  the  porch,  the  heavy  tin  on  the  roof,  the 
original  chimney,  the  spiral  staircase,  and  the  stained  glass 
around  the  main  door.  There  is  a  fireplace  in  every  room.  Some  of 
the  design  on  the  outside  of  the  house  is  handcarved.  The  win- 
dows are  6  feet  tall  or  more.  The  architectural  style  is  Italianate. 
To  a  visitor,  it  imparts  a  feeling  of  being  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  Oakes-Motley  House  is  connected  with  another  import- 
ant figure  in  Reidsville's  history,  A.  H.  Motley.  He  bought  the 
house  from  Major  Oakes  and  built  a  big  tobacco  factory  north  of 
the  house. 

In  1944  Mr.  Will  Gravely  purchased  the  house  from  William 
C.  Stokes  and  Kearns  Thompson.  Two  years  after  Mr.  Gravely 
bought  the  house,  it  was  moved  back  a  short  distance,  east  of 
where  it  had  been.  Originally,  the  house  had  a  cellar,  and  a  still 
was  found  there.  In  1962  Bush  Brothers  Plating  Company  bought 
the  land  that  fronted  on  Northwest  Market  Street.  Mr.  Gravely 
had  the  house  moved  back  15  feet.  Today,  the  house  is  hard  to  see 
because  it  is  in  the  middle  of  a  lot  between  Bush  Brothers  and 
other  smaller  houses.  The  house  is  rented  to  a  woman  who  in  turn 
rents  rooms  to  others,  mostly  to  migrant  workers. 

The  Oakes-Motley  House  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  be- 
cause there  are  no  adequate  boundaries  to  protect  it  and  because 
it  is  in  an  area  zoned  for  business.  The  owner  has  been  contacted 
by  businesses  wanting  to  buy  the  property.  The  house  should 
be  saved  because  it  represents  an  important  part  of  Reidsville's 
past.  It  may  be  necessary  to  move  the  house  to  another  location  to 
save  it. 


Jennings-Baker  House 


The  Jennings-Baker  House 

David  Halbrook 


The  Jennings-Baker  House  is  located  at  608  Vance  Street.  It 
was  built  about  1880  by  William  Jennings  for  his  family.  He  owned 
a  brickyard  and  built  the  house  with  bricks  from  it.  The  building  is 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Reidsville,  and  it  still  has  much  of  its 
original  workmanship  and  material.  The  outside  of  the  house  is 
brick,  and  the  inside  walls  are  also  brick.  The  inside  walls  are  six- 
teen inches  thick. 

There  were  only  two  houses  like  this  in  Reidsville,  and  the 
other  one  stood  where  the  water  tower  now  stands.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Victorian,  and  the  house  is  supported  by  bricks 


Victorian  means  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  period  of 
reign  (1837-1901)  of  Queen 
Alexandria  Victoria  (1819- 
1901)  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
letters,  art,  or  taste  of  her 
time. 
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from  the  ground  up.  There  are  fireplaces  in  every  room. 

The  house  fullfills  its  original  use  quite  well  because  the 
Jennings  family  lived  there  for  a  while,  and  the  George  Baker 
family  lived  there  for  a  long  time.  The  property  is  now  owned  by 
Jerry  Wagoner,  and  it  is  being  remodeled. 


Catawba  College 


Jennifer  Higgins 
Bostian  '79ers 
Bostian  Elementary  School 
China  Grove 


Catawba  College  was  chartered  December  17,  1851,  follow- 
ing its  founding  that  year  by  the  North  Carolina  Classis  of  the 
German  Reformed  church.  Prior  to  the  founding  of  the  college, 
young  men  of  the  Reformed  church  in  North  Carolina,  who 
wished  an  education  for  the  gospel  ministry,  had  to  go  to 
Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  their  education. 

The  school  opened  in  Newton,  North  Carolina,  in  a  structure 
known  as  the  Old  Town  Academy  Building.  After  being  in  the 
original  structure  for  a  while,  the  school  was  moved  to  the  Old 
White  Church  (Reformed),  the  first  church  in  Newton.  About  two 
years  later,  the  school  was  moved  to  a  new  campus  that  was  built 
on  a  six-acre  tract  of  land  lying  south  of  the  village. 

In  1880,  a  three-story  brick  building  was  constructed  which 
added  greatly  to  the  school's  physical  plant.  In  that  year,  the 
institution  became  coeducational. 

Rev.  Jacob  C.  Clapp  became  known  as  "The  Great  President" 
of  Catawba  College.  He  accepted  the  office  in  1862  and  had  a  long 
and  honorable  term  of  service,  resigning  in  1900.  During  the  first 
months  of  the  Civil  War,  most  of  the  students  attending  the 
school  enlisted  in  the  army.  As  a  result,  Dr.  Clapp  began  operating 
an  academy  in  the  college  buildings  at  the  insistence  of  local 
citizens.  After  the  war  ended  in  1865,  classes  for  Catawba  High 
Classis.  The  governing  body  School  were  conducted  there.  It  was  not  until  1885  that  the 
in  some  Reformed  churches.      institution  resumed  operations  as  a  college. 

Coeducational.  Educating  boys  BY  1923>>  tne  school  was  experiencing  such  financial  diffi- 

and  girls  together  in  the  same  culties  that  it  was  decided  that  classes  should  be  suspended  for  one 
school.  year;  however,  it  was  the  fall  of  1925  before  classes  resumed. 

While  the  school  was  closed,  the  trustees  and  other  officials  voted 
to  move  it  to  Salisbury  where  it  would  occupy  the  buildings  con- 
structed during  the  1910s  for  Salisbury  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute. 

The  Salisbury  site  consisted  of  forty-three  acres  and  included 
a  large  uncompleted  administration  building  and  furniture  and 
equipment  for  which  the  college  agreed  to  pay  $46,818.60. 

At  this  time,  it  was  also  decided  that  in  order  for  the  school  to 
have  a  more  promising  future,  its  standard  would  be  raised  to 
Grade  "A."  According  to  educational  standards  of  the  day,  it  was  a 
junior  college,  and  the  administrators  did  not  feel  that  such  a  rat- 
ing was  sufficient  for  a  school  which  was  expected  to  continue 


supplying  ministers  for  the  Reformed  church  in  the  South. 

During  the  first  year  at  Salisbury  (1925-1926),  the  adminis- 
tration building  and  Zartman  Hall  (the  girls'  dormitory)  were 
completed  and  a  gymnasium  was  begun.  The  reorganization  of 
the  college  included  higher  standards  for  faculty.  New  depart- 
ments were  begun  which  broadened  the  curriculum. 

The  year's  enrollment  was  127  students.  At  the  end  of  the 
school's  first  year  at  Salisbury,  it  was  reported  that ". . .  fairly  high 
standards  have  been  maintained  by  the  faculty."  Some  students 
withdrew  of  their  own  accord  and  a  number  of  them  were  asked  to 
withdraw.  It  was  reported  to  be  evident  that  such  a  faculty  as  had 
been  obtained  would  not  allow  standards  to  be  lowered,  though  a 
number  of  students  either  could  not  or  would  not  do  college  work. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  school  year  of  1925-1926,  the  students 
were  encouraged  to  organize  a  student  government.  Through 
such  activity,  it  was  expected  that  the  best  influences  in  the 
student  body  would  gain  control  and  contribute  much  to  the 
development  of  a  healthy  atmosphere  in  which  to  work  and  play. 
A  number  of  small  scholarships  were  also  awarded. 

There  were  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  track  teams,  but 
these  did  not  have  full-time  paid  coaches.  The  Blue  Masque 
dramatic  society  gave  several  performances  and  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  capable  group. 

Since  1927,  many  changes  have  taken  place  on  the  college 
campus.  The  administration  is  housed  in  a  very  modern  office  and 
classroom  structure.  Modern  computers  speed  the  work.  There  is 
another  gymnasium,  a  student  center,  additional  dormitory  space 
for  the  girls,  a  library,  a  chapel,  and  a  science  building.  Enrollment 
now  is  approximately  1,500,  and  Catawba  College  has  become 
well  known  for  its  business-administration  and  education  cur- 
riculums. 


Source: 

Leonard,  Rev.  Jacob  Calvin,  D.D.  History  of  Catawba  College,  1927  (No 
publisher  listed). 


The  Old  Avalon  Mill 

Steve  Besch 
Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tarheels  III 
Madison-Mayodan  Middle  School 
Madison 

On  June  15,  1899,  Colonel  John  W.  Fries,  R.J.  Reynolds,  W.C. 
Ruffin,  and  B.N.  Duke  met  and  decided  to  build  a  new  cotton  mill 
and  name  it  "Avalon." 

A  large  dam  was  constructed  to  power  the  mill.  This  dam  was 
of  large  granite  blocks  and  was  constructed  on  the  Mayo  River 
near  the  foot  of  Cedar  Mountain.  A  1,950-foot  long  canal  carried 
the  water  to  the  mill.  Large  locks  regulated  the  flow  of  water  at 
both  ends  of  the  canal. 


At  the  end  of  the  canal,  water  was  forced  through  a  metal  grid 
and  rushed  over  two  1,200-horsepower  S.  Morgan  Smith  turbine 
waterwheels  and  then  to  a  "rope  tower."  The  rope  tower  con- 
tained an  incredible  pulley  system.  A  wheel  90  inches  in  diameter 
had  four  1  3/4-inch  ropes  connected  to  a  wheel  66  inches  in  diam- 
eter located  at  each  floor  level  in  the  mill.  The  90-inch  wheel 
turned  at  a  speed  of  220  revolutions  per  minute  and  each  of  the 
smaller  ones  at  300. 

On  June  15,  1911,  at  about  5:55  p.m.,  Grover  Cobbage  left 
his  spinning  frames  to  change  clothes.  He  asked  John  Willie 
Richardson  to  watch  his  looms.  Richardson  noticed  smoke  com- 
ing from  Cobbage's  looms,  grabbed  a  bucket  of  water,  and  threw  it 
on  the  looms.  It  only  made  the  fire  worse.  "Before  we  knew  what 
was  happening  the  flames  had  flashed  through  the  whole  fourth 
floor.  We  knew  there  was  no  hope,  for  the  place  was  full  of  lint  and 
oil.  People  ran  around  too  dazed  to  believe  what  was  happening," 
said  Richardson  in  a  1958  interview.  Two  Poole  brothers  (then 
teenagers)  ran  around  the  lower  floors  yelling  "Fire!"  Nobody 
believed  them  because  people  had  done  it  before  as  a  joke. 

Luckily  the  work  day  was  over  and  the  building  was  almost 
empty.  The  last  people  leaving  the  building  noticed  flames  and 
smoke  pouring  from  the  top  floors.  It  was  the  largest  fire  Rocking- 
ham County  had  experienced. 

After  the  mill  burned  down  a  new  one  was  built  and  called 
Washington  Mill.  It  is  still  in  operation.  It  does  not  supply  its  own 
power. 

The  new  mill  was  built  farther  down  river  and  all  the  houses 
they  had  built  for  the  employees  of  the  old  mill  had  to  be  put  on 
logs  and  rolled  to  the  new  mill  site.  Some  of  the  old  houses  are  still 
lived  in  today  and  they  are  located  all  over  Mayodan. 

Source 

Fouchee,  Ola  Maie.  Avalon:  A  North  Carolina  Town  of  joy  and  Tragedy.  Books: 
Chapel  Hill,  1977. 


My  Trip  to  Stagville  Plantation 

Billy  Downs 
Martin  '7bers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

On  October  19,  1979,  members  of  the  Martin  '76ers  took  a 
bus  trip  to  Stagville  Plantation  which  is  eleven  miles  north  of 
Durham.  The  trip  had  been  well  planned  under  the  leadership  of 
our  advisers,  Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Mary  Jackman. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  the  house  at  Stagville  is  not 
large  and  elegant  like  Tryon  Palace,  but  it  is  small  and  sturdy. 
Inside,  there  are  old  pieces  of  furniture  situated  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  original  pieces  must  have  been.  The  oldest  piece 
now  in  the  house  dates  back  to  1790.  New  Windsor  chairs  line  the 
hall  and  are  used  in  an  upstairs  area  that  is  now  used  for  classes. 
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Recently,  Stagville  has  been  used  as  a  site  for  teaching  historic 
preservation  and  its  related  technology. 

The  history  of  Stagville  Plantation  is  complex.  The  house  was 
begun  about  1787  and  finished  by  1799.  From  1787  until  1948,  the 
place  was  the  property  of  the  Bennehan-Cameron  family.  This 
was  the  wealthiest  family  in  North  Carolina,  and  Stagville  was  a 

component  of  the  largest  plantation  in  the  state.  It  contained  more      Component.  An  essential  part, 
than  30,000  acres.  By  1844,  the  plantation  housed  898  slaves.  By 
then,  the  family  also  owned  lands  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and 
many  of  the  slaves  were  sent  there  to  work. 

There  is  much  recorded  history  of  the  black  presence  at 
Stagville.  The  owners  of  the  plantation  kept  records  of  the  blacks 

from  their  births  to  their  deaths.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  those  Descendants  are  people  born 
people  live  in  the  area  today.  of  a  certain  group. 

After  leaving  the  main  house,  we  walked  through  woods  until 
we  arrived  at  a  small  cemetery.  In  it  are  buried  only  three  people, 
members  of  the  Bennehan  family. 

Moving  farther  into  the  woods,  we  found  the  stone 
foundation  outline  of  a  slave  house.  This  slave  house  was  occupied 
from  about  1790  until  1950.  During  archaeological  excavation 
there,  the  archaeologists  found  many  objects  of  various  ages. 
They  found  a  Cowie  shell  which  was  used  as  currency  in  Africa. 
Since  no  Stagville  slaves  are  known  to  have  come  directly  from 
Africa,  this  shell  was  possibly  a  souvenir  that  had  been  passed 
from  one  to  another  through  several  generations  of  slaves  before 
it  became  lost.  Close  to  the  surface  the  achaeologists  found  a  comb 
made  from  bone,  a  1770  clay  pipe,  and  a  1944  nickle. 

We  got  back  into  our  bus  and  traveled  a  short  distance  down 
the  road  to  Horton  Grove.  At  this  place  are  four  living  quarters  of 
half-timbered  construction  with  brick  infill — sometimes  called 
nogging.  These  structures  housed  some  of  the  slaves  on  the 
plantation. 

Indeed,  Stagville  Plantation  is  an  interesting  place  with  a 
unique  history  in  North  Carolina  and  the  South. 


A  House  Where  Governor  Vance  Stayed 


Amy  Cartner 
Harmony  Junior  Historians 
Harmony  Elementary  School 
Harmony 


The  Vance  House  on  East  Sharpe  Street  stood  on  West  Broad 
Street  when  North  Carolina  Governor  and  Mrs.  Zebulon  B. 
Vance  lived  there  for  a  short  time  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  house  has  been  restored  and  is  maintained  as  a  museum  by 
the  Statesville  Chapter  of  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

Governor  Zebulon  B.  Vance  was  arrested  on  May  13,  1865, 
just  about  a  month  after  Stoneman's  entry  into  Statesville.  Vance 
had  fled  Raleigh  in  the  face  of  Sherman's  approach  on  April  12  and 
after  several  conferences  on  the  way  had  come  to  Statesville  to 
join  his  wife  and  his  family.  They  had  been  sent  ahead  some  time 


Vance  House 

Photograph  courtesy  of  Aerial  Photography  Services,  Inc.,  Charlotte. 

earlier  and  were  living  in  a  rented  house  on  West  Broad  Street 
near  the  college.  Just  why  Vance  picked  Statesville  for  their 
retreat  is  a  litte  hazy.  The  time  of  his  arrival  there  is  also  unclear. 
But  he  was  in  Statesville  on  May  13,  when  a  Federal  force  with 
much  pomp  rode  up  to  his  house  and  arrested  him. 

His  stay  in  Statesville  left  an  impression  on  the  town.  Logan 
Stimson  told  over  and  over  of  sitting  in  Vance's  Sunday  school 
class  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Governor  Vance  was  arrested  on  his  thirty-fifth  birthdav  and 
was  taken  from  Statesville  to  Salisbury  and  then  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  he  was  held  as  a  Federal  prisoner. 

After  his  release  on  July  5, 1865,  Vance  practiced  law  in  Char- 
lotte. In  1868  he  returned  to  Statesville  to  defend  unsuccessfully 
Thomas  Dula  (hero  of  the  folk  song  "Ballad  of  Tom  Dooley")  on  a 
murder  charge. 


Boxwoods 

Edwinna  Stines 
Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tarheels  III 
Madison-Mayodan  Middle  School 
Madison 

Boxwoods  was  the  home  of  Randolph  Duke  Scales.  Scales 
built  the  home  between  1810  and  1820.  The  house  is  built  of  red 
tapestry  brick  layed  on  a  stone  foundation.  It  is  two-and-one-half 
stories  tall  except  for  a  one-story  room  attached  at  one  end.  There 
are  two  chimneys  on  either  end.  The  main  part  of  the  house  has 
eight  rooms. 

A  kitchen  stands  separate  from  the  living  quarters,  and  the 
structures  once  had  a  commanding  view  of  the  Dan  River. 


The  house  gets  its  name  from  the  many  boxwoods  growing 
around  it.  These  plants  line  the  walkways  and  entrance.  When 
they  were  counted  over  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  more  than 
one  thousand.  Several  species  are  growing  there,  including  dwarf 
box,  tree  box,  and  others  that  are  found  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Scales  was  the  founder  of  Madison.  His  home  is  the  oldest 
surviving  home  in  Madison  and  it  was  the  first  plantation  house 
built  there.  He  married  Elizabeth  Deering  of  "Valley  Home"  on 
Belews  Creek. 

In  December  of  1844,  Scales  sold  his  house  to  Dr.  John  Oliver, 
a  bachelor.  By  February  of  1845,  he  had  moved  to  Mississippi. 
Oliver  did  not  keep  the  house  long,  but  while  he  was  there  he  gave 
land  on  Academy  Street  to  the  Presbyterian  church  for  a 
cemetery. 

Dr.  Oliver  sold  Boxwoods  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  DePuy 
Watkins.  They  came  from  Virginia.  The  Olivers  kept  the  house 
until  1875,  when  they  sold  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Vaughan.  As 
years  passed,  it  was  passed  down  though  the  family  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  Penny. 

The  following  has  been  written  about  Boxwoods: 

"It  seems  as  if  the  country's  very  heart  were  centered 
there, 

And  that  its  antique  grace  must  ever  hold  it  from  the 
world  apart." 


Abandoned  Cemeteries 

The  fall  issue  of  THJH  contains  an  article  about  the  formation  of  a 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  Abandoned  Cemeteries  in  North  Carolina 
(page  29).  This  committee  was  formed  by  the  General  Assembly.  Several 
junior  historian  clubs  have  become  involved,  among  them  the  Martin 
'76ers  in  Raleigh  and  the  Harmony  Junior  Historians  in  Harmony.  Mem- 
bers of  these  clubs  have  written  articles  about  local  cemeteries  and  two 
of  these  articles  appear  here. 

Scottie  Wike 
Harmony  Junior  Historians 
Harmony  Elementary  School 
Harmony 


The  old  Nicholson  Cemetery  is  located  in  northern  Iredell 
County,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Statesville  off  US  High- 
way 21  near  the  old  Barnard  Mill  site.  It  was  a  family  plot  which 
was  begun  in  the  early  1800s.  In  1931  the  plot  was  enclosed  by  a 
beautiful  rock  wall. 

Today  the  cemetery  is  in  very  poor  condition.  Most  of  the 
people  buried  there  are  Nicholsons,  Flemings,  and  Barnards.  It  is 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  many  stones  are  weather-beaten  and 
cracked,  but  most  are  readable.  The  iron  gate  has  rusted  and  is 
hard  to  open. 

One  grave  contains  the  remains  of  a  man  who  was  burned  to 
death  and  his  body  cremated  for  burial. 
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Nicholson  Cemetery 


Philanthropist.  A  person  who 
practices  philantrophy, 
especially  by  giving  sizable 
donations  of  money  to  worthy 
causes. 


The  youngest  person  I  found  buried  there  was  Stella  R. 
Barnard  who  was  born  on  May  4,  1885,  and  died  August  13, 1899. 
She  was  fourteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  The  oldest 
was  Rebecca  Nicholson,  born  April  12,  1817,  and  died  May  21, 
1903.  She  was  eighty-six  years  old. 

Many  tombstones  are  blocked  from  view  by  weeds,  but  I 
estimate  that  there  are  about  thirty  to  forty  graves. 

There  are  many  similar  cemeteries  throughout  Iredell 
County  and  North  Carolina  that  need  to  be  cleaned  and  cared  for 
better.  Our  history  club  is  interested  in  locating  and  charting 
these  family  plots  in  our  county. 


LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

Two  of  Raleigh's  oldest  burial  grounds  are  the  City  Cemetery 
and  Oakwood  Cemetery.  The  City  Cemetery,  which  dates  back  to 
1798,  is  the  oldest  public  burial  ground  in  Raleigh.  It  lies  between 
New  Bern  Avenue,  Hargett  Street,  and  East  Street.  Some  import- 
ant men  who  are  buried  there  are  William  Polk,  a  Revolutionary 
War  officer;  Jacob  Johnson,  father  of  Andrew  Johnson  who  served 
as  seventeenth  president  of  the  United  States;  William  Boylan'and 
Joseph  Gales,  newspaper  editors;  John  Rex,  planter,  industrialist, 
and  philanthropist;  William  Peace,  merchant  and  philanthropist; 
and  Thomas  Meredith,  minister  and  editor. 

Oakwood  Cemetery  is  located  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  his- 
toric Oakwood  neighborhood.  Forty  thousand  people  have  been 
buried  there  since  1869.  Oakwood  contains  the  graves  of  six 
North  Carolina  governors:  Charles  B.  Aycock,  Thomas  Bragg, 
Daniel  G.  Fowle,  William  W.  Holden,  David  L.  Swain,  and  Jona- 
than Worth. 

Tombstones  often  contain  a  lot  of  information.  For  example, 
the  Oakwood  monument  of  General  Thomas  Fentress  Toon  tells 
of  his  Civil  War  career: 

Lieut.  Company  K  20th 

N.C.  Regiment  CSA  1861 
Promoted  to  Captain  same  year 
Elected  Colonel  1863 
Promoted  to  General  1864 
Wounded  at  Cold  Harbor, 

Chancellorsville,  Spottsylvania, 

Petersburg 


Molasses,  Butter,  and  Sassafras  Tea 
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Brenda  Revelle 
Project:  Old  &  New 
Central  Junior  High  School 
Gatesville 

On  October  7,  1979,  I  talked  with  my  mother,  Mrs.  Thelma 
Revelle,  and  she  gave  information  to  me  about  making  molasses 
and  butter  that  was  given  to  her  by  her  mother.  She  also  remem- 
bered a  home  remedy  for  a  fever. 

She  told  me  that  my  grandmother  made  molasses  in  the  fall 
from  sugar  cane.  My  grandmother  chopped  down  the  sugar  cane, 
stripped  off  the  top,  and  took  the  stalk  to  the  mill.  At  the  mill,  the 
juice  was  squeezed  out  by  crushing  the  stalk.  Then  she  cooked  the 
juice  until  it  boiled  down,  turning  to  molasses.  The  next  step  was 
to  skim  off  the  foam.  She  poured  the  molasses  into  containers  and 
let  it  cool.  The  Molasses  was  then  stored  in  jars  until  used. 

My  grandmother  also  made  butter.  She  did  not  have  a  butter 
churn.  She  used  a  jar  instead.  The  cow  was  milked  during  the  day 
and  the  milk  was  allowed  to  sit  unrefrigerated  until  it  curdled. 
Then  she  put  the  thickened  milk  in  a  jar,  sealed  it,  and  shook  the 
milk  until  it  became  lumpy.  This  took  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  My 
mother  told  me  that  when  the  milk  looked  lumpy,  it  was  partly 
soft  butter.  When  my  grandmother  finished  shaking  the  soft 
butter  and  milk,  she  poured  it  into  a  bowl  and  salted  it.  She  then 
beat  the  remainder  of  the  milk  out  of  the  butter.  The  butter  was 
put  into  a  container  and  set  in  a  cool  place  until  it  became  solid 
enough  to  use. 

My  grandmother  always  took  care  of  her  children,  especially 
when  they  were  sick.  When  they  had  high  fevers,  she  gave  them 
sassafras  tea.  That  was  her  home  remedy.  She  dug  sassafras  roots, 
washed  them,  and  put  them  on  to  boil  over  low  heat.  After  boiling 
the  roots,  she  strained  the  liquid  through  a  sterile  towel  or  other 
piece  of  cloth.  When  it  cooled,  my  grandmother  gave  it  to  my 
mother  and  the  other  children. 

I  enjoyed  the  talk  with  my  mother.  Even  though  my  grand- 
mother has  been  dead  for  many  years,  I  learned  many  things  about 
my  grandmother's  lifestyle  that  I  had  never  known. 


Harvard,  Celo,  and  Seven  Mile  Ridge 

Members  of  the  Hillbilly  Hikers  Club,  fifth  graders  at  South  Toe 
Elementary  School,  Burnsville,  wrote  brief  local  history  articles  which 
were  later  judged.  Four  of  the  winning  entries  appear  here. 

Celo  Community 

Josh  Bernstein 

The  land  that  Celo  Community  is  on  was  once  owned  by 
colonel  McDoull,  a  Civil  War  officer.  His  grave,  along  with  those 


Josh  Bernstein 


of  his  slaves,  is  located  in  present  Celo  Community. 

The  land  Celo  is  located  on  was  bought  by  Arthur  Morgan  in 
1939.  People  did  not  settle  it  until  after  World  War  II.  Between 
1946  and  1950,  ten  to  twenty  families  settled  there.  At  that  time 
there  were  only  two  cars  and  one  telephone  in  the  valley.  There 
was  no  electricity.  To  make  a  living,  they  farmed  and  cut  pulp 
wood  for  paper  mills  to  use  in  making  paper.  They  did  not  have 
tractors  so  they  used  mules  for  farming.  There  was  a  school  bus 
for  those  to  ride  who  lived  more  than  a  mile  away  from  school. 
Many  community  members  helped  each  other  build  their  houses. 
Several  houses  started  as  tent  platforms  and  were  improved  and 
expanded  little  by  little.  The  members  were  good  friends  and 
often  had  square  dances  and  potluck  picnics. 

Celo  School 

Carla  McMahan 

Celo  School  is  located  down  Brown's  Creek  across  from  the 
Brown's  Creek  Church.  There  is  a  house  now  where  the  school 
used  to  be.  When  Wilma  Huskins  was  in  the  first  grade,  her 
teacher  was  Mrs.  May  Chrisawn.  She  said  that  they  had  a  play- 
house in  the  woods. 

In  one  room  they  had  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  They 
had  tables  and  chairs  at  which  to  sit.  They  took  their  dinner  in  a 
bag  and  walked  from  Blue  Rock  Road  to  Celo  School.  They  played 
on  the  steps  of  the  old  Celo  Methodist  Church  nearby.  Ms. 
Huskins  said  that  she  only  went  there  for  about  three  months 
and  then  she  went  to  South  Toe  School. 

Harvard  School 

Laura  Duncan 

My  father,  Bruce  Duncan,  went  to  Harvard  School  from  1930 
to  1935.  Harvard  had  two  classrooms  and  a  cloakroom  where 
coats  were  hung.  It  had  six  grades.  In  one  room  were  the  first, 
second,  and  third  grades.  In  the  other  were  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grades.  The  first,  second,  and  third  grades  were  taught  by 
Miss  Maphra  Byrd.  The  other  teacher  was  Mr.  joe  Robinson. 

The  desks  were  built  for  two.  They  had  places  for  pencils  and 
a  hole  for  an  inkwell.  At  the  bottom  was  a  drawer  for  your  books. 

The  students  had  to  carry  in  firewood  and  water.  The  water 
was  carried  from  a  spring  above  the  school.  The  spring  was  where 
Mr.  Teague's  pump  is  now.  For  lunches,  they  brought  such  things 
as  biscuits  and  jelly  and  ham  in  a  four-pound  bucket,  with  holes 
punched  in  the  lid  for  ventilation. 

The  subject  they  studied  were  history,  geography,  arithme- 
tic, reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  School  started  at  8:00  A.M.  and 
ended  at  3:00  p.m. 

There  were  not  buses  at  Harvard  so  everyone  walked.  They 
didn't  go  to  school  when  snow  was  very,  very  deep. 

If  students  misbehaved  they  were  whipped  with  a  hickory 
switch. 


Seven  Mile  Ridge  School 


April  Huskins 

My  grandpa,  Floyd  Albert  Huskins,  went  to  seven  Mile 
Ridge  School  which  was  located  on  Seven  Mile  Ridge  Road. 

It  was  a  one-room  school  with  outside  toilets.  The  only  heat 
they  had  was  from  a  potbellied  stove.  Oil  lamps  were  used  for 
light  because  there  was  no  electricity.  Each  child  brought  his 
lunch  because  there  was  no  lunchroom. 

Most  of  the  children  walked  to  school.  Others  rode  on 
horseback  or  came  by  wagon.  There  was  no  other  means  of 
transportation. 

Their  clothing  was  much  different  from  today's;  girls  wore 
long  dresses  and  boys  wore  overalls.  At  recess  the  boys  played 
cowboys  and  Indians  with  guns  they  made  out  of  wood. 


Railroads  in  Early  Gaston  County 

Laurie  Barkley 
Belmont  Cardinals 
Belmont  Junior  High  School 
Belmont 

The  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  Gaston 
County  was  largely  due  to  the  building  of  the  railroads. 

In  the  earlier  days,  when  mud  and  dust  were  the  roadbeds 
and  horse  or  mule  teams  were  the  common  carriers,  there  was  not 
much  industrial  or  commercial  development.  The  few  markets 
that  existed  had  to  be  close  at  hand.  The  building  of  the  first  rail- 
road changed  all  this.  The  Carolina  Central,  now  the  Seaboard 
Coastline  Railway  Company,  entered  the  countv  at  Mt.  Holly  in 
1860.  Later  Gaston  County  had  four  main  railroads. 

Together,  railroads,  industry,  and  commerce  began  to  grow. 
Woodyards  were  set  up  near  the  train  station,  with  stacks  of 
logs  to  fire  the  locomotives.  Towns  sprang  up  almost  at  once,  near 
every  station. 

Gaston  farmers  were  hired  to  work  on  roadbeds  and  were 
able  to  sell  railroad  ties  squared  from  the  trunks  of  trees  cut  on 
their  property,  also  to  provide  stacks  of  logs  for  the  woodyards. 
And  when  the  roads  were  complete,  they  provided  transporta- 
tion for  the  grain  and  cotton  from  Gaston  County  farms  and  the 
cloth  woven  by  Gaston  County  cotton  mills.  All  this  activity 
meant  employment  and  hope  to  Gaston  County  farmers.  The 
country  folk  rejoiced  with  the  railroaders. 

Source: 

Separk,  Joseph  H.,  ed.  Gastonia  and  Gaston  County,  North  Carolina,  1846- 
1949.  Gastonia.  [by  the  editor],  1949. 


INDIANS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Janet  Y.  Jacobs,  Director 
Capacity  Building  Project 
N.C.  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs 

Many  North  Carolinians  are  unaware  that  within  their  state 
resides  not  only  the  fifth  largest  Indian  population  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  the  largest  such  population  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  members  of  North  Carolina's  five  Indian  tribes  number  ap- 
proximately 50,000.  The  majority  of  this  Indian  population  lives 
within  eight  specific  areas  in  the  state;  however,  Indian  citizens 
reside  in  ninety-six  of  the  state's  100  counties. 

The  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  lives  on  the  Qualla  Bound- 
ary Reservation,  a  tract  of  land  in  western  North  Carolina  which 
spans  Graham,  Swain,  Jackson,  and  Cherokee  counties.  The  8,500 
members  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  are  descendants  of 
those  Cherokee  who,  in  the  late  1830s,  hid  in  the  hills  of  western 
North  Carolina  rather  than  be  forced  to  march  along  the  in- 
famous "trail  of  tears"  to  Oklahoma.  Today,  the  Cherokee  is  the 
only  tribe  of  North  Carolina's  five  tribes  which  lives  on  a  reserva- 
tion. 

Of  the  45,000  Indians  not  on  reservations  in  North  Carolina, 
the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Robeson  and  surrounding  counties  is  .the 
largest,  having  approximately  30,000  members.  Indeed,  the  Lum- 
bee Tribe  is  the  second  largest  tribe  in  the  country  and  the  largest 
single  tribe  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Lumbee  took  their  name 
in  modern  times  from  the  Lumber  River  which  winds  its  way 
through  Robeson  County. 

The  Coharie  Indians  of  Sampson  and  Harnett  counties  num- 
ber approximately  1,500  and  are  of  Iroquoian  descent.  The  name 
Coharie  comes  from  the  Coharie  River  which  flows  through 
Sampson  and  Harnett  counties. 

A  tribe  of  Tuscarora  and  Saponi  descent,  the  Haliwa,  live  in 
Halifax  and  Warren  counties.  The  Haliwa  tribe  has  approximately 
2,000  members  and  derives  its  name  from  the  two  counties  in 
which  it  resides. 

In  the  area  of  Lake  Waccamaw  in  Bladen  and  Columbus  coun- 
ties live  the  1,000  members  of  the  Waccamaw-Siouan,  a  tribe 
with  Sioux  ancestry.  A  legend  of  the  Waccamaw-Siouan  describes 
a  star  which  fell  and  formed  Lake  Waccamaw,  thus  signifying  that 
the  Waccamaw-Siouan  are  a  special  people. 

The  urban  centers  of  Greensboro,  Charlotte,  and  Fayetteville 
have  significant  Indian  populations.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
11,000  Indian  people  reside  in  these  three  cities. 

The  Indian  population  of  the  United  States  numbers  nearly 
one  million  and  Indians  rank  last  in  virtually  every  statistic  which 
measures  standards  of  living.  North  Carolina  Indians  share  these 
nationwide  problems.  According  to  the  1970  United  States 
Census: 

—The  average  family  income  of  North  Carolina  Indians  is 
$4,957.  That  is  $2,817  less  then  the  average  North  Caro- 
lina family  income  of  $7,774. 
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— Nearly  44  percent  of  the  North  Carolina  Indian  popula- 
tion have  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  compared  to 
the  statewide  figure  of  16  percent. 

— The  average  number  of  school  years  completed  by  North 
Carolina  Indians  is  8.3  while  the  overall  figure  for  North 
Carolinians  is  10.6  years. 

— Only  19.2  percent  of  the  North  Carolina  Indian  population 
complete  high  school. 


Researchers  have  found  that  Indians  have  among  the  high- 
est infant  mortality  and  suicide  rates  of  any  group  in  the  country. 
Proportionately  more  Indians  are  in  prison  than  any  other  ethnic 
group. 

In  recent  years,  Indians  have  begun  to  make  strides  toward  im- 
proving their  status.  Efforts  in  curriculum  development  have 
increased  the  teaching  of  Indian  history  and  culture  in  the  public 
schools.  The  educational  level  of  North  Carolina  Indians  has  been 
improved  through  adult  basic  education  and  other  types  of 
literacy  programs.  More  Indians  are  serving  on  local,  state,  and 
federal  boards  and  councils  than  ever  before.  An  Indian  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  1978-1980  North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

The  North  Carolina  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs  is  a  state 
agency  created  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1971  in  response  to 
the  need  of  Indian  people  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  affairs.  Its 
purpose  is  to  assure  the  rights  of  Indians  to  pursue  their  cultural, 
social,  and  religious  traditions,  and  to  increase  economic  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  Indians  throughout  the  state. 

Indians  of  North  Carolina  are  proud  of  their  heritage  and 


Ethnic  means  having  to  do  with 
the  various  racial  or  cultural 
groups  of  people  and  the 
characteristics,  language, 
and  customs  of  each. 


the  contributions  they  have  made  and  continue  to  make  to  the 
state.  Far  too  many  Indians  have  been  unable  to  realize  their  full 
potential  because  they  have  had  to  choose  between  their  Indian 
cultural  identity  and  the  majority  culture. 

The  commission  was  created  to  represent  all  Indian  tribes 
of  the  state.  The  Cherokee,  however,  declined  representation  on 
the  commission  because  of  their  existing  relationship  with  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  remaining  Indians  in  the 
state,  who  do  not  reside  on  reservations  as  do  the  Cherokees, 
by  law  receive  no  assistance,  services,  or  funds  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Today,  the  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs  is  the  only  govern- 
ment agency  whose  specific  responsibility  is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
North  Carolina  Indians  who  do  not  live  on  reservations.  The  com- 
mission addresses  the  needs  of  the  Indians  of  North  Carolina  by 
developing  programs  aimed  at  providing  employment  and  train- 
ing opportunities,  educational  advancement,  general  community 
development  activities,  and  housing  assistance. 


Additional  information  on  the  Indians  of  North  Carolina  may 
be  acquired  by  contacting  the  following  Indian  organizations: 

North  Carolina  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs 
227  E.  Edenton  Street 
P.O.  Box  27228 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 

Mr.  A.  Bruce  Jones,  Executive  Director 

Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee 

P.O.  Box  455 

Cherokee,  NC  28719 

Mr.  John  A.  Crowe,  Principal  Chief 

Coharie  Intra-Tribal  Council 
P.O.  Box  1094 
Clinton,  NC  28328 

Mr.  Gregory  Jacobs,  Executive  Director 

Guilford  Native  American  Association,  Inc. 

400-406  Prescott  Street 

P.  O.  Box  5623 

Greensboro,  NC  27403 

Ms.  Ruth  Revels,  Executive  Director 

Haliwa  Indian  Tribe,  Inc. 

Route  1,  Box  329 

Hollister,  NC  27844 

Mr.  Harvey  Green,  Executive  Director 

Cumberland  County  Association  for  Indian  People 

Route  2,  Box  2-B 

Downing  Road 

Fayetteville,  NC  28301 

Mr.  James  Hardin,  Executive  Director 


Lumbee  Regional  Development  Association 

P.O.  Box  68 

Pembroke,  NC  28372 

Mr.  Kenneth  Maynor,  Executive  Director 

Metrolina  Native  American  Association 

Mart  Office  Building 

Suite  CC-511 

900  Briarcreek  Road 

Charlotte,  NC  28205 

Mr.  Vail  Carter,  Executive  Director 

Waccamaw-Siouan  Development  Association,  Inc. 
Route  1,  Box  109 
Bolton,  NC  28423 

Mr.  Kent  Patrick,  Executive  Director 
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Borland,  Hal.  WHEN  THE  LEGENDS  DIE.  1963. 

A  young  Indian  boy  returns  to  his  ancestral  ways,  alone,  in  the 
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A  history  of  the  Lumbee  Indians. 

Ellis,  Mel.  SIDEWALK  INDIAN.  1974. 

A  young  Indian  boy,  raised  in  a  large  city,  returns  to  his  reservation 
and  learns  of  his  heritage. 

Evans,  W.  McKee.  TO  DIE  GAME:  THE  STORY  OF  THE  LOWRY  BAND, 
INDIAN  GUERILLAS  OF  THE  RECONSTRUCTION.  1971. 

The  story  of  Henry  Berry  Lowry,  hero  of  the  Lumbee  Indians. 

Johnson,  Dorothy  M.  A  MAN  CALLED  HORSE.  1949. 

The  story  of  a  white  man's  capture  by  an  Indian  tribe  and  his  gradual 
acceptance  of  Indian  life  and  culture. 

Momaday,  N.  Scott,  THE  WAY  TO  RAINY  MOUNTAIN.  1969. 

A  modern-day  Indian's  personal  journey  along  the  path  of  his 
ancestors. 

Richter,  Conrad.  A  COUNTRY  OF  STRANGERS.  1966. 

The  story  of  a  young  girl  torn  between  her  Indian  ways  and  the 
white  man's  world. 

Wetmore,  Ruth.  FIRST  ON  THE  LAND:  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
INDIANS.  1975. 

History  of  Indians  in  North  Carolina  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the 
present.  □ 


THE  FAYETTEVILLE  ARSENAL 
AND  ARMORY 


Tom  Belton 
Field  Representative 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Associatio 


Arsenal.  A  storehouse;  place 
where  military  arms  and  other 
military  equipment  are 
deposited.  Often  interchanged 
with  "armory." 


Armory.  A  manufactory  of 
arms  and  other  military 
equipment,  often  operated  by 
the  government.  Often 
interchanged  with  "arsenal." 

Facilitate  means  to  make 
easier. 


Cornerstone.  A  stone  built  into 
a  corner  of  a  building  as  its 
formal  beginning  and  often 
accompanied  by  ceremonies 
during  installation. 

Hexagonal  means  having  the 
form  of  a  hexagon;  having  six 
sides. 


Antebellum  means  before  the 
American  Civil  War. 


In  the  Haymount  section  of  Fayetteville,  visitors  can  explore 
the  site  of  a  large  arsenal  and  armory  that  served  two  govern- 
ments before  its  destruction.  This  complex,  initially  called  the 
North  Carolina  Arsenal,  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  United 
States  Congress  in  1836.  It  was  one  of  four  new  arsenals  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  designed  to  facilitate  the  storage  and  quick  dis- 
tribution of  arms  in  case  of  war.  These  sites  were  intended  only  to 
hold  the  arms.  The  actual  manufacturing  continued  at  the  two 
national  armories  located  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and 
Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia),  and  at  private- 
contractor  manufactories.  Concern  for  national  defense  had 
grown  enormously  following  the  War  of  1812.  The  army  had 
suffered  its  greatest  embarrassment  during  the  struggle  because 
of  the  evacuation  of  Washington  and  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
city  by  British  soldiers.  It  was  hoped  that  the  arsenal  program 
would  help  prevent  a  similar  catastrophe  in  the  future. 

The  cornerstone  for  the  main  building  was  laid  on  April  13, 
1838,  and  during  the  next  twenty-seven  years  construction  con- 
tinued at  varying  speeds.  Architectural  drawings  called  for  the 
arsenal  to  be  in  the  shape  of  a  square,  five-hundred  feet  on  each 
side,  with  a  two-story  hexagonal  tower  at  each  corner  of  the 
grounds.  The  interior  buildings  situated  along  the  sides  of  the 
square  were  to  be  of  brick  and  have  slate  roofs.  The  main  building, 
which  was  designed  to  hold  the  arms,  was  planned  for  the  center 
of  the  square.  Where  buildings  did  not  connect  along  the  sides, 
heavy  fencing  between  them  completed  the  enclosure.  For  the 
area  outside  the  arsenal  square,  plans  included  a  laboratory  build- 
ing for  the  testing  and  manufacturing  of  ammunition,  and  two 
magazines  for  storage.  With  some  alterations  in  building  design, 
this  plan  was  generally  followed.  Later,  under  the  Confederacy, 
new  buildings  were  erected  outside  the  original  square,  and  that 
area  became  the  main  center  for  the  arsenal's  activities  during  the 
Civil  War. 

Construction  of  the  arsenal  proceeded  at  an  irregular  pace 
after  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone.  Building  activity  primarily 
took  place  during  three  different  periods — for  a  few  years  fol- 
lowing the  initial  work  in  1838,  during  the  late  1840s  and  the  early 
1850s,  and  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  antebellum  period.  A 
reoccurring  lack  of  funds  caused  the  delays.  Another  problem  was 
the  lack  of  local  skilled  artisans,  and  this  necessitated  the  recruit- 
ment of  workers  from  the  North. 

By  the  early  1840s,  the  War  Department  began  to  experience 
doubts  about  the  decision  to  locate  such  an  important  and  expen- 
sive arsenal  in  a  region  where  communications  and  transporta- 


The  Fayetteville  arsenal  as  depicted  in  Harpers 
Weekly  during  1865  when  occupied  by  Gen.  William  T. 
Sherman. 


Detail  (upper  left)  of  a  Fayetteville  Rifle  (above) 
showing  the  letters  "CSA"  (Confederate  States  of 
America)  stamped  under  the  martial  eagle  on  the  lock- 
plate.  At  the  extreme  left  on  the  lockplate  is  the  date 
"1863,"  the  year  of  manufacture.  "Fayetteville"  is  at 
the  right. 


tion  remained  so  poor.  An  inspection  report  in  1845  noted  that 
unless  transportation  improved,  the  arsenal  would  have  only 
limited  use.  Believing  that  a  railroad  would  soon  connect  Fayette- 
ville and  Raleigh,  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  resolutions  during  the  closing  days  of 
1856  requesting  that  the  arsenal  be  completed  as  originally  de- 
signed. By  1859,  the  arsenal  had  been  completed  except  for  some 
minor  work.  However,  the  proposed  railroad  had  never  material- 
ized and  the  arsenal  remained  largely  unused  until  the  advent  of 
North  Carolina's  secession  in  1861.  Following  this  event,  the 
arsenal  played  a  more  important  role  than  ever  planned  by  its 
founders. 

On  April  12,  1861,  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  Harbor  was 
fired  on  by  South  Carolina  state  troops.  A  few  days  later,  John 
Ellis,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  requested  to  supply  two 
regiments  of  militia  to  suppress  the  Southern  rebellion.  Angered 
by  this  request,  Ellis  informed  the  United  States  secretary  of  war 
that  North  Carolina  would  provide  no  troops  and  ordered  the 
seizure  of  all  Federal  forts  in  North  Carolina.  On  April  22,  local 
militiamen,  accompanied  by  town  officials,  moved  against  the 
arsenal  and  it  was  surrendered  without  a  struggle.  The  capture  of 
the  arsenal  supplied  North  Carolina  and  the  South  with  approxi- 
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mately  37,000  stands  of  arms.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  rifles 
were  obsolete  flintlocks  that  required  conversion  to  the  more 
modern  percussion  firing  system.  These  alterations  were  under- 
taken by  the  state  soon  after  the  capture  of  the  arsenal,  for  the 
Confederacy  needed  every  available  arm.  Bayonet  scabbards, 
scabbard  belts,  knapsacks,  and  ammunition  were  manufactured  at 
Fayetteville  to  equip  thousands  of  North  Carolinians  eager  to 
enlist. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  President  Jefferson 
Davis  recommended  that  each  Southern  state  turn  over  to  the 
newly  created  central  government  all  arms,  forts,  and  arsenals 
that  were  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  South.  This  proposal  held 
special  meaning  for  Fayetteville  since  Confederate  troops  in  Vir- 
ginia had  recently  captured  the  United  States  Armory  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  needed  to  remove  all  arms-making  equipment  from  that 
site  to  a  place  more  easily  protected.  After  much  debate,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  rifle  machinery  be  transferred  to  North  Carolina 
for  installation  in  the  captured  arsenal  now  known  as  the  Fayette- 
ville Arsenal  and  Armory.  The  installation  of  the  machinery  began 
in  June,  1861,  and  continued  until  early  1862  when  the  first  arms 
were  produced  there.  To  house  the  enormous  amounts  of  ma- 
chinery that  arrived  daily  up  the  Cape  Fear  River,  additional  build- 
ings were  constructed  outside  the  arsenal  square. 

One  weapon  that  was  produced  at  the  armory  during  the  next 
four  years  has  been  considered  by  many  arms  historians  as  the 
best  shoulder  arm  produced  within  the  Confederacy.  It  was 
known  as  the  "Fayetteville  Rifle"  and  approximately  10,000  of 
these  superb  arms  were  manufactured  between  1862  and  1865.  In 
addition  to  these  rifles  there  were  a  limited  number  of  single-shot 
pistol-carbines  assembled  from  parts  captured  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  shipped  to  Fayetteville.  Although  Richmond  remained  the 
principal  location  of  ordnance  shops  in  the  South,  the  Fayetteville 
site  became  the  second  most  important  domestic  source  of  arms 
for  the  Confederacy.  Active  until  almost  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
Fayetteville  Arsenal  and  Armory  shipped  hundreds  of  rifles  north 
to  Richmond  for  distribution  to  General  Lee's  army. 

The  early  months  of  1865  marked  the  final  days  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Cut  off  by  encircling  armies  and  a  strangling  blockade  of 
its  coast,  the  South  was  able  to  produce  but  little  for  its  fighting 
men.  While  Generals  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  battled 
around  Petersburg,  General  William  T.  Sherman  approached 
from  the  south  and  threatened  Fayetteville.  Accordingly,  during 
the  early  morning  hours  of  March  11,  1865,  much  of  the  arsenal's 
machinery  and  military  stores  were  frantically  evacuated  to 
nearby  coal  mines  in  Chatham  County  where  the  machinery  was 
hidden  in  the  mine  shafts  and  the  military  stores  were  shipped 
on  to  Greensboro.  Occupying  Fayetteville,  General  Sherman 
totally  destroyed  the  arsenal  and  left  it  in  a  mass  of  rubble  before 
marching  off  to  collide  with  General  Joseph  Johnston  at  Benton- 
ville. 

Approximately  one  month  after  Lee's  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox, Union  soldiers  discovered  the  rifle  machinery  still 
secreted  in  the  coal  mines.  In  May,  1865,  tons  of  machinery  were 
removed  to  Raleigh  by  means  of  ninty-eight  six-mule  teams  and 


Stands  of  Arms.  A  stand  of  arms 
includes  one  rifle  and  its  related 
combination  tool,  tampion, 
bayonet,  ramrod,  spare  nipple, 
etc. 

Scabbards  are  leather  or  metal 
sheaths  in  which  the  blade  of  a 
sword,  bayonet,  or  knife  is 
inserted  when  not  in  use. 


Ordnance.  Military  weapons. 


Domestic  means  made  in  one's 
own  country.  Not  foreign. 


Bird's  eye  view  (top  of  page)  of  the  Fayetteville 
Arsenal  and  Armory  as  it  appeared  c.  1862. 
Features: 

1.  Main  arsenal  building 

2.  Northeast  Tower 

3.  Northwest  Tower 

4.  Southwest  Tower 

5.  Southeast  Tower 

6.  Officers'  Quarters  No.  1 

7.  Officers'  Quarters  No.  2 

8.  Armorer's  Shop 

9.  Engine  House 

10.  Barracks 

11.  Timber  Store  No.  1 

12.  Carriage  Store  and  Paint  Shop 

13.  Gun  Carriage  and  Turning  Shop 

14.  Smith's  Shop 

15.  Forging,  Filing,  and  Casting  Shops 

16.  Gun  Carriage  Store  and  Coal  House 

17.  Offices  of  the  eight  departmental  heads  of  the 
arsenal  during  its  service  as  a  Confederate  instal- 
lation. 

18.  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Dining  Room,  and  Laundry  facili- 
ties for  Officers'  Quarters  No.  2 

19.  20,  &  21.  (Function  of  these  three  buildings  is  not 
known) 

22.  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Dining  Room  and  Laundry  facili- 
ties for  Officers'  Quarters  No.  1 

23.  Main  Gateway 


Map  of  March,  1865,  (above  left)  showing  Con- 
federate additions. 

Features: 

A.  Offices  for  the  eight  department  heads 

B.  Gun  Carriage  Shop 

C.  Blacksmith  shop 

D.  Stable 

E.  Old  Laboratory 

F.  Built  as  new  laboratory,  but  used  as  barracks 

G.  Built  as  a  timber  store,  but  used  for  the  rifle  factory 

H.  Rifle  Factory  Addition 

I.  Engine  Room 
J.  Well  House 

K.  Annealing  Room 

L.  Foundry  for  shot,  shell,  and  machinery 

M.  Browning  Room  and  Proof  House 

N.  Timber  Store 

O.  Wooden  building  of  unknown  use 

P.  Officers'  Quarters 
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prepared  for  shipment  north  by  rail.  Unfortunately,  research  has 
failed  to  determine  the  disposition  of  the  machinery  and  its  final 
destiny  remains  unknown.  In  all  probability,  the  report  is  lost  in 
the  tons  of  correspondence  located  within  the  National  Archives. 

As  Fayetteville  slowly  expanded  after  the  war,  a  number  of 
buildings  began  to  dot  the  landscape  where  the  arsenal  had  once 
stood.  Today,  much  of  the  neighborhood  is  comprised  of  older 
homes.  Fortunately,  a  large  portion  of  the  original  arsenal  square 
remained  free  of  houses  and  is  currently  owned  by  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  city  of  Fayette- 
ville, which  maintains  the  site  as  a  park.  Archaeological  excava- 
tions in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  revealed  many  of  the 
original  foundations,  and  historical  markers  now  indicate  the  loca- 
tions of  former  buildings.  In  1972,  a  small  frame  house  that  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  built  during  the  war  to  quarter  officers  at  the 
arsenal  was  moved  near  the  arsenal  grounds.  Today,  it  serves  as 
a  visitors'  center  for  the  arsenal  and  as  headquarters  for  the  local 
arts  council.  Due  to  rapid  urban  growth,  a  major  highway  artery 
threatens  the  original  site,  and  paving  has  been  completed  al- 
ready to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  old  arsenal.  Recently, 
however,  concerned  citizens  of  Fayetteville  have  acted  to  save  this 
historic  site.  As  a  result  of  this  and  other  restraining  actions,  the 

encroaching  highway  presently  remains  unfinished.  Encroaching  means  intruding. 
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Answers:  "North  Carolina  Taverns" 

Matching: 

1.  Halifax  Eagle  Tavern 

2.  Wentworth  Wright  Tavern 

3.  Winston-Salem  Salem  Tavern 


activities,  page  5. 
Words: 

1.  tavern  4.  traveler 

2.  lodging  5.  meal 

3.  stable 


FORGOTTEN  GENIUS:  NORTH 
CAROLINA  INVENTORS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
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The  1837  patent  design  forafur- 
cutting  machine  invented  by 
Samuel  Johnson  of  Surry  County. 
By  turning  the  machine's  crank 
(C),  animal  skins  were  fed  by 
rollers  through  a  vibrating  blade 
(K)  that  sheared  the  fur. 


Appreciable  means  enough  to 
be  felt  or  estimated;  noticeable. 


The  topic  of  North  Carolina  inventors  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  one  subject  that  has  been  overlooked  by  historians  of 
this  state.  Richard  Jordan  Gatling,  creator  of  the  famous  Gatling 
Gun,  has  received  appreciable  attention  for  his  inventions. 
However,  the  Hertford  County  native  was  not  North  Carolina's 
only  inventor  of  the  last  century.  In  fact,  there  were  hundreds  of 
Tar  Heel  inventors  during  this  period^men  and  women  who 
patented  well  over  two  thousand  inventions  between  1790  and 
1900.  From  Asheville  to  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina's  creative 
genius  was  apparent. 

On  April  10,  1790,  President  George  Washington  signed  the 
United  States'  first  patent  bill.  This  stroke  of  the  president's  pen 
encouraged  American  creativity  by  recognizing  that  an  inventor 
held  exclusive  rights  to  his  invention.  By  applying  for  and 
receiving  a  "patent"  from  the  federal  government,  an  American 
inventor  could  legally  prevent  all  other  persons  from  making, 
using,  or  selling  his  creation  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years 
(extended  to  seventeen  years  by  the  Patents  Act  of  1861).  Any 
profits  resulting  from  an  invention  were  reserved  for  the  inventor 
during  this  specified  period. 

The  development  of  the  American  patent  system  not  only 
fostered  genius  by  guaranteeing  protection  of  an  inventor's 
rights,  but  also  provided  a  detailed  and  systematic  record  of  the 
country's  inventive  talents.  Since  1790,  millions  of  American 
inventions  have  been  patented,  and  a  description  and  a  diagram  of 
each  of  these  inventions  have  been  filed  at  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  history  of  American  invention  is  particularly  impressive 
during  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  the  country's  patent  system. 
This  was  a  century  propelled  by  the  force  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  guided  by  a  creative  spirit  that  found 
representatives  in  outstanding  inventors  such  as  Eli  Whitney, 
Cyrus  McCormick,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Thomas  Edison,  and 
Alexander  Graham  Bell.  To  appreciate  this  surge  of  creativity,  one 
needs  only  to  examine  the  tremendous  growth  in  the  number  of 
patents  issued  from  1790  through  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  annual  issuance  of  patents  on  inventions  rose  from  a 
mere  three  in  1790  to  over  25,000  in  the  year  1890. 

By  far  most  of  the  nineteenth-century  patents  were  issued  to 
inventors  located  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  rise  of  manufacturing  and  heavy  industry  demanded 
rapid    improvements    in    production,    transportation,  and 


Part  of  Grey  Utley's  designs  (above)  for 
his  Carolina  Cannon  patented  in  1858. 
Newspaper  article  (below)  described  a  field 
test  of  Utley's  Carolina  Cannon.  North  Caro- 
lina Standard  (Raleigh),  April,  28,  1860. 

Utley's  Carollaa  Caaaoa. 

We  were  present  at  an  experimental  trial  on  Tues- 
day last,  of  Mr.  Utley's  Carolina  Gun,  intended  for 
field-pieces,  forts,  ship-board,  etc.  As  this  Gun  is 
the  production  of  Southern  ingenuity  and  mechan- 
ism, we  were  much  interested  in  its  success. 

The  object  of  the  patent  is  rapidity  of  firing,  facil 
ity  and  entire  security  of  handling,  and  accuracy  at 
long  range.  The  present  one  made  in  Richmond,  is 
intended  to  show  its  peculurities  from  other  arms, 
and  not  for  practical  usage.  It  is  24  inches  in  length, 
made  of  cast-iron,  smooth  bore,  carrying  a  four-ounce 
leaden  ball,  looking  like  a  grape  shot— loaded  with 
ease  and  ispidity,  in  a  cube  copper  chamber,  dis- 
tinct from  the  Gun,  six  or  more  in  number,  then 
placed  on  a  rack  on  the  Iclt  side  at  the  breech — the 
crank  turned,  (which  is  the  tnger,  but  more  similar 
to  an  organ  handle,)  the  chamber  is  quickly  carried 
through,  discharged  and  passes  out  on  the  right  side, 
to  make  way  for  another  nf  the  same  sort.  This 
baby  Carolina,  was  fired  3i2  yards,  and  with  point- 
blnne  bead,  and  threw  its  fonr-ouruer  with  seven 
drams  of  powder  in  less  than  three  feet  of  centre 
of  the  target,  and  it  can  be  discharged,  without  be- 
coming heated,  to  the  "kiling  tunc"  of  sweet  six- 
teen" per  minute,  any  number  of  times. 

This  cannon  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Gray  Utley, 
of  Orange  County,  who  has  for  years  been  one  of 
the  leading  inventors  of  the  South.  Having  had 
many  of  his  inventions  patented,  among  them  that 
we  have  seen,  we  will  mention  a  ttraw  cutter,  on  an 
entirely  novel  plan,  intended  to  cut  corn,  shucks  and 
stalks,  and  of  course,  all  other  kind  of  forage.  A 
self  sharpening  plow,  subsoil  and  turning,  held  in 
great  favor  by  all  planters  who  have  tried  it  through- 
out the  South.  And  a  Railway  travellers'  Head  rett, 
so  that  \>y  means  of  quite  a  simple  and  cheap  con- 
trivance, the  weary  and  worn  traveller,  can  enjoy  a 
refreshing  sleep — at  the  same  time  locomoting  thir- 
ty or  forty  knots  an  hour,  still  remaining  in  an  up- 
right ami  sitting  posture  and  incoinodiiig  no  fellow 
passenger.  Mr.  Utley's  new  field  pcice  with  the 
improved  lirriuie  bull  of  French  invention,  together 
with  the  hexagonal  I  tore  of  Mr.  Whitworth,  of  Eng- 
land, will  give  advantages  to  this  (iun,  possessed  by 
none  other  yet  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 


communication.  Nevertheless,  in  the  less  developed  sections  of 
the  nation,  there  were  numerous  inventors  who  made 
contributions  to  nearly  every  field  of  endeavor.  North  Carolina's 
inventors  were  no  exception. 

No  less  than  2,300  federal  patents  were  issued  to  North 
Carolinians  in  the  nineteenth  century.  As  might  be  expected  in  a 
state  devoted  to  farming,  many  of  these  inventions  dealt  with 
agriculture.  Hundreds  of  patents  were  granted  for  newfangled 
plows,  cultivators,  threshers,  and  harvesters;  but  surprisingly 
there  were  also  hundreds  of  patents  granted  to  Tar  Heels  for 
inventions  related  to  architecture,  manufacturing,  printing, 
chemical  processing,  weaponry,  electrical  application,  medicine, 
navigation,  and  in  a  host  of  other  nonagricultural  areas.  Indeed,  it 
is  more  the  variety  than  the  quantity  of  these  patents  that  is 
striking. 

The  very  first  patent  granted  to  a  North  Carolinian  was  in 
1801  when  G.  F.  Saltonstall  of  Fayetteville  received  a  patent  for  a 
new  method  of  processing  grain.  This  was  not  Saltonstall's  only 
invention.  Between  1801  and  1817,  he  obtained  patents  for  his 
design  of  a  new  cotton  gin  and  for  other  processes  involving  the 
cleaning  of  cotton.  Unfortunately,  the  particulars  of  Saltonstall's 
patents  were  lost.  In  1836,  a  great  fire  at  the  U.S.  Patent  Office 
consumed  virtually  all  of  the  original  patent  records  dating  back  to 
1 790,  including  over  one  hundred  North  Carolina  patents.  All  that 
survived  this  disastrous  fire  were  the  patent  indexes  that  provide 
little  more  than  the  titles  of  these  lost  inventions. 

Patent  records  after  1836  are  complete  and  provide  details  of 
the  inventions  patented  by  North  Carolinians  during  the 
remainder  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Grey  Utley,  Jonathan 
Howlett,  and  Frank  Vaughn  are  but  a  few  of  the  inventors  who 
should  be  appreciated  for  their  tireless  curiosity  and  imagination. 

Grey  Utley,  a  native  of  Wake  County  and  long-time  resident 
of  Orange  County,  was  a  prolific  inventor.  Utley  was  a  carpenter 
by  trade,  and  between  1845  and  1870,  he  demonstrated  his 
construction  skills  with  an  assortment  of  inventions.  In  1858, 
while  living  in  Louisburg  in  Franklin  County,  Utley  patented  his 
design  for  a  revolving  gun,  a  forerunner  of  the  modern  machine 
gun.  Utley's  "Carolina  Cannon,"  which  preceded  Gatling's 
weapon  by  four  years,  was  tested  favorably  several  times  and 
earned  Utley  the  renown  of  being  one  of  the  leading  inventors  in 
the  South. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Howlett,  a  dentist  from  Guilford  County,  was 
another  notable  North  Carolina  inventor.  Throughout  the  1830s, 
1840s,  and  1850s,  Howlett  patented  inventions  that  were  diverse 
and  quite  unrelated  to  dentistry.  For  instance,  in  1834  he  patented 
a  steam  machine  for  killing  bedbugs.  Several  inventions  later,  in 
1861,  he  presented  a  new  concept  for  a  sewing  machine,  and 
during  the  Civil  War,  Howlett  received  a  patent  from  the 
Confederate  government  for  his  design  of  a  breech-loading 
firearm. 

In  the  latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Frank 
Vaughn  of  Pasquotank  County  distinguished  himself  as  an 
inventor  of  safety  devices.  He  patented  fire  escapes,  life 
preservers  for  ocean  travelers,  and  self-bailing  boats.  Vaughn  also 

(Continued  on  page  31) 

Prolific  means  producing 
much. 


(No  Model  ) 
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F.  VAUGHAN. 

SUBMARINE  DIVING  APPARATUS. 

No.  413,000.  Patented  Oot.  15,  1889. 


Frank  Vaughn's  submarine  diving  apparatus  (above),  patented  in  1889 
and  the  patent  application  (below). 

United  States  Patent  Office. 


FRANK  VAUGHAN,  OF/ ELIZABETH  CITY,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
SUBMARINE  DIVING  APPARATUS. 


SPECIFICATION  forming  part  of  Letters  Patent  No.  413,000,  dated  October  15,  1880, 
Application  £Ud  F.bnuuy  28, 1880.  Soul  Ho.  301,568.  (So  modtU 


To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Frank  Vaughan,  of 
Elizabeth  City,  in  the  county  of  Pasquotank 
and  State  of  North  Carolina,  have  invented  a 
new  and  useful  Improvement  in  Submarine 
Diving  Apparatus,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  specification. 

Sly  invention  is  an  improvement  in  sub- 
marine diving  apparatus,  seeking  especially 
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to  provide  a  simple  novel  construction  for  use 
in  exploring  the  bottoms  of  rivers  and  com- 
paratively shallow  and  still  waters,  and  also 
in  examining  sunken  vessels  and  the  like. 

The  invention  consists,  broadly,  in  a  sub- 
merged lamp  arranged  to  automatically  create 
and  su  stain  the  circulation  and  supply  of  fresh 
air  to  thejdiver. 

The  invention  consists,  further,  in  certain 
novel  constructions  and  combinations  of  parts, 
as  will  be  described,  and  pointed  out  in  the 
claims. 

In  the  drawings,  Figure  1  shows  my  inven- 
tion as  in  use,  and  Fig.  2  shows  a  modification 
in  the  construction  of  the  lamp-chamber. 
.  The  float  or  support  A  may  be  in  the  form 
of  a  catamaran,  as  shown,  or  of  other  suitable 
shape  or  construction,  as  desired.  At  its  cen- 
ter the  float  Aha8awell-likeopeninga,above 
•which  rises  a  suitable  frame  B  for  the  guide- 
pulleys  for  the  hoisting-ropes.  An  air-sup- 
ply tube  or  tubes  C  lead  from  the  float  or  sup- 
port to  the  diver's  armor,  and  a  suitable  tube 
D  leads  from  the  said  armor  upward.  This 
armor  of  the  diver  may  be  of  any  approved, 
form,  and  may  be  a  complete  casing  for  his 
entire  body  or  only  an  inclosure  for  his  head, 
the  supply  and  discharge  tubes  being  suit- 
ably applied  or  joined  to  properly  supply  the 
air  to  and  receive  it  from  the  diver  or  other 
submarine  worker.  The  supply- tube  C  is 
preferably  made  of  rubber  sufficiently  thick 
and  strong  to  prevent  its  being  closed  by  bend- 
ing or  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  such 
tube  may  be  made  in  any  number  of  sections 
suitably  coupled  or  joined,  as  will  be  readily 
understood.  The  dischargo  -  tube  leads  up- 
ward through  the  well  of  the  support,  and  is 
formed  of  an  upper  cylindrical  section  C,  a 
section  C3,  coupled  at  its  upper  end  to  th6 
lower  end  of  section  C,  a  transparent  lamp 
chamber  or  holder  C8,  coupled  to  the  lower 
end  of  section  C*,  Fig.  1,  and  a  pipe  C4,  lead- 
ing from  holder  or  chamber  G1  to  the  armor  or 
inclosure  of  the  diver.  The  lamp  F  is  suit- 
ably supported  in  the  holder  or  chamber  C8, 
and^when  burning  tends  to  rarefy  the  air  in 
the  discharge-tube,  cause  an  upward  draft 
therein,  and  thus  produce  and  maintain  the 
circulation  of  air  desired.  Now  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  this  lamp  or  equivalent  heating 
device  would  effectually  serve  its  purpose  of 
producing  and  maintaining  the  circulation  of 
air  if  supported  in  a  non-transparent  holder; 
but  it  is  preferred  to  arrange  it  in  a  transpar- 
ent holder,  so  its  rays  will  illuminate  the  water 
and, the  bed  of  the  stream  or  the  object  being 
examined  or  on  which  the  diver  may  be  work- 
ing.-To  this  end  the  holder  is  preferably  a 
glass  globe-like  holder,  as  Bho-vm  in  Fig.  1;  but 
manifestly  it  may  be  provided  by  furnishing 
the  lower  end  of  one  •  of  the  cylindrical  sec- 
tions, usually  the  upper  one,  with  a  glass  bot- 
tom and  supporting  the  lamp  immediately 
thereover,  as  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  2. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  lamp,  when  submerged,  serves  a  double 
purpose,  operating  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
draft  or  circulation  producer  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place  as  an  illuminator.  It  is  therefore 
preferred  to  submerge  the  lamp,  as  shown. 

In  the  glass  holder  shown  in  Fig.  1 1  pro- 
vide reflectors  1  1,  arranged  above  the  lamp 
and  operating  to  direct  the  light  downward 
toward  the  diver,  as  desired.  This  glass  holder 
C*  and  the  glass  globe  or  head-piece  forming 
the  helmet  of  the  diver's  armor  are  usually 
incased  in  a  wire  netting." 

It  will  be  understood  the  sections  of  thedis- 


charge-tube  may  be  multiplied  or  varied  in 
length  to  enable  the  diver  to  go  to  different 
depths.  To  hoist  the  discharge-tube  I  provide 
ropes  G,  which  connect  at  one  end  with  the 
cylinder-section  C  by  means  of  loops  or  rings 
engaging  projections  on  said  section,  passing 
thence  over  the  pulleys  fein  frame  B,  and  con- 
nected wfch  the  windlasses  B'.  Other  suit- 
able hoisting  devices  may  be  employed"  with- 
out departing  from  the  broad  principles  of  the 
invention. 

It  will  bo  understood  that  the  joints  "be- 
tween the  cylindrical  sections  may  be  made 
slightly  flexible  by  the  use  of  rubber. 

As  shown  in  the  drawings,  the  lamp  is  ar- 
ranged at  a  point  abovo  the  diver  or  casing. 
By  this  construction  the  lamp  operates  to  pro- 
duce a  positive  upward  draft  in  the  length  of 
outlet-tube  below  it,  so  the  proper  downward 
circulation  in  the  air-supply  pipe  is  secured, 
and  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  reverse 
current — that  is  to  say,  one  down  the  outlet- 
pipe  and  up  through  the  supply-pipe — occur- 
ring at  any  time.  The  said  arrangement  of 
the  lamp  also  enables  the  placing  of  same  so 
it  may  properly  illuminate  the  wreck  or  other 
object  without  any  danger  of  dazzling  the  eyes 
of  the  diver. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I 
claim  as  new  is — 

1.  In  an  apparatus  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, the  combination  of  the  diver's  armor, 
casing,  or  inclosure,  the  air-supply  tube  lead- 
ing thereto,  the  air-discharge  tube  leading 
therefrom,  a  transparent  lamp-holder  sup- 
ported between  lengths  of  said  air-discharge 
tube  at  a  point  above  the  armor,  casing,  or 
inclosure  and  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  a  lamp  supported  in  said  holder,  whereby 
to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  an  illuminator 
and  a  draft-producer,  substantially  as  set 
forth. 

2.  In  an  apparatus  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, the  diver's  armor,  casing,  or  inclosure, 
and  the  tube  supplying  air  thereto,  combined 
with  the  air-discharge  tube  having  a  sub- 
merged transparent  lamp-holder  arranged  at 
a  point  abovo  the  armor,  casing,  or  iuclosuro, 
and  a  reflector  or  reflectors,  whereby  the  light 
from  the-  lamp  in  said  holder  may  be  cast 
downward,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

3.  In  an  apparatus  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, the  combination  of  the  diver's  armor, 
casing,  or  inclosure,  the  air-supply  pipe  lead- 
ing thereto,  the  air-discharge  tube  leading 
therefrom  and  having  at  its  upper  end  a  cyl- 
inder-like section  or  sections,  and  provided  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  same  with  a  glass  globe- 
like  lamp-holder,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

4.  An  apparatus  substantially  as  described, 
consisting  of  the  diver's  armor,  casing,  or  in- 
closure, the  air-supply  pipe  leading  thereto, 
the  air-discharge  pipe,  the  transparent  lamp- 
holder  arranged  above  the  casing,  armor,  or 
inclosure,  the  lamp  arranged  in  said  holder, 
and  the  reflectors  arranged  above  said  lamp. 

5.  In  an  apparatus  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, the  combination  of  the  diver's  armor, 
casing,  or  inclosure,  the  boat  or  support  hav- 
inga  well-like  opening,  the  air-supply  pipe,  the 
air-discharge  pipe  movable  through  the  well- 
like  opening,  and  hoisting  devices,  substau- 
' tally  as  sot  forth. 

FRANK  VAUGIIAX. 

Witnesses: 

F.  F.  Cohook, 
J.  P.  Overman. 


Harriet  Irwin's  hexagonal  house  designed  in  1869.  This  photographic  view 
was  made  about  1960  at  the  West  Fifth  Street  address  in  Charlotte. 


£.  H.  SUTTM 
CltUl-ClltlvtUn. 

No.:*9.543. 


Many  farming  implements 
were  patented  by  North  Caro- 
lina inventors.  Edward  Sutton,  a 
black  inventor  from  Chowan 
County,  patented  this  cotton 
cultivator  in  1874. 


devised  couplers  for  railroad  cars  and  a  submarine  diving 
apparatus,  which  he  patented  in  1889. 

Utley,  Howlett,  and  Vaughn  were  only  three  of  the  hundreds 
of  North  Carolina  inventors  who  put  their  creative  talents  to 
work  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  not 
all  of  North  Carolina's  inventors  were  men.  Women,  too,  were 
avid  inventors.  One  was  Harriet  Irwin  of  Mecklenburg  County 
who  tried  her  hand  at  architectural  design.  In  1869,  she  secured  a 
patent  for  her  design  of  a  six-sided  house.  Irwin  maintained  in  her 
letters  of  patent  that  her  hexagonal  house  was  more  area- 
efficient,  was  easier  to  illuminate  and  heat,  and  was  cheaper  to 
build  than  the  traditional  four-sided  or  guadrangular  structure. 
To  prove  her  design,  she  had  her  six-sided  residence  built  on  West 
Fifth  Street  in  Charlotte.  There  it  stood  as  a  testament  to  her 
ingenuity  for  almost  one  hundred  years. 

The  investigation  of  North  Carolina  inventors  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  truly  enlightening.  Historical  references  to 
North  Carolina's  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  reputation  and  its  small-farm 
character  perpetuate  the  belief  that  inventions  were  invariably 
out-of-state  products  in  the  previous  century.  The  long  list  of 
North  Carolina  inventors  and  inventions  should  dispel  this 
assumption  and  should  encourage  us  to  uncover  fully  this 
forgotten  genius. 
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The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  needs  assistance  in 
locating  additional  information  about  nineteenth-century  Tar 
Heel  inventors.  If  your  students  or  anyone  else  would  like  a  list  of 
some  of  the  nineteenth-century  inventors  from  your  city  or 
county,  please  contact  the  museum.  The  museum's  research  and 
development  branch  has  compiled  an  index  of  every  patent  issued 
to  North  Carolina  inventors  from  1801,  when  G.  F.  Saltonstall  of 
Fayetteville  received  the  state's  first  federal  patent,  up  until  1873. 
Practically  every  county  in  the  state  is  represented  in  this  1801- 
1873  index. 

Send  your  request  for  this  information  to:  Davis  Waters, 
Executive  Secretary;  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association; 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History;  109  East  Jones  Street- 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  27611.  □ 
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Guer rani  &  Field. 
Rat-Trap. 

JF*  7352  7  PcLlenled  J<m  21, 1868 


This  elaborate  rat  trap  was  devised  by 
John  Guerrant  and  Benton  Field  of  Rocking- 
ham County  in  1868.  In  nibbling  at  the  bait,  a 
rat  activated  levers  which  pulled  a  platform 
from  beneath  him.  In  falling  inside,  the  rat 
struck  and  activated  another  lever  which 
restored  the  platform  to  its  original  position, 
thus  closing  the  trap. 


In  1866,  Thomas  Christman  of  Wilson 
County  patented  this  machine  for  elevating 
bricks,  mortar,  and  other  construction 
material. 


Ingenuity.  Cleverness;  skill  in 
devising. 


THE  FIRST  COMPUTERIZED 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  PROJECT 


Archaeology  Branch 
Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  Sectio 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh 


Archaeologists  of  the  Archaeology  Branch,  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  are 
involved  in  their  first  computerized  project.  They  are  studying 
areas  of  New  Hanover  County  to  learn  whether  or  not  Indians 
lived  and  hunted  where  the  state's  computer  system  indicates 
they  did. 

It  is  known  that  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  was  home  to  the 
American  Indian  for  over  12,000  years.  Today,  the  campgrounds 
and  villages  of  these  people  exist  only  as  fragile  archaeological 
sites.  Unfortunately,  these  sites  are  being  destroyed  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate.  Now,  with  the  aid  of  the  computer,  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  is  working  to  protect  and  study  these  ancient  In- 
dian remains. 

The  first  step  of  this  unique  computerized  project  has  been 
the  collection  of  information  about  Indian  sites  in  New  Hanover 
County.  In  1978,  a  field  crew  searched  for  sites  and  put  the  infor- 
mation they  collected  into  the  computer. 

In  many  ways  the  environment  determined  where  the  Indians 
preferred  to  live.  For  example,  most  ancient  people  have  lived 
where  there  was  good  water  to  drink,  where  the  soils  supported 
food  (animals  and  plants),  and  where  their  houses  could  not 
easily  be  flooded.  For  this  reason,  information  on  soils,  vegetation, 
streams,  and  elevations  were  also  put  into  the  computer.  This  was 
the  second  step  of  the  computerized  program. 

Using  the  information  in  Step  1  and  Step  2,  the  computer  was 
able  to  find  patterns  which  could  be  used  to  predict  which  areas  of 
New  Hanover  County  were  most  likely  to  contain  Indian  sites. 
Archaeologists  are  now  testing  these  predictions  by  carefully 
searching  for  archaeological  remains  in  these  areas  selected  by 
the  computer.  In  testing  the  predictions,  the  archaeologists  exca- 
vate 50cm  by  50cm  by  50cm  holes  every  30  meters  in  a  sampling 
unit  which  is  2  hectares  (about  5  acres). 

If  the  computer  proves  to  be  reliable  in  New  Hanover  County, 
it  will  be  used  to  make  predictions  about  Indian  sites  in  the  Pied- 
mont and  Mountain  regions  of  the  state. 

These  predictions  will  help  archaeologists  in  advising  plan- 
ners, architects,  and  engineers  about  where  to  choose  sites  for 
construction  projects  that  will  not  needlessly  destroy  information 
about  the  early  Indians  in  North  Carolina. 

The  archaeologists  who  are  involved  in  this  project  are  based 
at  the  Marine  Resource  Center  at  Fort  Fisher.  They  have  set  up  a 
display  there  that  tells  about  the  computer  project. 


For  more  than  12,000  years,  North 
Carolina's  coast  was  home  to  the 
American  Indian  (upper  view). 
Today,  the  archaeological  sites  of 
these  early  Indians  exist  only  as 
fragile  remains  (above). 


Sites  are  being  destroyed  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate. 


With  information  about  high  probability  areas, 
archaeologists  obtain  the  permission  of  property 
owners  to  make  test  excavations.  Here,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Beasley,  landowner  in  a  high  probability  archaeologi- 
cal site  area  in  New  Hanover  County,  is  talking  with 
Dr.  Conran  Hay  who  served  as  principal  investigator 
for  the  New  Hanover  project. 
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After  an  electronic  scanner  has  been  used  to  feed 
map  outlines  into  the  computer,  programming  is  done 
at  the  computer  terminal.  In  programming,  the  com- 
puter is  given  instructions  or  commands  to  supply 
desired  information.  The  computer  then  prints  a  map 
of  the  area  being  studied.  The  map  is  multi-colored, 
with  each  color  representing  a  geographic  feature  of 
the  area.  The  map  clearly  shows  high  probability  areas 
where  archaeological  digging  should  be  done. 


In  the  high  probability  areas,  test  excavations  are 
made  in  an  attempt  to  confirm  the  computer's  predic- 
tions. Confirmation  of  an  important  site  can  then  lead 
to  its  preservation  by  careful  documentation.  With 
the  cooperation  of  planners,  architects,  engineers,  and 
developers,  the  valuable  historical  sites  can  be  saved 
for  future  generations  and  study. 
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("Charter  Charlie,"  cont'd,  from  inside  front  cover) 

or  a  play.  Scrapbooks  are  placed  in  the  literary  category.  Those 
scrapbooks  which  relate  to  a  specific  topic  often  reflect 
considerable  research  and  are  interesting  to  read.  Club  scrapbooks 
which  list  club  activities  and  contain  photographs  of  student 
members  do  not  qualify  for  contest  entry. 

Last  year,  media  projects  were  entered  for  the  first  time. 
Their  introduction  was  well  received.  There  were  slide 
presentations  about  Columbus  and  Mecklenburg  counties,  ghost 
stories  from  Martin  County,  the  Charles  B.  Aycock  birthplace, 
and  Currituck  County  duck  decoys.  Organizing  a  slide  program 
requires  much  time  and  patience,  but  the  rewards  are  many.  Once 
completed,  the  program  has  many  uses;  it  can  be  presented  at  a 
school  assembly,  PTA  meeting,  chamber  of  commerce  function, 
or  a  city  festival. 

Since  it  takes  time  to  review  literary  and  media  entries,  their 
deadlines  come  early.  Literary  projects  are  due  in  the  association 
office  April  14,  and  media  entries  need  to  arrive  by  May  5.  The 
three  judges,  who  represent  the  THJH  Association,  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  and  Public 
Instruction,  will  begin  evaluating  entries  shortly  after  their 
arrival.  Arts  entries  are  due  May  19.  These  projects  will  be 
received  at  Peace  College,  host  campus  for  Awards  Day  1980. 
Contest  entry  forms  will  be  mailed  to  each  club  soon. 

Awards  Day  1980  (May  19-20)  is  open  to  all  junior  historian 
clubs.  It  is  not  required  that  you  have  an  entry  in  the  contest  to 
participate  in  the  two-day  program.  Some  students  may  select  to 
spend  Monday  night  on  campus;  others  will  arrive  for  the  awards 
ceremonies  on  Tuesday.  In  addition  to  the  contest  and  awards 
presentation,  there  will  be  an  address  by  a  respected  North 
Carolinian,  student  workshops  on  various  topics,  outdoor 
recreation,  a  junior  historian  talent  show,  and  a  disco.  If  you  have 
a  suggestion  for  a  workshop  topic  or  if  your  club  would  like  to 
present  a  skit,  a  choral  program,  or  some  other  entertainment, 
please  advise  the  association  staff  so  it  can  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  and  list  your  club  in  the  awards  day  program. 

Other  activities — visual  history,  oral  history,  community 
service,  and  genealogical  research — need  to  be  reported  to  the 
association  by  May  5  so  certificates  of  appreciation  and  other 
citations  can  be  prepared  for  awards  day  presentation. 

Clubs  involved  in  preservation  projects — helping  save  or 
restore  old  buildings — need  to  submit  entry  forms  to  the 
Historic  Preservation  Society  of  North  Carolina  by  May  1.  The 
Youth  Preservation  Award  winner  receives  a  check  for  $50.  (To 
request  a  form,  please  write  Historic  Preservation  Society  of 
North  Carolina,  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
27611.) 

Additional  contests  and  deadlines  that  you  should  keep  in 
mind  include  the  Christopher  Crittenden  State  History  Quiz 
(taken  by  students  on  a  voluntary  basis),  March  24,  and  the 
Artifact  Search,  May  1.  The  North  Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical  Association,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  and  others  will  be  providing  savings  bonds,  member- 
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ships,  and  books  as  prizes.  By  participating  in  these  contests,  you 
as  junior  historians  will  discover  interesting  aspects  of  our  state 
history.  A  study  of  North  Carolina  artifacts  located  in  your  grand- 
parents' home,  a  storehouse,  or  your  own  attic  will  tell  you  some- 
thing about  your  heritage. 

Tom  Belton,  the  association's  field  representative,  will  be 
visiting  social  studies  supervisors,  teachers,  and  students  in 
Cabarrus,  Stanly,  Anson,  Union,  Rowan,  Davie,  Iredell,  Guilford, 
Rockingham,  Stokes,  and  Forsyth  counties  during  the  winter 
months.  Since  September,  nineteen  new  clubs  have  been  formed 
(five  of  these  are  in  elementary  grades).  We  salute  our  new 
members  and  encourage  them  to  enter  projects  for  the  1980  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Contest.  The  staff  hopes  to  see  you  at 
Awards  Day  1980. 


Clubs  newly  chartered  and  welcomed  into  the  association: 


N.C.  Capitol 
Movie  Available 

A  recently  produced  docu- 
mentary movie  entitled  "The 
North  Carolina  Capitol"  is  now 
available  for  use  by  history 
clubs  and  other  interested 
groups  or  organizations.  The 
twenty-minute  16mm  movie 
presents  the  history  of  the 
building,  and  information  about 
its  construction  and  architec- 
ture. 

The  movie  is  available  from: 
Education  Coordinator 
State  Capitol 

Div.  of  Archives  &  History 
109  East  Jones  Street 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 

or,  by  phoning  919/733-4994. 
Please   order   six    to  eight 

weeks    in    advance    of  date 

needed,  when  possible. 


Pungo  River  Historians — Mrs.  Joyce  R.  McClees,  Pungo  Aca- 
demy, 1012  West  Main  Street,  Belhaven,  NC  27801. 

Chowanoc — Mr.  Winston  L.  Dail,  Chowan  High  School,  Route  1, 
Tyner,  NC  27980. 

Tar  River  Historian  Club— Mrs.  Reid  J.  Rhodes,  Baskerville  Ele- 
mentary School,  1100  Stokes  Avenue,  Rocky  Mount,  NC  27801. 

Proctor's  Pros — Mrs.  Dianne  R.  Proctor,  O.  R.  Pope  School,  226 
Coleman  Avenue,  Rocky  Mount,  NC  27801. 

McCain's  Gang — Mrs.  M.  P.  McCain,  O.  R.  Pope  Elementary 
School,  226  Coleman  Avenue,  Rocky  Mount,  NC  27801. 

Project:  Old  &  New — Mr.  Tommy  Lawrence,  Miss  Mary  Riddick, 
Mrs.  Mary  Lassiter,  and  Miss  Rhonda  Knight,  Central  Junior 
High  School,  Route  1,  Box  81,  Gatesville,  NC  27938. 

Southwest  Guilford  Junior  Historians — Mrs.  Peggy  Johnson, 
Southwest  Guilford  Elementary  School,  Route  1,  Box  76-C,  High 
Point,  NC  27260. 

Colonel  Gillespie  Club — Mr.  Stan  Johnson  and  Mr.  Bert  Smith, 
Gillespie  Park  Junior  High  School,  1900  Asheboro  Street,  Greens- 
boro, NC  27406. 

The  Searchers — Mr.  Dominick  G.  Gomedella,  Erwin  High  School, 
South  10th  Street,  Erwin,  NC  28339. 

Vann  Junior  Historians — Mrs.  Peggy  W.  Lowe,  Robert  L.  Vann 
School,  Holloman  Street,  Ahoskie,  NC  27910. 

Pioneer  Explorers — Mrs.  Trudy  Clark  and  Mrs.  Nell  Payne, 
Martin  Academy,  P.  O.  Box  38,  Everetts,  NC  27825. 
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Southern  Tar  Heels — Mrs.  Peggy  Perry  and  Mr.  Martin  Liles, 
Southern  Nash  Senior  High  School,  Route  1,  Bailey,  NC  27807. 

Stonewall  Chapter — Mrs.  Michelle  Laughridge  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Kennedy,  Northern  Nash  Senior  High  School,  Route  5,  Rocky 
Mount,  NC  27801. 

Anderson  Elementary  Junior  History  Club — Mr.  Von  Stokes, 
Mrs.  Nancy  Everhart,  Mrs.  Mildred  Fulcher,  and  Mrs.  Eula  Monk, 
Fred  A.  Anderson  Elementary  School,  Bayboro,  NC  28515. 

Rohanen  Junior  Historians — Mrs.  Pat  Mims,  Rohanen  Junior 
High  School,  Rockingham,  NC  28379. 

Warren  Patriots— Miss  Sherri  Lloyd,  Warren  Academy,  P.  O.  Box 
676,  Warrenton,  NC  27589. 

The  Wataugians — Mrs.  Ann  B.  Secrest,  Green  Valley  School, 
Route  2,  Boone,  NC  28607. 

Junior  Historian  Pirates— Mr.  W.  R.  Thompson,  Rosewood  High 
School,  5579  Highway  581,  Goldsboro,  NC  27530.  □ 


COURTHOUSE  CONTEST 

Can  You  Identify  This  Building? 


An  important  and  prominent 
building  in  the  county  seat  of  each 
county  is  the  county  courthouse.  It  is 
the  place  where  local  justice  is 
administered  and  where  deeds,  wills, 
and  other  legal  papers  are  processed 
and  recorded.  It  is  the  seat  ot  county 
government. 

Have  you  ever  visited  your 
county's  courthouse  and  observed  a 
court  session,  or  talked  with  a  court 
official  or  the  registrar  of  deeds? 
Your  social  studies  teacher  might 
arrange  a  student  tour  for  you.  The 
trip  would  be  enlightening  and 
enjoyable. 

The  Contest 


The  construction  of  this  Piedmont  Region  courthouse 
was  begun  in  the  same  year  as  the  State  Capitol.  It  is  a 
raised  one-story  Greek  Revival  building  on  a  one-story 
base.  During  remodeling  in  1901,  it  received  its  present 
Neo-Classical  Revival-style  appearance.  Presently,  it  is 
being  restored.  Until  vacated  in  1976  for  a  new  courthouse, 
this  building  was  one  of  the  state's  oldest  courthouses  still 
being  used  for  its  originally  designated  purposes. 
Can  you  identify  it? 


The  junior  historian  who  sends  in  the  earliest  post- 
marked, correct  answer  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  book 
Guide  To  North  Carolina  Highway  Historical  Markers.  Give 
your  club  name  and  full  return  address  when  writing.  □ 


GOING 
THINGS 


HISTORIAN  JACKETS,  Elizabeth  City  Junior  High  School, 
Elizabeth  City 

The  Historian  Jackets  held  their  first  meeting  on  September 
21.  Officers  were  elected  and  activities  were  planned  for  the 
coming  year.  Candy  sales,  a  history  fair,  and  a  Valentine's 
Day  dance  are  among  the  events  planned.  Club  members  are 
responsible  for  promoting  National  History  Week. 

Tonya  Little,  secretary 

STONEWALL  CHAPTER,  Northern  Nash  Senior  High  School, 
Rocky  Mount 

This  chapter  has  named  itself  after  a  Nash  County  antebellum 
mansion  and  landmark  that  is  currently  being  restored. 
Studies  in  local  history  and  a  fall  trip  to  Williamsburg  were 
planned. 

Michelle  L.  Laughridge,  adviser 

HISTORY  CUBS,  Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe 

The  History  Cubs  are  continuing  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  County  Courthouse  in  Monroe  and  organized  a 
Christmas  dance.  Club  members  are  also  researching  the  life 
of  a  local  Civil  War  hero,  Colonel  John  S.  Crowe. 

Nancy  Mills,  adviser 

MOUNTAINEERS,  Young  Learning  Port,  Pisgah  Forest 

The  Mountaineers  have  had  a  number  of  successful  meetings 
since  the  formation  of  this  chapter.  Club  members  have  al- 
ready given  reports  on  topics  concerning  local  and  state  his- 
tory. Besides  raising  money  for  projects  dealing  with  con- 
servation, the  club  recently  presented  the  Transylvania 
County  Library  with  the  book  First  on  the  Land:  The  North 
Carolina  Indian.  These  junior  historians  also  have  used  a  num- 
ber of  slide  programs  provided  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History. 

Jean  P.  Young,  adviser 

YADKINVILLE  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Yadkinville 

School,  Yadkinville 

On  Friday,  October  12,  the  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  His- 
torians visited  Raleigh  and  included  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  as  part  of  their  tour.  Club  members 
viewed  their  club's  prize-winning  models  in  the  Junior  His- 
torian Gallery.  New  officers  for  the  1979-1980  school  year 
are  Nelson  Shermer,  president;  Terry  Pardue,  vice-president; 
Angela  Bray,  secretary;  and  Maria  Allred,  treasurer. 

Lloyd  Pardue,  adviser 


1979-1980  YadkinvilleTar  Heel  Junior  Historians  include  (left to  right,  first 
row):  Sherry  Hudspeth,  Debbie  Williams,  Julie  Martin,  Billie  Taylor,  Brian 
Robbins,  Kim  Matthews,  Vonda  Dobson,  Kevin  Stamper,  Larry  Bonagura.  Jeff 
Reece,  Lisa  Hoots,  Patricia  Plunkett,  Keith  Stamper,  and  Jamie  Jones.  Second 
row:  Tony  Blevins,  Donna  Watson,  Leigh  Wooten,  Amy  Burcham,  Kelly 
Stamper,  Chad  Sizemore,  David  Brown,  Carol  Williams,  Lib  Hutchens,  Dar- 
lene  Ray,  Kelly  Wishon,  Pat  Draughn,  Jamie  Collins,  Greg  Kitrell,  Angie 
Renegar,  Lane  Sheek,  and  Chris  Porter.  Third  row:  Jody  Doss,  Nelson 
Shermer,  Aaron  Blevins,  Terry  Pardue,  Tammy  Ramsey,  Pernell  Williams, 
Kent  Carter,  Jane  Whitaker,  Pam  Smith,  Bruce  Whitley,  Angela  Bauguess, 
Beth  Williams,  Tanya  Carter,  Neil  Vestal,  Mark  Brannon,  Keith  Holbrook, 
David  Warden,  and  Joe  Reece.  Fourth  row:  Mark  Hutchens,  Susanne  Long, 
Denise  Dorsett,  Janet  Gish,  Terry  Hutchens,  Stephen  Foster,  Daris  Mounce, 
Jill  Davis,  Tanya  Dorn,  Brent  Winslow,  Penny  Wilkins,  Stuart  Reavis,  Angela 
Bray,  Douglas  Draughn,  and  Ron  Coulson.  Fifth  row:  Tracy  Coe,  Lee  Noble, 
Robby  Matthews,  Sherry  Pardue,  Rodney  Brandon,  Rhenda  Miller,  Mark 
Cheek,  Becky  Long,  Tim  Harrison,  Annette  Brown,  Maria  Allred,  and  Julie 
Brannon. 


J.  B.  PAGE  SUPER  TARHEELS,  J.B.  Page  Elementary  School, 
Belmont 

Fifty-five  junior  historians  attended  the  December  4  meeting 
and  elected  officers  to  serve  for  the  1979-1980  school  year. 
Planned  activities  for  the  school  year  include  a  quilting  project 
for  Awards  Day  1980. 

Hope  Palmer,  secretary 

WENTWORTH  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Wentworth  Junior  High 

School,  Wentworth 

A  number  of  events  have  been  planned  by  this  junior  histor- 
ian chapter.  Club  members  are  placing  two  books  on  North 
Carolina  history  in  their  school's  library.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  travel  to  Danville,  Virginia,  to  visit  the  tobacco- 
textile  museum.  Members  recently  visited  Rockingham  Com- 
munity College  to  determine  what  sources  the  library  had 
that  could  be  utilized  in  their  research.  Wentworth  Junior 
Historians  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  opening  of 
Wright  Tavern  in  Wentworth  in  the  spring. 

Jennifer  Simpson,  secretary 


JAMESVILLE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  Jamesville  High  School, 
Jamesville 

Officers  were  nominated  and  elected  at  a  club  meeting  held 
on  October  5.  Each  new  member  is  required  to  record  five 
grave  markers.  A  pageant  using  old  English  clothes  was  dis- 
cussed as  a  possible  activity. 

Donna  Jo  Hardison,  secretary 


ALBEMARLE  TRACERS,  Edenton-Chowan  Alternative  School, 
Edenton 

On  November  2,  forty  members  of  the  Albemarle  Tracers 
met,  elected  officers,  and  planned  projects  for  the  coming 
year.  New  officers  are  Daisy  Morring,  president;  Brent 
Layton,  vice-president;  Alfred  Cof ield,  secretary;  and  Edward 
Cofield,  treasurer.  Possible  projects  range  from  archaeologi- 
cal digs  to  a  study  of  witchcraft  in  Chowan  County.  The  club 
recognized  Mr.  John  Jennings  who  is  serving  as  a  volunteer 
with  our  school  and  will  assist  the  students  in  projects  and 
help  on  field  trips. 

Ken  Branch,  adviser 

VANN  HISTORIANS,  Robert  L.  Vann  School,  Ahoskie 

Fifth-grade  junior  historians  at  Robert  L.  Vann  School 
learned  a  lot  about  oral  history  this  past  September.  Armed 
with  cameras,  notebooks,  and  tape  recorders,  the  Vann  His- 
torians interviewed  a  number  of  individuals  working  at  the 
local  Atlantic  District  Fair.  Originally  started  in  1920  as  a  fair 
for  area  blacks,  it  is  now  enjoyed  by  all.  From  these  inter- 
views, the  members  wrote  essays  about  the  fair  which  were 
published  in  the  local  newspaper.  Prizes  were  given  to  the 
best  entries.  Kenneth  Terry  won  the  first-place  prize  of 
$10.00;  Demetrius  Russell  won  the  second-place  prize  of 
$5.00;  and  tied  for  third  place  with  an  award  of  $3.00  were 
William  Leary  and  Todd  Herman.  As  a  result  of  the  club's 
coverage  of  the  Atlantic  District  Fair,  a  local  businessman 
treated  the  entire  club  to  a  day  of  fun  at  the  North  Carolina 
State  Fair  in  Raleigh. 

Several  people  have  also  visited  with  the  Vann  Historians 
at  school.  Visitors  include  an  Indian  chief,  junior  historian 
adviser  Elizabeth  Roberson  from  Bear  Grass,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Parramore,  professor  of  history  at  Meredith  College. 

Peggy  W.  Lowe,  adviser 


THE  ADVENTURERS,  Swansboro  Junior  High  School, 
Swansboro 

The  Adventurers'  school  year  is  off  to  a  good  start.  Officers 
have  been  elected  and  a  bake  sale  planned  to  raise  money  for 
the  club.  Project  planner,  Angela  Lively,  hopes  to  write  a 
history  of  Swansboro  Junior  High  School  for  the  school  year- 
book. 

Leslie  Jones,  club  reporter 
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Members  of  Wentworth  Junior  His- 
torians, Wentworth,  visited  Rockingham 
Community  College  this  fall.  They  were 
instructed  in  the  use  of  microfilm  while 
there  (above). 


Vann  Historians  Kenneth 
Terry  (above)  and  Demetrius 
Russell  (below),  winners  in 
their  club's  essay  contest  this 
fall. 
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Reidsville  Junior  High  Junior  Histor- 
ians at  the  Gov.  David  Reid  House. 


1979-1980  officers  of  The  Malcolm 
Blue  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  posed 
for  this  photograph  during  last  fall's 
annual  Malcolm  Blue  Historic  Crafts  and 
Skills  Festival  at  Bethesda  Farm.  Left  to 
right,  they  are:  Martha  Smith,  treasurer; 
Kim  Butler,  vice  president;  Patrice  Blue, 
president;  Tootie  Barnes,  recording 
secretary;  and  Sally  Stone,  correspond- 
ing secretary. 


REIDSVILLE  JUNIOR  HIGH  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Reidsville 

Junior  High  School,  Reidsville 

This  club  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  help  restore  the  Gover- 
nor David  Reid  House.  Besides  doing  yardwork  at  the  house, 
the  club  has  held  a  car  wash  to  raise  funds  to  help  with  the 
restoration.  The  residence  is  owned  by  the  Reidsville  His- 
toric Properties  Commission. 

Marguerite  Holt,  adviser 

RAMBLING  RAMS,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet 

The  Rambling  Rams  will  be  living  up  to  their  name  this  year. 
Planned  field  trips  include  going  to  Chinqua-Penn  Plantation, 
three  days  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  journey  to  Raleigh  in 
May  for  Awards  Day.  The  club  also  is  discussing  possible 
projects  concerning  Richmond  County  history.  On  the  inter- 
national scene,  the  entire  club  is  corresponding  with  pen  pals 
in  Korea. 

Anne  S.  Canipe,  adviser 

THE  MALCOLM  BLUE  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Malcolm  Blue 

Historical  Society,  Aberdeen 

On  September  28,  29,  and  30,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  His- 
torians assisted  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society  during 
its  annual  skills  and  crafts  festival.  Although  the  weekend 
was  frequently  rainy,  everyone  enjoyed  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  event.  Attending  from  Thomasville  were  the  Tar  Heel 
Goldminers  from  Carolina  Christian  Academy. 

Doris  Blue,  adviser 

MARTIN  '76ERS,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh 
Donna  Wilburn,  a  former  member  and  state  representative  to 
the  George  Rogers  Clark  Symposium,  spoke  at  the  club's  first 
meeting.  The  club  traveled  to  Stagville  Preservation  Center 
in  Durham  and  tourned  the  restored  Bennehan  planation 
house.  Club  members  demonstrated  colonial  games  at  the 
Mordecai  House  in  Raleigh  on  October  28  in  conjunction  with 
a  fall  festival.  Michelle  Lawing,  coordinator  for  the  aban- 
doned cemeteries  project  spoke  to  the  Martin  '76ers  and  in- 
vited them  to  participate.  Club  officers  Rosann  Tung, 
Heather  Franklin,  Margaret  Moore,  Drew  Lile,  and  Paul 
Beezley  addressed  the  Historic  Preservation  Society  of  North 
Carolina  on  November  8.  They  discussed  the  club's  involve- 
ment with  the  preservation  of  the  Pullen  Park  carousel  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years. 

Anne  Kennedy,  adviser 

JUNIOR  JAYCEES,  South  View  Junior  High  School,  Hope  Mills 
On  November  6,  the  Junior  Jaycees  met  to  discuss  field  trips 
for  the  upcoming  year.  The  club  has  decided  to  take  a  tour  of 
Fayetteville  and  to  visit  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  His- 
tory. Other  possible  field  trips  include  visits  to  the  battleship 
North  Carolina,  Kitty  Hawk,  or  Old  Salem. 

Aretha  McDowell,,  reporter 


Martin  76ers  club  advisers  and  officers  photographed  during  the  1979 
annual  meeting  of  the  Historic  Preservation  Society  of  North  Carolina.  Left 
to  right:  Mrs.  Mary  Jackman,  adviser;  Heather  Franklin,  vice  president;  Rosann 
Tung,  president;  Paul  Beezley,  historian,  Margaret  Moore,  secretary;  Drew 
Lile,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy,  adviser. 


Tar  Heel  Goldminers,  Carolina  Christian  Academy,  Thomasville,  was 
one  of  the  junior  historian  clubs  that  visited  Aberdeen  during  the  1979 
Malcolm  Blue  Historic  Crafts  and  Skills  Festival. 


QUEST,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High,  Walnut  Cove 

This  Stokes  County  chapter  is  planning  monthly  field  trips  as 
part  of  its  study  of  local  history.  On  October  17,  the  club 
visited  an  old  home  site  where  members  uncovered  several 
pieces  of  Indian  pottery  along  with  arrowheads.  Following 
the  arrowhead  hunt,  the  students  visited  a  nearby  site  where 
a  military  airplane  had  crashed  during  World  War  II,  killing 
six  soldiers.  Pieces  of  the  aircraft  were  still  visible.  Mr.  Bill 
McGee,  a  local  historian,  met  with  the  club  and  displayed 
Indian  artifacts  while  discussing  the  Indians  who  had  lived 
in  the  area. 

Elinor  Vaughan,  adviser 
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The  spring  issue  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian,  the  final  issue 
for  the  1979-1980  school  year,  treats  a  colorful  portion  of  our 
state's  history — myths  and  legends.  Indian  lore  explains  the 
mysterious  Judaculla  Rock,  Lake  Waccamaw,  and  Batts  Grave.  It 
may  surprise  many  junior  historians  to  learn  that  the  song  "Old 
Dan  Tucker"  is  based  on  a  legendary  figure  who  lived  in  Bath 
Town  in  the  1700s.  There's  a  story  told  about  a  mystery  ship 
which  appeared  off  Diamond  Shoals  in  1921.  Do  you  know  what  a 
foolkiller  does?  Fourteen-year-old  Betsy  Brandon  and  sixteen- 
year-old  Betsy  Dowdy  are  key  figures  in  two  of  our  state's 
legends.  Even  our  State  Capitol  is  cloaked  in  mystery.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  building  speak  of  secret  rooms,  an  escape 
tunnel,  and  the  "Third  House"  of  the  legislature.  We  hope  you  will 
enjoy  reading  this  issue. 

Each  club  has  come  a  long  way  since  its  formation.  Electing  of- 
ficers, submitting  material  for  the  magazine,  and  participating  in 
various  contests  have  brought  students  and  teachers  together. 
Through  projects  and  community  service,  we  trust,  you  have 
discovered  the  exciting  history  of  our  state. 

May  is  a  busy  time  for  many  junior  historians,  for  it  includes 
final  preparations  for  Awards  Day  1980,  a  festive  program  mark- 
ing the  year's  accomplishments  in  junior  history.  Students  apply 
finishing  touches  to  projects  and  eagerly  board  a  bus  or  van  for  a 
trip  to  Raleigh  where  they  meet  other  junior  historians,  and  view 
contest  projects.  Numerous  awards  and  certificates  are  presented 
to  many  deserving  individuals  and  clubs.  The  association  looks 
forward  to  a  good  turnout  for  its  awards  program,  May  19-20. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  and  visit  with  our  advisers  at 
meetings  and  conferences.  The  staff  participated  in  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Social  Studies  Conference  held  in  Greensboro,  February 
21-22,  and  the  Arts  and  the  Child  Conference  held  in  Raleigh, 
March  12-13. 

Our  "Going  Things"  reports  this  year  have  been  quite  im- 
pressive. Junior  historians  in  Harmony,  Monroe,  Belmont,  Burns- 
ville,  Walnut  Cove,  and  other  communities  have  been  busy. 
In  conversations  with  advisers,  we  have  learned  that  two  clubs 
have  produced  original  plays.  The  Reidsville  Junior  Historians 
"adopted"  buildings  in  their  town  (see  THJH,  Winter  1980, 
pp.  5-8),  and  clubs  in  the  northeastern  counties  are  planning 
to  publish  books  on  local  history  as  a  part  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program.  This  six-county  federally  funded  effort  is  stressing 
cultural  journalism.  The  Skewarkians  of  Martin  County  will  be 
hosting  students  from  Vermont  this  summer  as  a  part  of  an  ex- 

("Charter  Charlie"  cont'd,  on  page  27) 


Lore.  Something  that  is  taught. 
Traditional  knowledge  or 
belief. 


Definitions 

Some  words  appearing 
within  THJH  articles  are 
defined  in  nearby  margin 
space.  These  definitions 
are  intended  to  give  only 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
it  has  been  used  in  the  ad- 
joining copy. 


Cultural.  Of  or  having  to  do  with 
culture.  Literature,  art,  and 
music  are  cultural  studies. 
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Cover 


The  theme  of  this  issue  of  TH)H  is  North  Carolina 
Myths  and  Legends.  Several  students  contributed  in- 
teresting articles  which  appear  on  following  pages.  One 
article,  written  by  the  historical  researcher  at  our  State 
Capitol  (illustrated  on  the  front  cover  by  a  late-nine- 
teenth-century photographic  view),  tells  of  legends 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  well-known  structure. 
Seven  stories  contained  in  this  issue  are  reproduced  by 
permission  from  Tar  Heel  Legends,  a  book  written  and 
published  in  1979  by  Richard  Walser  of  Raleigh,  one  of 
our  state's  best-known  authors. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS 


WHY  THE  POSSUM  S  TAIL  IS  BARE 


Karen  Allison,  Mark  Laws,  and  Suz; 

Mountaineers 
Young  Learning  Port 
Pisgah  Forest 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  possum  with  a  long,  bushy  tail. 
This  possum  was  very  proud  of  his  tail.  He  combed  his  tail  every 
morning  and  sang  about  it  as  he  danced.  The  rabbit,  who  had  no 
tail,  became  very  jealous  and  made  up  his  mind  to  play  a  trick  on 
the  possum. 

One  day  there  as  a  great  dance  at  which  all  the  animals  were 
to  be  present.  The  possum  said  he  would  come  if  he  could  have  a 
special  seat.  He  had  such  a  handsome  tail  that  he  thought  he 
should  sit  where  everyone  could  see  him.  The  rabbit  promised  to 
attend  the  dance  and  to  send  someone  to  comb  and  dress  the  pos- 
sum's tail  in  preparation  for  the  dance. 

The  cricket  was  such  an  expert  hair  cutter  that  the  Indians 
called  him  the  barber.  It  was  he  who  was  instructed  by  the  rabbit 
to  go  dress  the  possum's  tail.  The  possum  greeted  the  cricket,  and 
then  the  furry  animal  stretched  out  and  shut  his  eyes.  The  cricket 
combed  the  possum's  tail  and  clipped  the  hair  very  close,  but  the 
possum  didn't  know  it.  The  cricket  wrapped  the  tail  and  tied  it 
with  a  red  string  which  the  possum  presumed  to  be  for  keeping  his 
tail  neat  for  the  dance. 

That  evening,  the  possum  went  to  the  house  where  the  dance 
was  being  held  and  found  that  he  had  the  best  seat  just  as  the 
rabbit  had  promised.  When  it  came  the  possum's  turn  to  dance,  he 
loosened  the  string  from  his  tail  and  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  When  the  drummers  began  to  play,  the  possum  began  to 
sing,  "See  my  beautiful  tail."  Everyone  shouted  and  danced 
around  the  circle  and  sang  as  he  bragged  about  his  tail.  Suddenly, 
the  possum  looked  around  and  noticed  that  everyone  was  laugh- 
ing at  him. 

He  looked  down  at  his  beautiful  tail  and  saw  that  there  wasn't 
a  hair  left  on  it.  He  was  so  ashamed  that  he  could  not  say  a  word. 
He  rolled  over  on  the  floor  and  grinned  as  the  possum  does  to 
this  day  when  taken  by  surprise. 


Source: 

Underwood,  Thomas  Bryan  and  Moselle  Stack  Sandlin.  Cherokee  Legends 
and  The  Trail  of  Tears.  Asheville:  Stephens  Press,  1956.  □ 
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CLUNK!  STEP!  CLUNK! 


Leigh  Ann  Young 
Martin  '76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 


If  you  visit  the  White-Holman  House,  located  in  Raleigh  at 
209  East  Morgan  Street  near  Capitol  Square,  you  will  find  a  family 
of  four,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Parsons  and  two  young  children.  In 
the  children's  large,  sunny  bedroom  are  drawings  of  Spock, 
Captain  Kirk,  and  other  Star  Trek  characters.  Look  closely  and  you 
will  see  that  this  house  is  heated  only  by  fireplaces  as  it  was  back 
when  William  White  made  it  his  home.  William  White  was  North 
Carolina's  secretary  of  state  between  1798  and  1810  and  son- 
in-law  of  Governor  Richard  Caswell.  Apparently,  the  home  was 
built  about  1798.  It  sheltered  a  large  family,  including  ten  children. 

The  house  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  residence  still 
standing  in  the  city  of  Raleigh.  Besides  age,  do  you  know  what  else 
makes  this  home  unusual?  The  answers  to  this  question  are  varied 
and  many. 

First,  the  interior  of  this  spacious  Federal  style  house  is  well 
known  because  of  its  hand-carved  woodwork.  Unfortunately,  no 
one  knows  the  name  of  the  gifted  carver.  Some  people  have  said 
that  he  had  a  peg  leg  and  that  upon  his  death  his  spirit  would  not 
leave  the  place  of  his  beautiful  carvings.  It  is  said  that  for  over  170 
years  he  has  continued  to  climb  up  and  down  the  concealed 
stairway  in  the  original  part  of  the  house.  He  never  moans,  drags  a 
chain,  or  disturbs  the  occupants.  He  simply  seems  to  watch 
protectively  over  the  mantel  pieces  and  parlor  woodwork  that 
beautify  the  old  house.  Clunk!  Step!  Clunk! 

The  house  remained  in  the  White  family  until  1884,  when 
William  C.  Holman  purchased  it.  In  1896  Mr.  Holman  changed  the 
house  considerably  and  enlarged  it  to  suit  his  needs.  A  wing  that 
he  moved  from  the  house  later  formed  the  core  for  a  house  next 
door.  The  concealed,  back  staircase  was  not  altered,  and  the  ghost 
still  ruled  and  kept  his  right  to  survey  his  woodcraft  in  the  original 
portion  of  the  house. 

In  1969,  the  city  bought  the  White-Holman  House.  It  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Raleigh  Historic  Properties 
Commission.  Future  plans  call  for  turning  the  house  to  face  New 
Bern  Avenue. 

Today,  inside  the  house,  perhaps  wondering  about  pictures  of 
"Star  Trekers"  displayed  in  the  children's  room,  is  a  peg-leg  ghost 
continuing  to  clunk  up  and  down  "his"  concealed  stairway.  Clunk! 
Step!  Clunk!  Step!  Clunk! 

Sources: 

Harden,  John.  Tar  Heel  Ghosts.  Chapel  Hill:  UNC  Press,  1954. 

Raleigh  Fine  Arts  Society.  Raleigh:  A  Guide  to  North  Carolina's  Capital. 

Raleigh:  Raleigh  Fine  Arts  Society,  1975. 

Waugh,  Elizabeth  C.  North  Carolina's  Capital  Raleigh.  Raleigh:  Junior 
League  of  Raleigh,  1967.  □ 


Leigh  Ann  Young 
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THE  LEGEND 
OF  SWINSON'S  LIGHT 


Ann  Bullock 
Lisa  Burkin 
The  Skewarkians 
Bear  Grass  School 
Williamston 


The  legend  of  Swinson's  Light  is  probably  the  oldest  ghost 
story  that  has  been  told  in  Bear  Grass  Township.  No  one  knows 
where  it  had  its  beginning,  and  most  of  the  events  related  to  this 
legend  are  tradition. 

The  Earl  of  Granville,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors, had  been  given  much  land  in  North  Carolina  by  the  King 
of  England.  He  kept  most  of  his  land  holdings  until  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution,  however,  about  1761  he  did  convey  900 
acres  of  it,  which  bordered  Bear  Grass  Swamp,  to  a  John  Swinson. 

In  those  days  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  most  people 
who  had  gold  or  precious  jewels  would  bury  them  because  of  the 
lack  of  banks  in  which  to  keep  them.  The  story  was  told  that  Swin- 
son, who  was  quite  wealthy,  buried  his  valuables  somewhere  on 
his  land,  but  where  no  one  ever  knew. 

After  his  death,  people  began  seeing  a  strange  light  in  the 
swamp.  It  appeared  at  only  certain  times  of  the  year  and  was 
described  as  being  a  huge  ball  of  fire  that  lingered  at  treetop  level 
and  illuminated  the  whole  area  around  it.  The  people  in  Bear 
Grass  began  saying  that  this  light  was  Swinson's  ghost  guarding 
his  buried  treasure.  There  are  people  still  living  in  Bear  Grass  who 
have  seen  this  mysterious  light  within  their  lifetime,  and  those 
who  have  seen  it  wonder  if  the  light  really  was  Swinson's  ghost  or 
if  there  ever  was  any  buried  treasure.  Swinson  probably  carried 
his  secret  to  his  grave,  but  maybe  someday  the  light  will  reveal  the 
answer  to  its  own  mystery!  □ 


RESTLESS  GHOST  RAPPED  NEW  BED 

MYTH  OR  REALITY? 
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Nancy  Wahls 
Martin  '76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 


Knock,  knock,  knock!  This  is  the  sound  Gov.  Robert  W. 
Scott  and  his  wife  heard.  Where  was  it  coming  from?  It  sounded 
as  if  it  were  coming  from  within  the  wall,  but  more  important — 
what  was  causing  it? 

It  all  began  back  in  1891.  That  was  the  year  the  new  Executive 
Mansion  for  North  Carolina  governors  was  completed.  There 
was  little  money  left  in  the  budget  for  furnishing  this  beautiful 
building.  Because  of  this,  the  governor  at  the  time,  Daniel  G. 
Fowle,  moved  much  of  his  own  furniture  into  the  mansion.  He  did, 
however,  order  a  new  bed  of  figured  mahogany  for  himself. 

Governor  Fowle  died  before  his  term  was  completed.  He  is 
said' to  have  died  in  that  very  bed.  The  bed  remained  in  the  man- 
sion after  his  death  for  the  use  of  future  governors  and  was  used 
until  Governor  Scott  came  into  office.  Governor  Scott,  a  rather 
large  man,  found  the  bed  to  be  uncomfortable.  For  this  reason,  he 
and  his  wife  decided  to  purchase  a  new  bed,  and  Governor  Fowle's 
was  placed  in  storage  on  the  third  floor.  Nancy  Wahls 

Shortly  after  the  Scotts  bought  the  new  bed,  they  began  to 
hear  knocks  at  night.  The  knocks  were  coming  from  the  wall 
where  the  head  of  the  old  bed  had  been.  First  would  come  one 
knock  or  two,  followed  by  many  more  in  a  gradually  increasing 

tempo.  An  investigation  was  made,  and  since  no  physical  cause      Tempo.  The  rate  of  movement, 
was  found  for  these  strange  knockings  some  people  believe  the 
knocks  came  from  the  ghost  of  Governor  Fowle.  The  bed  was 
moved  from  the  third  floor  of  the  mansion  and  is  now  in  storage. 

The  next  time  you  visit  the  Governor's  Mansion,  listen  care- 
fully. You  might  hear  a  knock,  knock,  knock.  Could  these  knocks 
be  caused  by  the  ghost  of  Governor  Fowle  looking  for  his  bed? 
What  do  you  think?  Is  this  myth  or  reality? 


Source: 

Raleigh,  A  Guide  to  North  Carolina's  Capital.  Raleigh:  Raleigh  Fine  Arts 
Society,  1975.  □ 


PETER  STEWART  NEY 


Beverly  Reavis 
Harmony  Junior  Historians 
Harmony  Elementary  School 
Harmony 

A  story  which  has  baffled  many  historians  is  about  Peter 
Stewart  Ney  (or  was  it  Marshal  Michel  Ney,  the  "bravest  of  the 
brave"?).  For  those  who  do  not  know  this  great  man,  he  was  a  gen- 
eral under  Napolean  I  or  Napolean  Bonaparte,  the  man  appointed 
Emperor  of  France  by  the  army  in  1804. 

In  1812,  Marshal  Ney  accompanied  Napoleon  in  their  famous 
expedition  to  destroy  the  power  of  Russia,  and  through  Russia, 
the  power  of  England.  (Several  years  earlier,  the  French  had 
abandoned  a  plan  to  invade  England  and  face  General  A.  W.  Well- 
ington.) In  Russia,  the  French  army  was  routed  and  fought  its  way 
out  of  the  country,  but  not  before  Napoleon  placed  Ney  in  com- 
plete charge  of  the  army  and  departed  for  Paris. 

With  France  exhausted  in  1814,  Paris  surrendered  to  the 
allies,  including  England  and  Russia,  and  Napoleon  received  work 
that  the  senate  had  voted  for  his  abdication.  King  Louis  XVIII  then 
returned  from  exile  to  the  French  throne  and  Ney  took  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king.  It  was  said  that  he  promised  to  bring 
Napoleon  back  in  an  iron  cage.  Instead,  Ney  joined  Napoleon  with 
his  entire  army. 

Eventually,  Ney  and  Napoleon  attacked  Wellington  and  they 
were  defeated  at  Waterloo.  By  November  of  1816,  Ney  was 
brought  to  trial  and  in  December  he  was  convicted  of  high  treason 
and  sentenced  to  death  before  a  firing  squad.  It  was  said  that  he 
was  shot  by  his  own  beloved  soldiers. 

That  seems  to  be  the  end  of  the  story,  but,  first,  listen  to 
another  one. 

In  January,  1816,  a  man  using  the  name  Peter  Stewart  Ney 
landed  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  taught  school  in 
Brownsville,  S.C.,  in  1821,  then  taught  in  Mocksville  and  other 
North  Carolina  towns  until  1828.  After  being  two  years  in  Vir- 
ginia, he  came  back  to  North  Carolina  in  1830.  During  the  years  in 
North  Carolina,  it  is  said  that  he  told  one  of  his  pupils  that  he  was 
really  Marshal  Ney  who  had  fled  France  and  execution  with  the 
aid  of  his  friends.  He  had  taken  his  father's  name  and  the  maiden 
name  of  his  mother  for  he  must  have  hoped  to  return  to  France 
and  his  family  someday  and  did  not  want  to  lose  his  identity  en- 
tirely. 

Without  ever  returning  to  his  homeland,  the  man  who 
claimed  to  be  Marshal  Ney  died  November  15,  1846.  He  is  buried 
in  the  graveyard  of  Third  Creek  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rowan 
County.  On  his  tombstone  is  the  inscription  "In  memory  of  Peter 
Stewart  Ney,  a  native  of  France  and  a  soldier  of  the  French  Revol- 
tion  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  departed  this  life  November 
15,  1846."  □ 


1  %  ■* 

ft 

Beverly  Reavis 


Routed  means  put  to  flight  in 
disorder;  completely  defeated. 

Allies.  Nations  united  in  war 
against  an  enemy. 

Abdication.  Resigning;  giving 
up  (office,  power,  or  authority). 

Exile.  Forced  absence  from 
one's  country  or  home,  often  by 
law  or  as  a  punishment. 

Allegiance.  Loyalty  owed  by  a 
citizen  to  his  country  or 
government. 

High  Treason.  Betrayal  of  one's 
country  or  ruler;  helping  the 
enemies  of  one's  country.  The 
highest  offense  against  the 
state. 
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Documentary-  Consisting  of  Some  have  said  that  there  is  abundant  proof  from  many  docu- 

documents;  in  writing,  print,  mentary  sources  that  the  man  who  claimed  to  be  Napoleon's 
etc  Marshal  really  was.  Others  doubt  that  this  Carolina  schoolmaster 

was  Marshal  Michel  Ney  of  France.  What  do  you  think? 

The  exact  identity  of  the  man  buried  in  Rowan  County  will 

probably  remain  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  all  time. 

Source: 

Allison,  C.  W.  Ney:  Was  Peter  Stewart  Ney  The  Carolina  Schoolmaster  Marshal 
Michel  Ney  the  Great  French  Soldier?  Charlotte:  Privately  printed,  1946. 


Editor's  Note:  Since  the  death  in  Rowan  County  in  1846  of  the  man  who 
said  that  he  was  Marshal  Michel  Ney  of  France,  a  large  number  of  books 
and  articles  have  been  written,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  pre- 
ceding article  is  but  a  very  brief  discussion  on  a  man  of  remarkable  mili- 
tary capability  and  endurance.  Whether  or  not  he  died  in  1815  is  for 
many  people  a  very  confounding  question.  Likely,  Marshal  Ney  did  die  in 
1815;  but  did  he?  Was  he  the  man  who  signed  the  old  Catawba  Springs 
hotel  register  "P.  S.  Ney — an  atom  floating  on  the  atmosphere  of 
chance"?  Are  decisive  details  about  this  mystery  contained  in  the  records 
of  the  mystic  Rosicrucian  order,  a  non-sectarian  fraternity  devoted  to 
the  investigation  and  study  of  the  higher  principles  of  life  found  ex- 
pressed in  man  and  nature?  Do  the  items  that  have  been  assembled  at 
do  with  one  set  of  principles  or  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.C.,  provide  any  conclusive  information? 
keliefs'  Look  in  your  school  and  local  libraries  for  books  about  Ney.  Read  the 

stories  about  this  remarkable  man.  □ 


Non-sectarian  fraternity. 

Group  of  men  joined  together 
for  a  purpose  and  not  having  to 


ESTATOE  (TOE)  RIVER 


Kellie  Ballew 
Hillbilly  Hikers 
South  Toe  Elementary  School 
Burnsville 


Once  long  ago  there  was  a  very  pretty  Indian  girl  and  her 
name  was  Estatoe.  She  was  in  love  with  a  cute  young  Indian  war- 
rior. He  was  from  a  different  tribe.  Estatoe's  tribe  found  out  about 
them  going  together  and  killed  the  warrior.  When  she  found  out 
that  they  had  killed  him,  she  went  and  drowned  herself.  And  that's 
why  they  call  it  Estatoe  (Toe)  River.  □ 


TAR  HEEL  LEGENDS 


RICHARD  G.  WALSER 


NOTES  AND  SOURCES 

Legends  usually  are  associated  with  specific  events,  places,  or 
persons  and  extend  some  happening,  or  supposed  happening,  in 
remote  or  historic  time  with  action  either  plausible  or  super- 
natural. To  the  legends  in  this  collection  have  been  unapolo- 
getically  added  a  number  of  Indian  myths  and  folk  yarns  not  en- 
tirely unfamiliar. 

Among  the  forty-eight  selections  are  the  best-known  North 
Carolina  legends,  such  as  those  about  Blackbeard's  last  fight,  the 
Brown  Mountain  Lights,  and  Governor  Fowle's  ghost. 


FOREWORD 


North  Carolina  is  a  state  whose  history  has  been  enriched  by 
legends  and  folklore.  Tales  of  mystery  and  the  supernatural, 
stories  about  the  famous  and  the  infamous,  well-known  sayings 
which  have  become  intertwined  with  historical  facts — these  add 
color  to  the  pattern  of  the  Tar  Heel  State's  development. 

Questions  often  arise  as  to  the  origin  of  these  sayings  and 
tales.  Never  before  have  so  many  legends  been  brought  together 
as  in  this  latest  publication  by  Richard  Walser.  Mr.  Walser  has 
been  writing  and  editing  for  nearly  four  decades,  and  he  is  one  of 
North  Carolina's  best-known  authors.  The  Division  of  Archives 
and  History  previously  published  his  Young  Readers'  Picturebook  of 
Tar  Heel  Authors;  his  edition  of  Lemuel  Sawyer's  1824  Blackbeard;  a 
history  of  literature  and  writers  called  Literary  North  Carolina;  an 
edition  of  The  Poems  of  Governor  Thomas  Burke  of  North  Carolina;  and 
several  articles  in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review.  Books  by  Mr. 
Walser  have  been  published  by  other  presses,  including  those  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Duke  University.  Tar  Heel 

Legends  will  enhance  a  reputation  already  established  for  accuracy  Enhance  means  add  to. 
of  content  and  for  literary  quality. 

Memory  F.  Mitchell 
Historical  Publications 
Administrator 


June  1,  1979 
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OLD  DAN  TUCKER 


Old  Dan  Tucker  was  a  fine  old  man; 
He  washed  his  face  in  the  frying  pan; 
On  Christmas  morning  he  got  drunk 
And  fell  in  the  fire  and  kicked  up  a  chunk. 

Get  out  of  the  way,  Old  Dan  Tucker; 

You've  come  too  late  to  get  your  supper. 

Old  Dan  Tucker  ate  raw  eel 
And  combed  his  hair  with  a  wagon  wheel. 
He  gave  his  neighbors  the  squarest  deal 
And  died  with  a  toothache  in  his  heel. 

Get  out  of  the  way,  Old  Dan  Tucker; 

You've  come  too  late  to  get  your  supper. 


Born  in  London  in  1714,  Dan  Tucker  was  brought  by  his 
parents  to  Bath  Town  in  eastern  North  Carolina  six  years  later.  In 
1740  he  married  Margaret  DeVane  and  moved  inland  to  what  is 
today  Randolph  County,  and  there  near  a  spring  he  built  his 
cabin.  Since  he  had  no  nails,  he  used  wooden  pegs  to  hold  the 
cabin  together.  This  experience  proved  to  him  that  man  could  get 
along  very  well  without  many  of  the  things  thought  to  be  essen- 
tial. He  became  very,  very  thrifty.  He  washed  his  face  in  a  frying 
pan  instead  of  a  bowl,  and  instead  of  a  comb  he  used  a  wagon 
wheel — or  so  his  neighbors  said  as  they  began  making  up  humor- 
ous songs  about  him. 

Dan  Tucker  was  kind  and  honest,  ever  eager  to  help  his 
friends,  whom  he  often  visited.  But  never  would  he  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  supper,  believing  that  he  should  provide  for  himself 
rather  than  eating  his  neighbors'  food.  Because  of  this,  they  began 
to  sing  that  he  always  came  too  late  to  get  his  supper. 

One  morning,  while  plowing  in  the  field,  he  stepped  on  a  tiny 
sharp  rock,  which  became  imbedded  in  his  heel.  With  an  unclean 
pocket  knife  he  cut  the  stone  out  and  as  a  result  fell  victim  to 
lockjaw.  A  few  days  later  he  died  "with  a  toothache  in  his  heel" — as 
the  song  puts  it. 

In  spite  of  his  odd  and  curious  ways,  Dan  Tucker  was  loved 
and  respected,  especially  for  the  square  deals  he  always  gave  his 
friends. 


BETSY  DOWDY'S  RIDE 


Subdue.  Conquer. 


Progenitors.  Ancestors  in  the 
direct  line  of  descent. 


In  December,  1775,  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  Virginia's 
royal  governor,  Lord  Dunmore,  began  marching  south  from  his 
base  at  Norfolk  to  subdue  the  Albemarle  Sound  area.  He  needed 
horses  for  his  soldiers,  and  he  had  his  mind  set  on  capturing  the 
swift  half-wild  ponies  whose  progenitors  were  an  Arabian  breed 
wrecked  on  the  sandbanks  many  years  before.  The  only  force  able 
to  stop  Dunmore  was  a  small  American  army  under  General  Will- 
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iam  Skinner  camped  over  in  Perquimans  County.  Lord  Dunmore's 
advance  was  such  a  well-kept  secret  that  General  Skinner  knew 
nothing  of  the  immediate  danger  to  the  Albemarle. 

All  might  have  gone  successfully  for  the  British  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  brave  sixteen-year-old  girl  who  heard  by  chance  of  Lord 
Dunmore's  plans.  Betsy  Dowdy  lived  with  her  father  on  the  Cur- 
rituck County  banks  just  below  the  Virginia  line.  It  was  already 
dark  on  a  bitterly  cold  night  when  she  overheard  a  neighbor  tell 
her  father  about  the  peril  North  Carolina  faced.  Worst  of  all,  she 
learned  that  her  beloved  ponies  were  to  be  rounded  up  and  taken 
away.  Immediately  she  knew  what  she  had  to  do.  She  had  to  get 
word  to  General  Skinner.  Leaving  a  note  for  her  father,  she  went 
outside  and  called  softly  to  her  favorite  pony,  Black  Bess,  and 
leaped  up  on  the  sturdy  little  mare.  The  race  was  on.  First 
scampering  down  the  sandbanks,  next  swimming  the  frigid  water 
of  Currituck  Sound  to  the  mainland,  the  brave  pair  swept  across 
the  insecure  terrain  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  then  past  Camden 
and  Elizabeth  City  and  Hertford.  Finally  at  daybreak  Betsy  Dowdy 
and  Black  Bess  reached  General  Skinner's  headquarters. 

Upon  receiving  the  news,  the  general  acted  promptly, 
marched  to  meet  the  British,  and  defeated  them  at  the  Battle  of 
Great  Bridge.  Northeastern  North  Carolina  was  saved,  and  so 
were  the  Banker  ponies.  After  a  much-needed  rest  Betsy  and 
Black  Bess  returned  to  the  Currituck  banks  and  Betsy's  proud 
father.  Over  the  years,  storytellers  have  never  forgotten  Betsy 
Dowdy  and  her  lonely  fifty-mile  ride  one  icy  night  to  save  her 
people  and  her  ponies. 


BATTS  GRAVE 


A  hurricane  in  the  1950s  sank  an  island  beneath  the  surface  of 
Albemarle  Sound.  A  shallow,  muddy  bottom  off  the  banks  of 
Perquimans  County  is  all  that  remains  of  what  centuries  ago  was 
a  beautiful  island  with  fields  and  trees  and  orchards  and  a  lone 
house.  During  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  in  the  1660s,  it  was 
owned  by  Nathaniel  Batts,  the  very  first  settler  to  come  to  North 
Carolina  and  remain  here.  So  influential  and  fearless  was  he  that 
those  settlers  who  followed  him  called  him  "Captain  Nathaniel 
Batts,  Governor  of  Roanoke." 

Batts  was  a  "rude,  desperate  man"  who  did  not  like  the  other 
white  settlers,  preferring  the  Indians  of  the  Chowan  tribe.  With 
them  he  went  hunting  and  trapping,  and  when  they  were  at  war 
with  other  tribes,  he  fought  alongside  them.  Much  of  the  time  he 
lived  with  the  Indians,  adopting  their  customs  and  dress.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  and  the  chief's  daughter  Kickowanna  fell  in  love. 
She  told  Batts  that  when  her  father  died  he  would  become  chief  of 

the  Chowans,  and  so  she  adorned  him  with  gaudy  ornaments  and  Gaudy.  Cheap  and  showy;  too 
a  headdress  of  feathers  befitting  his  future  status.  bright  and  gay  to  be  in  good 

From  time  to  time  Batts  would  retire  to  his  little  house  on  the  taste 
island  he  owned,  and  there  Kickowanna  would  come  to  visit  him, 
paddling  her  canoe  silently  across  the  waters  of  Albemarle  Sound. 
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Late  one  afternoon  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  island  when  a  sud- 
den storm  came  up,  her  canoe  was  overturned,  and  she  was 
drowned  in  the  rolling  waters.  Thereafter  Batts  never  left  the 
island.  Several  years  later,  it  is  said,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  and 
was  buried  on  the  island,  which  then  became  known  as  Batts 
Grave. 

On  stormy  nights,  the  ghost  of  Batts  sweeps  about  among  the 
cawing  sea  gulls,  grieving  for  his  lost  love  Kickowanna. 

VIRGINIA  DARE 
THE  WHITE  DOE 


Spurned.  Refused  with  scorn. 


Protestations.  Solemn 
declarations;  protests. 


In  1587  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  men  and  women  from 
England  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  New  World.  It  was  his  second 
attempt,  for  the  first  colonists  of  1585  had  abandoned  Roanoke 
Island  after  a  number  of  disastrous  events.  The  governor  of  the 
second  colony,  John  White,  had  with  him  two  Indians,  Manteo  and 
Wanchese,  who  had  earlier  been  taken  to  London.  Also  in  the 
group  was  Eleanor  Dare,  the  governor's  daughter,  and  her  hus- 
band Ananias. 

A  month  after  the  colony's  safe  arrival,  Virginia  Dare  was 
born  August  18.  The  first  English  child  born  in  the  New  World, 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Eleanor  and  Ananias.  On  August  27, 
three  days  after  her  baptism,  Governor  White  sailed  to  England 
for  supplies.  In  England  his  country  was  preparing  for  war  with 
Spain,  and  for  several  years  he  could  not  get  permission  to  return. 
When  finally  he  came  back,  he  found  no  trace  of  the  colonists. 
Virginia  Dare  had  vanished. 

Or  had  she?  There  is  a  legend  that  she  grew  into  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  educated  by  her  good  friend  Manteo  in  the  ways 
of  the  forest.  She  was  loved  by  many  but  especially  by  the  hand- 
some young  Indian  chieftain  Okisko.  When  an  old  witch  doctor 
named  Chico  turned  Virginia  into  a  White  Doe  because  she 
spurned  his  protestations  of  love,  Okisko  was  determined  to  undo 
the  magic.  From  a  kindly  magician  he  learned  that  the  only  way 
to  do  so  was  to  pierce  her  heart  with  an  arrow  of  oyster  shell. 

Meanwhile,  the  evil  Wanchese,  who  hated  the  English,  also 
had  been  spurned  by  Virginia  Dare  and  he  was  determined  to 
kill  the  White  Doe  with  a  silver  arrow  given  him  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth while  he  was  in  England.  Wanchese  well  knew  that  a  White 
Doe  lives  a  charmed  life  and  death  can  come  only  from  a  silver 
arrow. 

One  day,  as  Okisko  searched  along  the  shore  for  the  White 
Doe,  suddenly  there  she  was,  springing  from  the  deep  forest 
down  to  the  white  sands  where  Governor  White's  fort  had  once 
stood.  He  raised  his  bow,  aimed  his  arrow,  and  the  pearl  arrow 
sped  away.  At  exactly  the  same  moment,  from  another  direction,  a 
silver  arrow  came  toward  the  White  Doe  from  the  bow  of 
Wanchese.  The  two  arrows  pierced  the  heart  of  the  Doe  simul- 
taneously. 
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The  White  Doe  resumed  her  form  as  a  beautiful  maiden,  but 
she  was  dying.  Wanchese  rushed  away,  and  Okisko  looked  for  the 
last  time  into  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  Virginia  Dare.  He  sorrow- 
fully buried  her  in  the  center  of  the  abandoned  fort. 

PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON 
AND  BETSY  BRANDON 


During  President  George  Washington's  first  term  he  decided 
to  go  on  a  journey  throughout  the  South  to  meet  the  citizens  and 
learn  something  of  their  problems  and  needs.  In  late  spring  he  set 

out  and  was  greeted  everywhere  with  fanfare  and  ceremony.  On      Fanfare.  A  loud  show  of  activity, 

May  30,  1791,  he  was  on  his  way  from  Charlotte  to  Salisbury,      talk,  etc. 

where  a  great  banquet  was  to  be  held  in  his  honor.  Everyone  of 

importance  in  Rowan  County  was  to  be  present,  and  among  those 

invited  were  Squire  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brandon.  They  arose  at 

sunrise,  put  on  their  best  clothes,  and  were  soon  off  to  the 

county  seat  six  miles  away. 

Left  at  home  were  fourteen-year-old  Betsy  Brandon  and 
Charity,  the  cook.  Betsy  was  of  course  disappointed  that  she 
would  not  be  able  to  see  the  famous  man.  As  she  thought  of  the 
fine  food  to  be  spread  out  on  the  banquet  tables  in  Salisbury,  she 

looked  dejectedly  at  her  simple  repast  of  hoecake  and  butter-      Repast.  A  meal;  food, 
milk.  "Oh,  Charity,"  she  said,  "what  wouldn't  I  give  to  dine  with 
President  Washington!"  She  felt  alone  and  neglected. 

At  that  moment  she  heard  a  knock  on  the  door.  Upon  open- 
ing it,  she  was  greeted  by  an  elderly  man.  "My  coach  broke  down," 
he  explained,  "and  while  the  wheel  is  being  repaired,  I  would  like 
to  rest  in  your  pleasant  home."  The  hospitable  Betsy  invited  him 
in.  "Where  are  your  parents?"  he  asked. 

"They  have  gone  off  to  Salisbury  to  see  the  president,  but  I 
was  not  allowed  to  go.  More  than  anything  in  the  world  I  would 
like  to  dine  with  the  president." 

"Well,"  said  the  elderly  man,  "we  shall  see  about  that.  But  just 
now,  I  am  rather  hungry  myself.  What  are  you  having  for  break- 
fast?" 

Though  Betsy  was  ashamed  to  tell  him,  she  knew  she  must  be 
honest.  "Only  hoecake  and  buttermilk,"  she  replied. 

"May  I  dine  with  you?  I  like  hoecake  and  buttermilk." 

And  so  it  was  that  Betsy  Brandon  and  the  elegant  old  gentle- 
man sat  down  to  breakfast.  Charity  brought  in  the  simple  fare.      Fare.  Food. 

"Are  you  going  to  Salisbury  to  see  the  president?"  asked 
Betsy. 

"Oh,  I  have  seen  him  many  times.  And  you  know,  this  is  the 
very  best  hoecake  and  buttermilk  I  have  ever  had." 

A  messenger  arrived  to  say  that  the  coach  wheel  had  been 
repaired.  The  elderly  man  got  up  from  the  table,  thanked  the  girl 
again,  then  paused  at  the  doorway.  "Don't  be  sad,"  he  said,  "for  I 
am  George  Washington,  and  you  have  dined  with  the  president 
before  anyone  else  in  all  of  Rowan  County." 
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BROWN  MOUNTAIN  LIGHTS 


As  mountains  go,  low-lying  Brown  Mountain  in  Burke 
County  is  not  impressive.  Yet  is  is  one  of  the  most  famous  moun- 
tains in  North  Carolina.  On  certain  evenings  soon  after  dark, 
Eminence.  High  point  of  land;      when  observed  from  the  eminence  of  Linville  or  Wiseman's  Gap, 
a  high  place.  small  but  brilliant  lights  can  be  seen  on  it,  bobbing  up  and  down  for 

a  minute  or  so,  then  disappearing,  then  reappearing  in  another 
place  until  finally  they  are  gone.  They  were  first  seen  about  1850 
long  before  the  day  of  trains  and  electricity  and  automobiles. 

One  legend  tells  of  a  girl  who  lived  on  the  mountain  with  her 
father.  Every  night  her  sweetheart  came  from  the  village  to  see 
her,  tramping  through  a  forest  of  snakes  and  vicious  animals.  On 
the  evening  when  he  was  to  take  her  away  to  be  married,  she 
lighted  a  pine  torch  and  went  out  to  welcome  him.  He  never  came. 
But  from  then  on,  at  sunset,  she  raised  her  flaming  torch  and 
darted  from  here  to  there  on  the  mountain,  hoping  to  come  upon 
him.  After  her  death  the  light  of  her  torch  still  could  be  seen  on 
stormy  nights. 

Another  legend  concerns  a  wicked  man  named  Jim,  whose 
sweet-tempered  young  wife  Belinda  was  to  have  a  child.  Jim  was 
courting  Susie  and  began  to  speak  harsh  words  and  be  cruel  to 
Belinda.  One  day  neighbors  noticed  that  they  had  not  seen  Belinda 
for  some  while.  Jim  said  she  had  gone  to  visit  her  kinfolk,  but  the 
neighbors  were  suspicious  when  they  discovered  bloodstains  on 
the  floor  of  the  mountain  cabin.  Their  suspicions  were  further 
Indigent.  Poor  or  needy.  heightened  when  an  indigent  stranger  drove  away  with  Jim's 

horse  and  wagon.  They  believed  the  stranger  had  helped  Jim  kill 
and  bury  Belinda,  and  Jim  was  paying  him  off  in  this  way.  Soon 
afterward  the  lights  appeared,  bobbing  up  and  down,  seemingly  to 
guide  searchers  looking  for  Belinda.  Finally,  under  a  pile  of  stones 
in  a  deep  ravine  they  found  the  skulls  of  a  woman  and  a  baby.  Jim 
left  the  county  and  was  never  heard  of  again,  but  the  lights  stayed 
on,  reminding  evildoers  that  their  crimes  will  be  revealed. 

Apart  from  the  legends,  scientists  have  provided  many  ex- 
planations for  the  mysterious  Brown  Mountain  Lights,  none  of 
them  satisfactory. 

JESSE  HOLMES 
THE  FOOLKILLER 

Every  town  and  county  and  state  and  nation  needs  a  Foolkiller 
— that  is,  a  fellow  who  becomes  so  exasperated  with  the  stupidity 
of  idiots  and  rascals  that  he  goes  about  knocking  them  on  the  head 
with  his  always-at-hand  "death-dealing  club."  In  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  village  of  Milton 
in  Caswell  County  was  such  a  fellow.  His  name  was  Jesse  Holmes. 
He  was  an  angry  little  man  who  turned  on  fools  wherever  he 
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found  them,  and  "slathered"  them  but  good.  Furthermore,  he 
wrote  letters  to  the  local  newspaper  telling  of  his  exploits.  (That 
he  never  really  existed  but  sprang  from  the  fertile  mind  of  Charles 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  Evans,  editor  of  the  Milton  Chronicle,  is 
neither  here  nor  there.) 

With  his  mighty  jo-darter,  the  Foolkiller  sought  out  num- 
skulls, spreading  them  out  "as  flat  as  a  pancake."  He  wrote  to  the 
Chronicle  that,  among  others,  he  slew  "frisky  old  widowers,"  a 
young  man  planning  to  marry  a  girl  not  for  love  but  for  money, 
"worthless"  members  of  the  state  legislature,  a  "bandy-shanked 
lark"  sleeping  in  church  with  his  "mouth  open  and  full  of  flies," 
some  nincompoops  standing  around  waiting  for  a  man  to  ascend 
in  a  balloon  with  a  six-horse  wagon  and  team,  and  an  "old  farmer" 
who  told  "a  young  man  how  to  take  warts  off  his  hands,  the  advice 
being  to  cut  one  more  notch  on  the  north  side  of  a  persimmon  tree 
than  he  had  warts." 

This  brave  little  folk  figure  soon  passed  from  the  columns  of 
the  Chronicle  into  the  wide  realm  of  American  folklore.  He  was 
known  and  loved  everywhere  but  his  origin  was  forgotten.  For 
example,  O.  Henry  in  his  short  story  "The  Fool-Killer"  seems  not 
to  have  been  aware  that  Jesse  Holmes  was,  like  himself,  a  native 
North  Carolinian.  □ 


Exploits.  Daring  deeds;  bold  or 
unusual  acts. 


Nincompoops  are  fools  or 
simpletons. 
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THE  LORE  OF  THE  STATE  CAPITOL 

LEGENDS  BENEATH  THE  DOME 


Raymond  L.  Beck 
Historical  Researcher 
State  Capitol,  Raleigh 


Photographic  view  of  North  Carolina's  Capitol  taken  during  the 
1870s  or  1880s.  The  cast  iron  fence  then  surrounding  the  square  was 
dismantled  in  1898  and  installed  around  City  Cemetery  where  it 

Immediacy.  The  state  of  being    remains  today.  Note  that  the  streets  were  still  unpaved  at  that  date  by 

immediate;  near  at  hand.  nr  hn^-i 


Adamantine.  Rigidly  firm; 
unyielding. 

Greek  Revival.  An 

adaptation  (1820-1860)  of  the 
classic  Greek  temple  front 
using  either  the  Doric,  Ionic,  or 
Corinthian  architectural  order 
of  design,  or  other  details  such 
as  a  rectangular  transom  over 
doors. 


even  stone  or  brick. 

When  walking  through  the  corridors  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Capitol,  one  can  sense  the  immediacy  of  the  past.  With  some 
imagination,  halls  and  rooms  become  dimly  lit  with  pungent 
candles.  Modern  furnishings  transform  themselves  into  earlier 
and  more  primitive  objects.  Echoes  of  voices  heard  become 
those  of  past  governors,  legislators,  or  famous  visitors  to 
the  historic  Greek  Revival  structure  which  stands  amid  stately 
centuries-old  oaks  on  Raleigh's  Union  Square.  The  Capitol 
has  been  a  focal  point  of  North  Carolina  history  since  its 
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existence,  the  building  has  housed  the  offices  of  the  governor 
and  secretary  of  state.  However,  to  believe  that  the  Capitol  once 
housed  all  of  state  government  (until  1888)  strains  the  imagina- 
tion! Throughout  fourteen  decades  of  constant  use  as  a  govern- 
mental center,  many  legends  about  the  Capitol  have  passed  from 
generation  to  generation  and  continued  to  persist.  The  more 
popular  legends  probably  originated  after  the  tragic  years  of  the 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Origins  of  the  Capitol  legends  are 
obscure,  but,  as  is  the  case  with  most  legends,  these  supposedly 
true  episodes  should  be  told  with  caution  and  fully  explained  since 
historical  reality  is  interwoven  with  romantic  fiction. 


The  Secret  Room,  one  of  the  two  rooms  where  legend  tells  us  that 
Confederate  spies  held  secret  meetings. 


Reconstruction  was  the  period 
following  the  Civil  War  during 
which  various  plans  were 
attempted  or  carried  out  to 
reunite  the  states  under  the 
central  authority  of  the  federal 
government  in  Washington. 
Some  acts  were  vindictive. 
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The  Secret  Rooms 

During  the  time  the  Capitol  was  being  constructed,  its  archi- 
tect could  not  devise  adequate  entrances  for  rooms  directly  above 
the  offices  in  the  House  of  Representatives  chamber.  The  only 
access  to  these  areas  was  by  climbing  into  the  attic  above  the 
chamber  and  precariously  walking  across  huge  pine  beams 
which  support  its  half-domed  ceiling.  One  slip,  and  a  person  would 
crash  through  plastered  wooden  laths  and  fall  to  the  level  of  the 
House  floor  forty-five  feet  below.  Since  entry  to  the  rooms  was 
both  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  spaces  were  left  unfinished  and 
eventually  forgotten.  In  the  early  1920s,  during  renovations  to 
the  Capitol,  the  unfloored  rooms  were  "discovered"  by  workmen. 
Soon  after  the  rooms  were  floored  and  iron  spiral  stairs  installed, 
some  of  Raleigh's  older  citizens  claimed  that  the  "secret  rooms"  in 

the  Capitol  had  been  previously  used  as  a  sanctuary  for  Con-  Santuary.  A  place  of  protection, 
federate  spies.  During  the  1860s,  the  Capitol  was  the  tallest  struc- 
ture in  Raleigh,  and  the  windows  in  these  rooms  could  have  pro- 
vided a  panoramic  eastern,  southern,  and  western  view  of  the  city 
for  lookouts.  Historical  research  to  date  has  not  given  any  factual 
support  to  this  legend. 


The  Escape  Tunnel 

In  the  first-floor  hallways  of  the  Capitol  are  granite  paving 
stones.  One  stone  in  each  hall  has  two  large  iron  rings.  The  stone 
with  rings  that  is  located  directly  in  front  of  the  governor's  office, 
in  the  south  hallway,  is  the  subject  of  another  post-Civil  War  era 
Capitol  legend.  Some  people  have  said  that  the  paver  was  the 
entrance  to  a  secret  escape  tunnel  which  the  chief  executive  could 
use  to  quickly  flee  from  the  Capitol  to  the  governor's  residence. 
This  could  not  be  further  from  the  truth.  First,  until  the  1880s 
the  Governor's  "Palace"  was  located  at  the  southern  end  of 
Fayetteville  Street  (on  the  present  site  of  Memorial  Auditorium). 
Construction  of  a  subterranean  tunnel  nearly  six  blocks  in  length 
would  not  have  been  a  secret  considering  the  amount  of  earth 
which  would  have  had  to  have  been  moved.  If  such  a  tunnel  had 
been  constructed  at  some  time,  as  an  "escape  tunnel,"  it  would  not 
have  been  of  much  use  to  Gov.  Zebulon  Vance  near  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  probably  would  have  been  captured  soon  by 
the  advancing  troops  of  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  whose  mas- 
sive Union  Army  was  rapidly  approaching  the  city  of  Raleigh 
from  the  south. 

Actually,  the  curious  pavers  in  the  Capitol  floors  do  have  a 
purpose — but  not  for  escape  from  the  building.  They  were  in- 
stalled in  the  1830s  so  that  workmen  could  gain  access  to  crawl 
spaces  beneath  the  Capitol  for  the  repair  of  wooden  office  floors 
and  door  sills.  The  first  tunnel  which  connected  the  Capitol  to 
another  building  was  completed  in  the  late  1880s.  The  tunnel 
ran  to  a  steam  plant,  one  block  north  of  the  Capitol,  which  pro- 
vided steam  heat  for  the  building.  It  was  later  used  to  carry  elec- 
trical cables.  Likely,  the  story  of  the  "secret  tunnel"  was  the 
product  of  a  local  citizen's  imagination  to  explain  the  existence 
of  the  ringed  stones,  and  the  story  was  repeated  so  frequently 
that  after  a  few  years  it  became  "fact." 


Era.  An  age  of  history;  historical 
period. 


Entrance  to  the  "escape  tunnel"— 
located  outside  the  door  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's Office. 
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The  Third  House 

Of  all  of  the  legends  associated  with  the  Capitol,  the  tale  of 
the  "Third  House"  seems  to  have  at  least  some  factual  basis  for 
existence  and  some  obvious  physical  evidence  to  support  the 
story.  After  reading  this  legend  and  studying  the  accompanying 
photograph,  it  will  be  left  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  or  not 
the  story  is  true. 

The  dark  days  of  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina  were  epi- 
tomized by  the  greed  and  corruption  of  elected  public  officials,  and 
the  state  legislature  was  no  exception.  A  makeshift  bar  made  of 
planks  and  barrels  was  set  up  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Capitol. 
(Some  North  Carolina  historians  have  pinpointed  the  bar  as  being 
in  the  west  hall  of  the  second  floor.)  It  became  known  as  the 
"Third  House"  of  the  legislature,  and  it  is  said  that  more  legisla- 
tion was  accomplished  there  than  in  the  two  formal  chambers. 
According  to  some  accounts,  whiskey  barrels  used  to  stock  the  bar 
were  rolled  up  and  down  the  west  stairs  and  because  of  their  ex- 
treme weight,  the  edges  of  many  steps  from  the  first  floor  to  the 
second  were  permanently  damaged.  Today,  the  damage  is  still 
visible,  but  it  cannot  be  proven  that  it  was  caused  by  barrels. 

Unfortunately,  no  documentation  has  been  located  to  prove 
that  a  bar  existed,  but  some  historians  who  lived  through  the 
years  of  Reconstruction  have  written  that  the  bar  was,  in  fact,  a 
fixture  in  the  Capitol.  Another  issue  is  whether  the  damage  to 
the  steps  was  actually  caused  by  the  careless  rolling  of  whiskey 
barrels.  This  second  debatable  point  may  never  be  proven. 

To  some  people,  the  State  Capitol  stands  as  a  monument  to 
the  hundreds  of  men  who  worked  there  to  better  the  lives  of  the 
citizens  of  the  "Old  North  State."  It  is  preserved  not  only  as  a 
splendid  example  of  architecture  but  as  a  place  where  so  much 
history  has  occurred.  The  legends  of  the  Capitol  are  only  a  small 
part  of  its  continuing  historical  legacy — a  legacy  we  hope  to  share 
with  you  on  your  next  visit  to  North  Carolina's  State  Capitol. 


Epitomized.  Served  as  an  u 
example. 


Documentation.  The  provis 
of  documentary  evidence. 


SUGGESTED  ADDITIONAL  READING: 

Sanders,  John  L.,  "This  Political  Temple,  the  Capitol  of  North  Carolina," 
Popular  Government,  Fall,  1977,  pp.  1-10.  This  article  is  a  short  history 
of  the  State  Capitol.  The  fall,  1979,  issue  of  this  magazine  also  con- 
tains interviews  with  people  who  worked  in  the  Capitol  while  the 
legislature  met  there. 

Seale,  William,  and  Henry-Russell  Hitchcock,  Temples  of  Democracy:  The 
State  Capitols  of  the  U.S.A.,  the  Victorian  Society  in  America,  1977.  This 
book  is  a  lavishly  illustrated  history  of  all  of  the  state  capitols  in  the 
nation. 

The  State  Capitol  of  North  Carolina  (brochure),  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Cultural  Resources,  16  pp.,  1978. 


Were  these  steps  damaged  by 
whiskey  barrels? 
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FOLK  ARTS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS 


Margaret  Martin,  Education  Specialist 
Office  of  Folklife  Programs 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Raleigh 


All  the  kids  moved  in  a  little  closer  to  hear  Jack's  reply:  "Why, 
the  moon  hasn't  fallen  down,  you  old  fool,  that's  just  its  reflec- 
tion in  this  little  pond!"  The  storyteller,  Frank  Proffitt,  pauses  for 
effect  before  telling  the  rest  of  "Jack  and  the  Three  Sillies."  His 
memory  of  the  tale  never  falters,  for  he  heard  Jack  tales  many 
times  when  he  was  a  boy  growing  up  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina.  Back  then  some  grownups  would  promise  to  tell  a  tale  as 
a  reward  for  good  behavior  or  finished  chores.  The  kids  that  Frank 
is  entertaining  nowadays  could  be  his  young  sons  and  their 
friends — or  they  could  be  a  classroom  of  students  learning  the 
tales  and  legends  of  North  Carolina. 

Frank  Proffitt  is  one  of  the  performers  in  the  "Folk  Arts  in 
North  Carolina  Schools"  program.  He  brings  the  folk  tales,  banjo 
and  dulcimer  tunes,  and  ballads  of  his  Appalachia  community  in 
public  schools,  giving  students  and  teachers  an  enjoyable,  as  well 
as  an  instructive,  exposure  to  some  of  the  traditional  arts  that 
make  up  our  state's  cultural  heritage. 

"Folk  Arts  in  North  Carolina  Schools"  is  a  part  of  your  Office 
of  Folklife  Programs  within  the  Department  of  Cultural  Re- 
sources. The  program  introduces  students  to  some  of  the  finest 
Tar  Heel  folk  artists:  fiddlers,  quilters,  ballad  singers,  potters, 
Bluesmen.  Entertainers  who      bluesmen,  basket  makers,  storytellers,  weavers,  flatfoot  dancers, 
sing  slow,  melancholy  songs     and  gospel  singers.  Many  of  these  North  Carolinians  have  parti- 
with  jazz  rhythm.  cipated  in  the  American  Dance  Festival,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 

tion's Festival  of  American  Folklife,  and  the  North  Carolina  Folk- 
life  Festival. 

These  folk  artists  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  transmission  of 
North  Carolina's  traditions.  In  many  highly  populated  areas,  arts 
and  crafts  have  been  lost  that  were  handed  down  by  generations, 
yet  there  are  people  in  our  state  who  still  make  fish  baskets  for 
river  fishing,  clay  jugs  for  storing  pickles,  and  fiddle  music  for 
celebrating  good  times.  From  the  Sandhills  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  tra- 
ditional arts  are  an  important  source  of  regional  identity  and  pro- 
vide our  link  to  the  wisdom  of  past  generations. 

With  support  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
"Folk  Arts  in  North  Carolina  Schools"  brings  this  heritage  to 
thousands  of  students.  They  have  a  chance  to  experience  first- 
hand the  sound  of  a  blues  guitarist  or  the  sight  of  a  fourth-genera- 
tion potter  making  a  jug. 

In  addition  to  performing,  participants  talk  about  themselves 
and  their  work.  The  program  coordinator  helps  direct  discussion 
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to  the  main  objectives  of  "Folk  Arts  in  North  Carolina  Schools" 
which  are: 

To  develop  a  sense  of  regional  identity  and  history.  By  identifying, 
presenting,  and  discussing  traditional  regional  culture  in  the 
classroom,  students  can  begin  to  see  how  their  own  home  areas 
are  culturally  distinctive. 

To  promote  a  cultural  point  of  view.  By  presenting  a  black  blues 
musician  to  white  students  and  explaining  how  it  is  that  these 
particular  forms  have  arisen  within  their  respective  groups,  stu- 
dents can  understand  differences  among  these  groups  in  terms  of 
culture  rather  than  class. 

To  encourage  an  appreciation  of  traditional  arts.  By  exposing  stu- 
dents to  the  beauty  and  time-honored  tradition  implicit  in  these 
arts  the  program  asserts  that  our  own  traditional  cultural  expres- 
sion is  of  no  less  value  than  the  art  of  the  concert  hall  and  the 
museum. 

To  help  achieve  these  objectives,  Andy  Griffith  helped  nar- 
rate a  slide/sound  show  that  serves  as  a  backdrop  for  the  artist(s) 
who  visits  the  schools.  In  addition,  a  teaching  kit  helps  faculty  and 
staff  prepare  for  the  program  and  a  teacher's  handbook  is  available 
to  aid  classes  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  folkways  of 
their  own  areas. 

"Folk  Arts  in  North  Carolina  Schools"  is  designed  as  a  two- 
day  residency  of  one  or  more  traditional  musicians  and  one  or 
more  traditional  craftsmen,  for  a  fee  to  the  school  of  $200.  A  one- 
day  residency  in  traditional  music  or  crafts  may  be  arranged  for 
$100.  Each  day  consists  of  a  series  of  workshops,  demonstrations, 
and  concerts  arranged  for  the  individual  school  by  the  program 
coordinator.  Some  schools  include  the  whole  student  body  in  the 
program,  while  others  concentrate  on  one  grade  or  group  par- 
ticularly involved  in  North  Carolina  history  or  social  studies.  To 
obtain  more  information  or  to  schedule  the  program  for  your 
school,  contact  the  Office  of  Folklife  Programs,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  109  East  Jones  Street, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  27611  (919/733-4870). 


Traditional  means  handed 
down  tradition— the  handing 
down  of  beliefs,  opinions, 
customs,  stories,  etc.,  from 
parents  to  children. 


"Hash  House"  Harvey  Ellington 
(at  left),  at  age  seventy,  has  per- 
formed before  widely  varied  groups 
of  people  during  nearly  fifty  years  of 
fiddling.  The  spring  of  1932  was  his 
first  of  four  years  on  the  medicine 
show  circuit.  It  was  still  a  time  of 
good  business  to  pedal  medicine 
before  a  crowd  wherever  one  could 
be  gathered— at  a  strawberry  mar- 
ket, a  tobacco  auction,  or  by  "drag- 
ging the  street,"  one  man  with  a 
guitar,  Harvey  with  his  fiddle,  and 
another  man  with  a  megaphone. 

With  irresistible  lures  of  music 
and  promises  to  display  an  unbe- 
lievable feat  such  as  "a  man  with  no 
arms  and  legs  that  can  crank  a  car" 
(in  the  days  when  many  cars  sur- 
vived that  were  started  by  turning  a 
hand  crank  behind  the  front  bump- 
er), a  group  would  be  gathered 
about  a  spot  that  had  been  chosen 
by  the  medicine  show  group  to  pre- 
sent their  products. 

Between  comedy  routines,  and 
playing  old  favorites  such  as  "How 
Many  Biscuits  Can  You  Eat  This 
Morning?"  "Arkansas  Traveler,"  and 
"Flop-Eared  Mule,"  a  living  was 
made  selling  a  concoction  made 
with  cascara  (which  came  from  the 
bark  of  a  tree)  at  $6  per  gallon. 
Harvey  bottled  the  mixture  back- 
stage (maybe  a  curtain  on  a  flatbed 
truck)  while  others  warmed  up  the 
crowd.  At  $1  for  two  bottles,  an 
eighty-five  percent  profit  could  be 
made. 

Gasoline,  turpentine,  or  kerosene 
were  among  the  ingredients  for  lina- 
ment.  "You  just  pour  it  in  your 
shoes  and  it  would  stop  the  hurt- 
ing" was  the  spiel  for  the  relief  of 
aching  feet  "plaqued  by  bunions 
and  corns." 

By  1939,  Harvey  had  joined  a 
group  playing  on  Raleigh's  WPTF 
radio  station.  The  group  had  a  new 
sound  which  combined  the  driving 
hoedown  string  music  with  hillbilly, 
and  spiced  with  the  swing  and  jazz 
then  popular.  Next  for  Harvey  came 
work  with  a  group  playing  on  WRVA 
in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Every  Sat- 
urday night  the  Tobacco  Tags,  in- 
cluding Harvey,  played  in  the  9,000- 
seat  Mosque  Theatre  before  an 
audience  including  listeners  over 
radio  to  200  affiliated  Mutual  Net- 
work stations. 

(See  "Hash  House,"  pg.  34,  left  col.) 
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THE  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
OUR  LOCAL  HISTORY 

And  Ways  That  You  Can  Help  Save  It 

Carol  Spears 
Archaeology  Branch 
Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  Section 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh 


There  is  a  theory,  supported  by  archaeological  data,  that  the 
first  people  to  settle  in  America  came  from  Asia.  Their  descen- 
dants traveled  eastward  and  southward  across  North  America  and 
began  living  in  the  what  is  now  the  Carolinas  about  15,000  years 
ago.  Archaeologists  (scientists  who  study  the  relationship  be- 
tween culture  materials  [things]  and  human  behavior)  are  at- 
tempting to  rediscover  what  these  early  cultures  were  like. 

Through  scientific  research,  archaeologists  have  defined  five 
major  occupation  periods  in  North  Carolina.  They  are:  (l)  Paleo- 
Indian— 12,000  B.C.  to  8,000  B.C.;  (2)  Archaic— 8,000  B.C.  to  500 
B.C.;  (3)  Woodland— 500  B.C.  to  a  d.  1400;  (4)  Mississippian— a  d. 
1400  to  a  d  1600;  and  (5)  Historic. 

The  Paleo-Indian  Period  (12,000  B.C.  to  8,000  B.C.). 

The  environment  during  this  time  was  different  from  what  it 
is  today.  Glaciers  still  covered  most  of  Canada,  and  east  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  the  climate  was  damp,  cold,  and  rather  in- 
hospitable. Many  of  the  animals  that  lived,  such  as  the  mammoth, 
are  now  extinct.  People  lived  in  small  family  groups,  and  they  sub- 
sisted by  gathering  plants  and  hunting  animals.  They  had  few 
possessions  besides  tools,  weapons,  and  skin  clothing,  and  they 
lived  in  temporary  lean-to  shelters.  Due  to  the  scarcity  of  these 
ancient  sites,  there  is  little  information  about  people  during  this 
time. 


Archaic  Period  (8000  B.C.— 500  B.C.) 


The  Archaic  Period  (8,000  B.C.  to  500  B.C.) 

By  about  8,000  B.C.,  the  environment  of  the  area  that  is  now 
North  Carolina  had  changed  so  that  the  weather,  plants,  and 
animals  were  much  like  those  found  in  the  area  today.  Several 
family  groups  often  banded  together  and  established  regular 
cycles  for  exploiting  seasonally  available  foods  of  the  forest  and 
waterways.  On  the  coast,  where  shellfish  were  eaten,  great 
mounds  of  discarded  shells  accumulated.  Many  new  activities  are 
represented  by  the  cultural  remains  of  people  at  this  time.  They 
possessed  detailed  knowledge  about  woodworking  and  began 
using  spear  throwers,  which  increased  the  accuracy  and  the  velo- 
city of  projectiles.  In  addition,  the  population  increased  during 
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Woodland  Period  (500  B.C.  to  A  D.  1500) 


Mississippi  Period  (a  d  1400  to  A  D  1600) 


Palisades.  Fences  of  long, 
strong  wooden  stakes  pointed 
at  the  top  ends  and  with  the 
bottoms  set  firmly  in  the 
ground.  Palisades  were  used 
for  defense. 


this  period,  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  campsites  scattered 
throughout  the  state.  The  fact  that  the  Archaic  Period  lasted  for 
such  a  long  time  also  means  that  it  was  a  successful  way  of  life. 

The  Woodland  Period  (500  B.C.  to  a  d  1400) 

About  500  B.C.  cultural  changes  appeared  that  seemed  to  have 
resulted  from  an  acceptance  of  ideas  from  areas  such  as  Mexico. 
Some  people  added  farming  to  their  hunting  and  gathering  ways, 
while  others  continued  to  rely  solely  on  wild  plants  and  animals 
for  food.  Pottery  began  to  be  manufactured  and  used.  People 
became  more  settled  and  began  living  in  villages  the  year  round. 
During  this  time  there  was  an  increased  use  of  ceremonial  and 
adornment  items. 


The  Mississipian  Period  (a  d  1400  to  a  d  1600) 

In  two  areas  of  North  Carolina,  the  southern  Piedmont 
Region  and  the  Mountain  Region,  native  Americans  began  ex- 
pressing cultural  similarities  to  people  from  the  Mississippi  River 
Valley.  This  occupation  occurred  before  and  during  European 
settlement.  Its  richness  and  grandeur  have  been  described  in 
early  accounts  by  travelers  into  the  area.  Crops  such  as  corn, 
beans,  squash,  pumpkins,  and  tobacco  were  grown.  The  social 
structure  had  changed  such  that  there  was  a  division  of  labor 
and  labor  specialization  which  separated  people  into  different 
status  groups.  Ceremonial  and  religious  activities  occurred  more 
frequently.  More  items  have  been  found  which  indicate  that  there 
was  communication  and  trade  with  people  to  the  south.  Palisades 
were  built  around  villages  and  ceremonial  centers  (which  housed 
large  earthen  mounds  as  platforms  for  temples). 

The  Historic  Period  (a  d  1600  to  1930) 

The  Historic  Period  opened  when  people  from  Europe  began 
to  explore  and  eventually  to  settle  in  this  state.  When  this  hap- 
pened there  were  devastating  conflicts  with  the  native  Indians 
which  caused  many  to  die,  move  west,  or  accept  western  ways. 
The  Historic  Period  includes:  the  Colonial  period,  the  Federal 
period,  the  period  of  the  founding  of  the  new  nation,  the  industrial 
revolution,  the  Civil  War  years,  Reconstruction,  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  First  World  War,  and  many  others  which  you  have 
learned  about  from  your  history  books  and  classes.  Many  his- 
torical archaeological  sites  which  contain  information  about  these 
periods  remain  throughout  the  state.  They  include  archaeological 
deposits  around  and  under  standing  structures,  in  fields,  in 
forests,  in  backyards,  and  elsewhere.  Some,  but  only  a  few,  im- 
portant deposits  are  owned  by  the  state  or  by  preservation  groups, 
and  many  of  these  can  be  visited  throughout  the  year.  For  a  list 
of  historic  archaeological  sites  that  are  open  to  the  public,  write 
Historic  Sites  Section,  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  109  East 
Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  NC,  27611. 

Most  of  the  cultural  remains  and  information  about  people 
who  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  the  last  15,000  years  remains  un- 
derground, on  the  ground,  or  underwater.  These  archaeological 
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resources  contain  the  history  and  prehistory  important  to  their 
descendants  and  to  all  Americans. 

These  archaeological  resources  are  continually  being  des- 
troyed through  the  growth  of  the  cities  and  towns,  through 
construction  activities  such  as  dams  and  roads,  and  by  unknowl- 
edgeable  collectors.  Everyone  must  treat  archaeological  resources 
with  care  and  respect.  You  and  every  other  Tar  Heel  Junior  His- 
torian can  help  save  our  Indian  and  European  heritage. 

Here's  what  you  can  do: 
1.  If  you  have  ever  found  evidence  of  an  archaeological  site,  then 
report  the  exact  location  to  the  Archaeology  Branch  or  to  the 
Commission  of  Indian  Affairs.  Evidence  would  include  artifacts 
such  as  stone  tools,  pieces  of  pottery,  or  pieces  of  porcelain  and 
iron. 


Youe  NAME:  ^Mrmuf gfaPvrtf&n, 

VOUe  ADDRESS:  3,  ^tyf^'  ^ 

HOW  "TO  &X  TO  THE  5ITE:  cffiixL  syru&£  £&*2t  6^ 

C&xtfborh  on,  coiA^^yzmaL  //&/. 

NAME  OF  OF  ^\^3?kmvOLd  "P.^OMzSO?^ 

AXOseSS:  090^  3JCSa^CQrbJ71C 
OSAW  A  MAP  SHOWING  HOW  TO  &&T  TO  TUe  SlTEr." 


DESQeigg:  the:  AtenFAcrs  you  Have  tdund; 


-the:  A^CHBOLOeV  6£aucU 
CX2  THE  COMMISSION  OF 
INDIAN  AFRAlieS. 


6E  SU££  ID  IKiCLUD^lHlS 
information  wh0\]  £F;FovenN6  A  Site. 

Drawings  by  Tony  Burden,  artist/illustrator,  Archaeology  Branch. 


2.  If  you  collect  material  from  an  Indian  or  historic  site,  give  that 
site  a  number  and  put  this  number  on  everything  you  have 
found  from  that  area.  Give  sites  that  have  been  found  in  other 
areas  different  numbers.  Write  the  respective  numbers  on  each 
artifact.  Keep  a  notebook  which  tells  where  your  sites  are  lo- 
cated and  what  numbers  go  with  each  site.  This  is  called  your 
catalogue.  Such  records  will  make  your  collection  more  infor- 
mative to  archaeologists. 
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3.  Refrain  from  digging  and  do  not  allow  others  to  dig  into  your 
sites  unless  they  are  properly  trained  in  archaeological  record- 
ing, fieldwork,  and  theory.  Remember,  once  a  site  is  improp- 
perly  dug  into,  information  is  destroyed  forever. 

4.  Report  any  construction,  destruction  plans,  or  other  archae- 
ologically  destructive  activities  at  your  site  to  the  Archaeology 
Branch.  Information  can  be  gathered  and  saved  before  it  is 
destroyed. 

5.  Remember  that  collecting  and  excavation  is  against  the  law  on 
all  federal  and  state  land  except  by  proper  permit.  It  is  also 
against  the  law  to  collect  or  excavate  on  private  property  unless 
you  have  permission. 
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6.  Learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  history  and  prehistory  of 
people  in  this  state.  Respect  archaeological  sites.  Support  pro- 
grams aimed  at  site  protection  and  scientific  research. 

Important  addresses  you  should  know: 

Archaeology  Branch 
109  East  Jones  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  27611 
Phone:  (919)  733-7342 

The  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs 
Post  Office  Box  27228 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  27611 
Phone:  (919)  733-5998 


STUDYING  ARCHAEOLOGY 


A  good  portion  of  the  articles  that  appear  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  deal  with  the  study  of  archaeology.  Through  careful  and 
scientific  excavations,  archaeologists  are  able  to  tell  us  much 
about  the  people  who  lived  on  this  land  before  us.  Identification  of 
artifacts  and  soil  analysis  yield  important  information.  Archaeolo- 
gists are  concerned  about  the  environment.  The  construction  of  a 
highway,  the  plowing  of  a  field,  and  the  flooding  of  a  river  are 
vital  concerns  of  archaeologists.  Before  such  events  occur,  they 
seek  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  ground  and  what  lies 
beneath  it.  Once  the  soil  is  disturbed  in  an  uncontrolled  fashion, 
valuable  information  is  lost  forever.  To  assist  our  readers  in 
better  understanding  the  important  science  of  archaeology,  we 
suggest  you  review  the  following  pamphlets  and  books.  If  they  are 
not  in  your  school  library,  ask  your  librarian  if  they  could  be 
ordered  for  your  history  club. 

Opportunities  in  Historical  Archaeology.  Society  for  Historical 
Archaeology,  Institute  of  Archeology  and  Anthropology, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
29208.  This  well-illustrated  booklet  (twelve  pages)  explains 
historical  archaeology  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner.  It  is 
Potential  means  capable  of  designed  to  acquaint  potential  archaeologists  with  the  field 

coming  into  being.  ancj  to  provide  guidance  for  those  who  are  considering  a 

career  in  historical  archaeology.  Price,  25C. 

Deetz,  John,  In  Small  Things  Forgotten:  The  Archaeology  of  Early  Ameri- 
can Life.  Garden  City,  New  Jersey:  Anchor  Books/Anchor 
Press/Doubleday,  1977. 

Howell,  F.  Clark.  Early  Man.  New  York:  Time  Incorporated,  1965. 

Hume,  Ivor  Noel,  All  the  Best  Rubbish.  New  York:  Harper  and  Son 
Publishers,  1974. 
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McGimsey,  Charles  R.,  Ill,  Hester  A.  Davis,  and  Carl  Chapman. 
These  Are  the  Stewards  of  the  Past.  Amherst:  American  Committee 
on  Public  Archeology,  Department  of  Anthropology,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  n.d. 

McHargue,  George,  and  Michael  Roberts.  A  Field  Guide  to  Conserva- 
tion Archeology  in  North  America.  New  York  and  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company,  1977. 

Scheele,  William.  The  Mound  Builders.  Cleveland:  The  World  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1960.  61  pp.  Illustrations. 

Weisgard,  Leonard.  The  First  Farmers.  New  York:  Coward-McCann, 
1966.  63  pp.  Further  reading,  glossary  and  pronunciation 
guide,  site  lists,  illustrations,  maps. 

Wetmore,  Ruth,  First  on  the  Land:  The  North  Carolina  Indians.  Winston- 
Salem:  John  F.  Blair,  Publishers,  1975. 

GENERAL  TEXTS 

Heizer,  Robert  F.  and  John  A.  Graham.  A  Guild  to  Field  Methods  in 
Archeology.  Palo  Alto,  California:  National  Press,  1967.  This 
book  is  for  the  serious  student. 

Hole,  Frank  and  Robert  F.  Heizer.  An  Introduction  to  Prehistoric 
Archeology.  New  York:  Holt,  Rhinehart,  &  Winston,  Inc., 
1973. 

Willey,  Gordon  R.  An  Introduction  to  American  Archeology:  North  & 
Middle  America.  Volume  1.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice  Hall,  1966. 


BOOKS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  STUDENTS 

Jessup,  Ronald.  The  Wonderful  World  of  Archaeology.  Garden  City, 
New  York:  Garden  City  Books,  1956.  67  pp.  Color  illustra- 
tions. 

May,  Julian.  Before  the  Indians.  New  York:  Holiday  House,  1969.  35 
pp.  Illustrations. 

Morris,  Margery  and  Michael  Spink.  How  Man  Became.  Baltimore: 
Penguin  Books,  Inc.,  1972,  48  pp.  Illustrations. 

Powers,  Richard  M.  The  Cave  Dwellers.  New  York:  Coward- 
McCann,  1963.  62  pp.  Maps,  illustrations.  □ 
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("Charter  Charlie,"  cont'd,  from  inside  front  cover) 

change  program.  Also,  the  club  members  are  planning  to  alter  a 
house  located  near  their  school  to  serve  as  a  club  meeting  place. 
One  room  will  be  set  aside  for  photography  work.  Some  of  the 
clubs  are  participating  in  National  History  Day.  Possibly  a  junior 
historian  club  will  be  a  state  representative  to  the  finals  scheduled 
for  May  29-31  in  Washington,  D.C. 

For  many  junior  historians,  the  close  of  this  school  year  marks 
the  end  of  their  involvement  with  the  state  junior  history  pro- 
gram. Some  students  will  be  advancing  to  schools  where  there  are 
no  clubs,  and  some  will  be  graduating  from  high  school.  We  salute 
our  older  historians  and  wish  them  much  success.  It  is  hoped  that 
their  interest  in  state  history  will  grow  stronger  in  the  years  to 
come. 

The  association  concludes  this  year  with  114  clubs  and  a 
membership  of  4,739  students  and  advisers.  Fifty-eight  counties 
report  that  they  have  junior  historian  clubs.  These  figures  reflect 
continued  growth  of  the  program  throughout  the  state.  A  good 
portion  of  this  growth  can  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  our  field 
representative,  Tom  Belton.  Since  August,  Mr.  Belton  has  called 
on  school  officials  and  advisers  in  twenty-seven  counties.  He  has 
delivered  magazines,  been  detained  by  snow,  visited  clubs  in  the 
eastern  and  piedmont  sections,  participated  in  teacher  workshops, 
and  talked  about  junior  history  to  anyone  who  would  listen.  He 
has  contributed  much  to  the  program,  and  the  association  is  most 
grateful. 

The  response  to  the  bicentennial  kits  donated  by  the  Great 
American  Achievements  Program  has  been  overwhelming.  Our 
ass°gneSt'         ^  °*    allotment  has  been  distributed.  The  study  materials  should  be 

instrumental  in  helping  history  clubs  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  American  Revolution.  We  encourage  those  clubs  which 
received  the  study  kits  to  share  them  with  fellow  social  studies 
teachers  in  their  school  systems. 

The  staff  hopes  that  you  enjoyed  reading  the  Tar  Heel  junior 
Historian  this  year.  We  try  hard  to  make  it  informative  and  inter- 
esting. Robert  Winters  has  done  a  good  job  in  editing,  graphic 
design,  and  coordination  of  work  for  the  printer.  Our  student  con- 
tributions are  increasing,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  find  space  for  all  of  the  articles  we  receive.  The  deadline 
for  submitting  articles  for  possible  publication  in  TH]H  is  two 
months  prior  to  publication.  Themes  for  next  year's  issues  are 
listed  below,  with  the  date  that  articles  are  due  in  the  THJHA 
offices  in  parentheses.  (Articles  for  the  winter  and  spring  issues 
could  be  prepared  this  summer.) 

Fall         AWARDS  DAY  1980  (September  1) 

Winter    LOCAL  HISTORY  (November  1) 

Spring     NORTH  CAROLINA  (February  1) 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  THJHA  staff  thanks  junior  historians  and  their  advisers 
for  all  that  they  have  done  this  year  in  their  schools  and  com- 
munities to  promote  our  state's  heritage.  Your  interest  and  par- 
ticipation have  made  this  a  memorable  year  for  the  program.  Have 
a  fun-filled  summer;  we  look  forward  to  seeing  many  of  you  again 
in  the  fall.  □ 
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COUNTY  BY  COUNTY  —  PART  VII 


Shirlyn  Ratcliff 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


A  continuation  of  a  region-by-region  study  of  North  Carolina 
based  upon  seventeen  multicounty  areas.  Facts  about  these  areas 
are  outlined  for  junior  historians  as  a  stimulus  to  further  study. 

REGION  G 

Piedmont  Triad 


Total  Land  Area — 5443  sq.  mi. 

35.  Alamance 

36.  Caswell 

37.  Davidson 

38.  Davie 

39.  Forsyth 

40.  Guilford 

41.  Randolph 

42.  Rockingham 

43.  Stokes 

44.  Surry 

45.  Yadkin 


Population  Density  (Per  Sq.  Mi.) 


1960 
1970 


158.4 
180.3 


Urban-Rural  Population— 1970 

Urban  53.4  percent 

Rural  46.6  percent 


THE  COUNTIES: 
ALAMANCE 

Named  for — Great  Alamance  Creek  or  for  the 
Battle  of  Alamance,  May  16,  1771 
Formation — 1849,  from  Orange 
County  Seat — Graham 

CASWELL 

Named  for — Richard  Caswell,  first  governor 
of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  following  in- 
dependence from  Great  Britain 
Formation — 1777,  from  Orange 
County  Seat — Yanceyville 


FORSYTH 

Named  for — Benjamin  Forsyth,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  the  area  and  officer  of  the  militia 
during  the  War  of  1812 
Formation — 1849,  from  Stokes 
County  Seat — Winston-Salem 

GUILFORD 

Named  for — Francis  North  who  was  Earl  of 
Guilford  and  the  father  of  Lord  North,  prime 
minister  under  George  III  during  the  Revolu- 
tion 

Formation — 1771,  from  Rowan  and  Orange 
County  Seat — Greensboro 
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DAVIDSON 

Named  for— Gen.  William  Davidson,  patriot 
who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Cowan's  Ford  in 
1781 

Formation — 1822,  from  Rowan 
County  Seat — Lexington 

DAVIE 

Named  for — Gen.  William  R.  Davies,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

Formation — 1836,  from  Rowan 
County  Seat — Mocksville 

RANDOLPH 

Named  for — Peyton  Randolph,  first  president 
of  the  Continental  Congress  (1774-1775) 
Formation — 1779,  from  Guilford 
County  Seat — Asheboro 

ROCKINGHAM 

Named   for — Charles  Watson  Wentworth, 
Marquess  of  Rockingham,  who  was  a  sym- 
pathizer of  the  patriot  cause. 
Formation — 1785,  from  Guilford 
County  Seat — Wentworth 


STOKES 

Named  for — Col.  John  Stokes,  soldier  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  first  federal  district 
judge  in  North  Carolina 
Formation— 1789,  from  Surry 
County  Seat — Danbury 

SURRY 

Named  for — likely  the  County  of  Surrey  in 
England,  the  birthplace  of  Governor  Tryon, 
rather  than  Lord  Surrey,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  British  Parliament 
Formation— 1771,  from  Rowan 
County  Seat— Dobson 

YADKIN 

Named  for — Yadkin  River  which  runs 
through  the  county 
Formation— 1850,  from  Surry 
County  Seat — Yadkinville 


NATURAL  LANDMARKS: 

(Locate  these  on  a  state  highway  map) 
Rivers 


Haw 
Dan 
Yadkin 

Mountains 

Pilot 

Uwharrie 


Little 

Uwharrie 

Deep 


Lakes 

Summerfield 
Beews 


PRODUCTS: 

Wheat,  corn,  oats,  tobacco,  poultry,  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  textiles, 
hosiery,  electronics,  paper  boxes,  apparel,  furniture,  crushed 
stone,  bricks,  hogs,  crushed  granite,  limestone,  batteries,  electric 
blankets,  lumber,  chemicals,  cigarettes,  and  sand. 

HISTORICAL  INTEREST: 

The  Battle  of  Alamance  (May  16,  1771)  was  an  armed  rebellion  of 
back-country  farmers,  called  Regulators,  against  Governor 
Tryon's  militia. 
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Moravians.  A  Protestant 
denomination  of  people  who 
arose  from  a  15th-century 
religious  reform  movement  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  in 
Europe. 


Archaeological.  Pertaining  to 
the  study  of  people,  customs, 
and  life  of  earlier  times. 
Knowledge  is  gained  by 
studying  ruins  of  villages, 
monuments  (temples,  etc.),  or 
other  existing  artifacts. 


Mustered  Out  means 
discharged  from  service. 


Schools  in  Alamance  were  conducted  in  German  until  1818  when 
English  was  established  as  the  main  language. 

Moravians  from  Pennsylvania  established  their  first  settlement 
in  Bethabara  (Forsyth  County)  in  1753. 

The  Americans  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene  in- 
flicted heavy  losses  on  the  British  army  at  the  Battle  of  Guilford 
Courthouse,  March  15,  1781.  This  battle  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
British  at  Yorktown,  Virginia. 

The  first  systematic  archaeological  excavation  in  the  Piedmont 
Region  was  undertaken  in  1936  at  the  site  of  the  historic  Indian 
town  of  Keyauwee  in  Randolph  County. 

Bright  leaf  tobacco  was  first  grown  in  Caswell  County  around 
1852  by  Eli  and  Elisha  Slade. 

The  first  public  meeting  to  promote  railroads  in  North  Carolina 
was  on  August  1,  1828,  in  what  is  now  Alamance  County. 

Trinity  College,  the  forerunner  of  Duke  University,  was  in 
Randolph  County  until  it  was  moved  to  Durham  in  1892. 

Confederate  troops  under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  were  paid 
off  and  mustered  out  near  Archdale  in  Randolph  County  after 
surrendering  near  Durham  on  April  26,  1865. 


PEOPLE: 

Governors  Thomas  Holt  (1891-1892),  W.  Kerr  Scott  (1949-1953), 
and  Robert  Scott  (1968-1972)  were  from  Alamance  County.  W. 
Kerr  Scott  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  1953  until  his 
death  in  1958. 

Calvin  H.  Wiley,  first  North  Carolina  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  1853-1865,  was  born  in  Guilford  County. 

Governor  John  Motley  Morehead  (1841-1845)  was  born  in  Rock- 
ingham County,  but  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Guilford.  He  estab- 
Seminary.  An  institution  of         lished  the  Edgeworth  Female  Seminary,  which  later  became  the 
secondary  or  higher  education;    Greensborough  College  for  Women.  Morehead  also  supported 
an  academy  for  girls.  expansion  of  railroad  facilities  and  care  for  the  insane,  deaf,  and 

blind. 

Dolley  Madison,  wife  of  President  James  Madison,  was  born  in 
1768  near  the  present  site  of  Guilford  College. 

"O.  Henry"  (William  Sidney  Porter),  a  famous  author,  was  born 
and  reared  in  Guilford,  but  left  there  as  a  young  man.  He  is  buried 
in  Asheville  where  he  died. 

Governors  David  S.  Reid  (1851-1854),  Alfred  M.  Scales  (1885- 
1889),  and  Robert  B.  Glenn  (1905-1909)  were  born  in  Rocking- 
ham County.  David  S.  Reid  served  as  a  United  States  Senator 
(1853-1861). 

Two  North  Carolina  governors  were  born  in  Guilford  County — 
Jesse  Franklin  (1820-1821)  and  Jonathan  Worth  (1865-1868). 
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Siamese  Twins.  Twins 
physically  united  since  birth. 


Cabinetmaker.  A  skilled 
woodworker  who  makes  fine 
furniture. 


The  Siamese  twins  Chang  and  Eng  Bunker  lived  and  died  (1811- 
1974)  in  Surry  County.  They  were  born  in  Siam.  While  touring 
with  P.T.  Barnum's  Circus  "The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth," 
they  met  and  married  sisters. 

Richmond  M.  Pearson,  chief  justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Su- 
preme Court  (1859-1878),  conducted  a  famous  law  school  at  Rich- 
mond Hill  in  Yadkin  County. 

Thomas  Day,  a  free  black  cabinetmaker,  operated  a  shop  in  Milton 
(Caswell  County)  from  1848  to  1858. 

Richard  Joshua  Reynolds,  founder  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, built  his  first  factory  in  Winston  in  1875. 

David  Caldwell,  a  pioneer  teacher,  physician,  and  preacher 
operated  a  famous  academy  in  Guilford  County. 

Squire  and  Sarah  Boone  are  buried  in  Davie  County.  Their  son, 
Daniel  Boone  (1734-1820),  lived  many  years  in  the  area  prior  to 
moving  to  Kentucky  in  1769. 


Benefactor.  One  that  makes 


OTHER  FACTS: 

The  Morehead  Planetarium  at  Chapel  Hill  is  named  for  the  More- 
head  family  who  was  its  benefactor. 

North  Carolina's  "tribute  block"  in  the  Washington  Monument 
was  quarried  in  Stokes  County. 

The  largest  open-face  granite  quarry  in  the  world  is  at  Mount 
Airy. 

Vicks  VaporRub®  was  developed  by  a  Guilford  County  pharma- 
cist to  relieve  his  children's  whooping  cough.  Lunsford  Richard- 
son's salve  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  Vick  Chemical  Com- 
pany, producers  of  the  salve  and  of  cough  drops. 

Sources 

Clay,  James  W.,  Douglas  M.  Orr,  Jr.,  and  Alfred  Stuart,  eds.  North  Carolina  Atlas: 
Portrait  of  a  Changing  Southern  State.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1975: 

Corbitt,  David  Leroy.  The  Formation  of  the  North  Carolina  Counties,  1663-1943. 

Raleigh:  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  1950. 
Guide  to  North  Carolina  Historical  Highway  Markers.  Raleigh:  State  Department  of 

Archives  and  History,  1964. 
Powell,  William  S.  The  North  Carolina  Gazetteer.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 

Carolina  Press,  1968.  □ 


GOING 
THINGS 


In  November  and  December,  Quest  Chapter  of  Walnut  Cove 
toured  Stokes  County  sites  including  St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Germanton.  Bill  McGee  (left)  conducted  the  tour  at  Germanton. 


QUEST  CHAPTER,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School, 
Walnut  Cove 

On  November  14,  Quest  members  toured  a  number  of  his- 
toric sites  in  Stokes  County.  Travels  included  a  trip  to  the  old 
Stokes  County  Jail,  the  new  jail,  and  a  visit  to  the  Moratock 
Iron  works  which  manufactured  cannon  balls  during  the  Civil 
War.  In  December,  club  members  were  treated  with  a  tour  of 
nearby  historical  Germanton  by  Bill  McGee,  president  of  the 
Stokes  County  Historical  Society.  Stops  included  St.  Philip's 
Episcopal  Church,  Germanton  Methodist  Church,  and  a  re- 
constructed log  cabin.  St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church  was  built 
in  1885  according  to  Miss  Lillian  Small,  one  of  the  six  remain- 
ing members  of  the  church.  The  church  has  never  been  wired 
for  electricity,  and  kerosene  lamps  are  still  used.  The  Ger- 
manton Methodist  Church  was  established  in  1856,  and 
the  brick  structure  contains  a  balcony  that  once  served  as  a 
slave  gallery.  The  reconstruction  log  cabin  is  owned  by  Mr. 
McGee  and  was  built  in  1810. 

Elinor  Vaughan,  adviser 


FAYETTEVILLE  ACADEMY  CHAPTER,  Fayetteville  Academy, 
Fayetteville 

On  Monday,  January  28,  Fayetteville  Academy  students  en- 
joyed hearing  Captain  McDougall  of  the  North  Carolina 
Highland  Regiment  of  His  Majesty's  Royal  Army.  Dressed  in 
a  kilt  and  speaking  with  a  Gaelic  accent,  the  captain  explained 
why  the  Scots  came  to  the  Cape  Fear  River  Valley  and  their 
part  in  the  American  Revolution.  Captain  McDougall  then 
treated  the  class  to  a  demonstration  of  his  firearms.  Mr. 
Trent  Carter,  who  plays  Captain  McDougall,  is  a  history 
teacher  at  Westover  Junior  High  School  in  Fayetteville  and 
takes  part  in  battle  reenactments  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Lulie  Harry,  adviser 

SPRING  CREEK  CLIFF  DWELLERS,  Spring  Creek  School,  Seven 
Springs 

Mrs.  Kitty  Barnes,  the  wife  of  state  representative  Henson 
Barnes,  spoke  to  club  members  on  the  history  of  Wayne 
County  which  celebrated  its  two-hundredth  birthday  in 
1979.  Members  discussed  possible  field  trips  after  enjoying  a 
slide  program  on  historic  sites  within  North  Carolina. 

Alma  Mooring,  adviser 

LORDS  OF  BEAUFORT,  P.  S.  Jones  Junior  High  School, 
Washington 

These  junior  historians  traveled  to  Raleigh  in  October  and 
enjoyed  a  visit  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair.  In  December, 
club  members  voted  to  work  with  the  Salvation  Army  to  help 
support  a  needy  family  at  Christmas.  Mrs.  William  Loy, 
librarian  at  Brown  Library,  spoke  to  the  Lords  of  Beaufort  on 
the  importance  of  historic  documents  and  the  library's  grow- 
ing collection,  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Washington. 

Jill  B.  High,  adviser 


BOLIVIA  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Bolivia  Elementary 
School,  Bolivia 

Members  of  this  club  are  planning  to  enter  projects  for  His- 
tory Day,  1980.  The  theme  for  this  year  is  the  "Individual  in 
History."  Club  advisers  are  planning  a  field  trip  for  March. 

Heidi  Harvell,  president 

ELIZABETH  CITY  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  JACKETS,  Elizabeth 

City  Junior  High  School,  Elizabeth  City 

Twenty-six  members  of  the  Historian  Jackets  met  on  No- 
vember 8  and  elected  to  sell  candy  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days to  raise  money  for  field  trips  in  the  spring.  An  article 
about  the  club  appeared  in  the  local  newspaper  for  its  work  in 
collecting  food  for  a  needy  family  over  the  holidays.  The 
annual  Valentine  dance  sponsored  by  the  club  was  held  on 
February  8. 

Tonya  M.  Little,  secretary 
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"Hash  House,  "cont'd,  from  pg.  20. 

After  World  War  II,  Harvey  Elling- 
ton played  for  several  years  with 
another  well-known  musical  per- 
sonality, Homer  Briarhopper.  Then, 
for  twenty-two  years,  Harvey 
worked  as  a  baker  at  John  Umstead 
Hospital  in  Butner. 

Now  he  is  onstage  before  a  new 
generation  of  listeners.  In  October 
he  appeared  in  Washington,  D.C., 
with  other  veterans  of  the  medicine 
show  circuits.  His  participation  in 
the  Folk  Arts  in  North  Carolina 
Schools  program,  helps  to  transmit 
North  Carolina's  traditional  arts  to 
youngsters  who  might  never  know 
them  otherwise. 


Members  of  The  Adventurers  of  Swansboro  Junior  High  School, 
Swansboro.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Crystal  Pelletier,  secretary;  Susan 
Smith,  treasurer;  Janet  Turner,  president;  and  Susan  Marshall,  vice 
president.  Second  row:  Mrs.  Edna  Black,  adviser;  Angela  Linely; 
Smatha  Grizzard;  Lesley  Jones;  Robbin  Pelietier;  Sharon  DiMauro; 
and  Mrs.  Johnell  Respass,  adviser.  Third  row:  Jimmy  Lucas,  Debbie 
Sinenly,  and  Kelly  Nicholson. 

MADISON-MA YODAN  JUNIOR  TAR  HEELS,  Madison- 

Mayodan  Middle  School,  Madison 

The  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  recently  enjoyed 
two  interesting  and  informative  speakers.  Mr.  Jeff  Adkins,  an 
amateur  archaeologist,  spoke  to  club  members  about  the 
Indians  who  once  lived  in  the  Madison  area.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Charles  Rodenbough,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Rocking- 
ham Historical  Society,  presented  a  slide  program  entitled 
"Historic  Madison."  Some  club  members  have  recorded  in- 
terviews with  local  citizens  and  the  tapes  have  been 
placed  in  the  school  library's  oral  history  collection. 

Tracy  Hutson,  secretary 

HISTORY  CUBS,  Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe 

Plans  for  the  spring  include  a  production  of  the  play  "The 
People's  Choice."  The  club  treasurer  reported  that  the  net 
profit  from  the  club's  Christmas  dance  was  $179.75.  Part  of 
this  money  was  used  to  purchase  books  and  records  for  the 
media  center  at  Parkwood  Middle  School.  A  number  of  junior 
historians  plan  to  participate  in  the  district  History  Day  Con- 
test, scheduled  to  take  place  at  UNC-C  April  18  and  19. 

Wendy  Wentz,  secretary 

THE  ADVENTURERS,  Swansboro  Junior  High  School, 
Swansboro 

These  junior  historians  are  working  on  a  history  of  Swans- 
boro Junior  High  School  and  the  history  club  to  be  published 
in  the  school  annual.  The  club  recently  had  a  successful  bake 
sale  and  now  has  plans  for  another  one.  One  project  being 
considered  is  the  donation  of  a  bench  to  the  school. 

Lesley  Jones,  club  reporter 
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HARMONY  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Harmony  Elementary 

School,  Harmony 

Amy  Cartner  and  Beverly  Reavis  placed  first  and  second  place 
respectively  in  a  local  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Fort 
Dobbs  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  theme  of  this  year's  contest  was  "Trade  and  Industry 
During  the  American  Revolution."  Heritage  Day  at  Harmony 
will  be  held  on  May  16.  The  students  are  planning  to  produce 
an  original  play  entitled  "Tom  Sawyer."  A  dress  parade  in- 
volving all  the  students  of  the  school  will  begin  a  day  which 
features  old-time  crafts.  The  Grose  barn,  oldest  building  in 
Harmony,  will  be  open  for  viewing. 

Helen  Parker,  adviser 

MARTIN  '76ERS,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh 
This  Raleigh  chapter  has  had  an  active  school  year.  In 
October,  club  members  visited  Stagville  Plantation  near 
Durham  and  also  demonstrated  colonial  games  at  the  Mor- 
decai  House  in  Raleigh.  The  Sweetheart  Dance  was  held  on 
February  15  to  raise  money  for  club  projects.  Future  speakers 
for  club  meetings  include  Mr.  J.  C.  Knowles,  who  is  well 
known  in  Wake  County  for  his  love  of  history  and  antiques, 
and  Dr.  Doris  King  from  North  Carolina  State  University. 
Mr.  Knowles  will  speak  on  early  Raleigh  and  Dr.  King  will 
explain  National  History  Day. 

Margaret  Moore,  secretary 

JUNIOR  CARDINALS,  East  Lee  Junior  High  School,  Sanford 
A  meeting  of  the  Junior  Cardinals  was  held  on  February  5.  An 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  discussed  and  a  school  history  fair  was  planned 
for  March.  Mr.  Hal  Siler,  local  historian,  spoke  to  the  club  on 
various  aspects  of  Sanford  and  Lee  County  history. 

Michael  Dowd,  secretary 

WARREN  PATRIOTS,  Warren  Academy,  Warrenton 

Club  members  hope  to  write  and  produce  a  historical  play. 
Other  members  are  engaged  in  designing  a  flag  and  coat  of 
arms  to  be  used  by  the  club.  Ways  and  Means,  publicity,  and 
scrapbook  committees  were  established  in  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  club. 

Paula  Hayes,  secretary 


CORRECTION 

On  the  back  cover  of  the  Fall  1979 
issue  of  this  magazine,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  entitled  "Selecting 
a  Camera  For  Your  History  Club." 
Information  published  in  that  article 
was  partially  incorrect— the  Model 
35EE  Chinon  actually  is  not  a  single 
lens  reflex  camera  (the  type  of 
camera  recommended  by  THJHA 
staff  for  use  by  junior  historians). 

The  least  inexpensive  single  lens 
reflex  camera  currently  available 
through  state  contract  is  a  SLX500 
Ricoh.  It  has  a  50mm  F/2  lens  and  is 
furnished  with  a  light  meter,  ASA 
speeds  from  25  to  800,  shutter 
speeds  from  B  to  1/500  second,  bat- 
tery, vinyl  strap  and  leather-like 
case,  and  accepts  thread-type 
mount  lenses.  The  cost  is  published 
at  $129.90. 

The  project  to  acquire  a  camera 
for  your  club's  use  is  an  important 
one,  as  is  noted  in  the  original  arti- 
cle. Remember,  too,  the  new  annual 
photography  contest  of  North  Caro- 
lina's historic  architecture  that  is 
sponsored  by  the  Archaeology  and 
Historic  Preservation  Section  of  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History. 
(The  winners  of  the  first  contest  will 
be  announced  during  Awards  Day 
1980.) 


Clubs  newly  chartered  and  welcomed  into  the  association: 

Pine  Forest  Junior  High  Adventurers— Miss  Donna  Carol  Byrd, 
Pine  Forest  Junior  High  School,  Route  6,  Box  175,  Fayetteville, 
NC,  28301. 

Mt.  Calvary  Junior  Historians— Mr.  Sam  Shrewsbury,  Mt.  Cal- 
vary Christian  Academy,  P.O.  Box  157,  Hookerton,  NC,  28538. 


Triple  P — Ms.  Annie  Washington,  Perquimans  Union  School, 
P.O.  Box  119,  Winfall,  NC  27985. 

T.  M.  S.  Private  Eyes — Miss  Rona  Leach,  Miss  Harriet  Mason,  and 
Mr.  Jerry  Jones,  Townsend  Middle  School,  134  Carolina  Street, 
Maxton,  NC  28364. 

James  E.  Holmes  History  Club — Mrs.  Marjorie  T.  Walker  and  Mrs. 
Eddie  Lou  Black,  James  E.  Holmes  Junior  High  School,  211  Pierce 
Street,  Eden,  NC  27288. 

Union  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historical  Society — Mr.  Timothy  Lee, 
Union  High  School,  Route  4,  Box  338,  Clinton,  NC  28328. 

Scottish  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association — Miss  Sherry 
Bartlett,  Washington  Park  Middle  School,  PO  Box  1070,  Laurin- 
burg,  NC,  28352. 

The  Valley  Prospectors — Mrs.  Trudy  Harris  and  Mrs.  Dawn 
Stegall,  Sun  Valley  High  School,  Route  8,  Monroe,  NC  28110. 

□ 


Keep  your  back  issues  of  this  magazine  together  so 
that  you  can  build  a  valuable  reference  library.  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  can  be  the  beginning  of  your  personal  North 
Carolina  history  library. 


COURTHOUSE  CONTEST  WINNER 


Brenda  Southern  of  Oak  Hill  Junior  Historians,  Oak  Hill 
Junior  High  School,  Burke  County,  is  the  winner  of  the  identi- 
fication contest  "Courthouse  Contest"  that  appeared  in  Winter, 
1979,  THJH  (page  36).  Brenda  submitted  the  earliest  postmarked 
entry  that  correctly  identified  the  subject  structure  as  the  Burke 
County  Courthouse  in  Morganton. 

Brenda  is  a  member  of  the  recently  formed  Oak  Hill  Junior 
Historians.  (The  club  adviser  is  Mrs.  Cynthia  S.  Smith.)  As  a 
winner  of  the  contest,  she  has  received  a  copy  of  the  book  Guide  To 
North  Carolina  Highway  Historical  Markers. 

Congratulations,  Brenda  Southern! 


Note:  There  is  no  entry  answering  the  Courthouse  Contest  pub- 
lished in  Fall,  1979,  THJH,  page  36.  Is  there  no  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  who  knows  the  identity  of  that  building?  □ 
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This  issue  looks  at  Awards  Day  1980  which  took  place  on  the 
campus  of  Peace  College  this  past  May  19-20.  The  association  was 
pleased  with  the  attendance.  Approximately  150  junior  historians 
spent  Monday  evening  on  campus.  The  arrival  of  350  more  on 
Tuesday  brought  the  total  to  almost  500  junior  historians, 
advisers,  and  chaperons  who  filed  into  the  Belk  Dining  Hall 
for  a  buffet  luncheon  and  to  take  part  in  the  awards-presentation 
program. 

Awards  Day  is  a  time  to  travel,  make  new  friends,  renew  old 
acquaintances,  attend  interesting  workshops,  exchange  ideas, 
and  receive  recognition  for  a  year  of  hard  work.  An  enormous 
amount  of  effort  goes  into  the  planning  of  a  successful  Awards 
Day.  Junior  historians  and  advisers  may  become  part  of  this 
effort  by  telling  the  association  staff  what  subjects  they  would 
like  to  see  presented  in  workshops,  what  prominent  North 
Carolinians  they  feel  would  be  appropriate  guest  speakers, 
and  other  ways  that  the  awards  program  can  be  improved.  If  you 
have  thoughts  concerning  Awards  Day,  please  let  us  hear  from 
you. 

We  hope  that  your  club  will  plan  to  attend  Awards  Day 
1981  to  be  held  on  May  18-19.  Remember  the  deadlines  for  the 
different  categories  of  projects.  Literary  entries  are  due  April 
13;  media  entries  are  due  May  4;  and  art  projects  are  to  be  entered 
by  May  18.  Please  consult  your  copy  of  Tar  Heel  junior  Historian 
Manual:  Adviser  Handbook  and  Student  Guide  for  more  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  annual  contest.  Remember,  now  is  the  time  to 
get  an  early  start  on  projects! 

THJHA  salutes  those  clubs  who  took  part  in  National  History 
Day  1980.  North  Carolina  was  well  represented  with  three 
first-place  winners  in  the  junior  division.  Two  of  these  were 
from  junior  historian  chapters.  The  theme  for  National  History 
Day  1981  is  "Work  and  Leisure  in  History."  The  staff  suggests 
that  you  focus  your  entry  in  our  awards  competition  this  school 
year  on  this  national  theme  so  your  project  also  will  be  eligible  for 
National  History  Day.  However,  the  project  must  relate  to  local 
or  state  history  for  the  THJHA  contest.  Later,  detailed  informa- 
tion will  be  sent  to  each  club  concerning  National  History  Day 
1981. 

Travel  was  a  major  activity  for  the  association  during  the 
summer  months.  The  executive  secretary  attended  the  1980 
National  Conference  for  Junior  Historian  and  Educational 
Directors  held  August  11-12  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  con- 
ference was  hosted  by  the  Kentucky  Junior  Historical  Society. 
These  yearly  conferences  provide  an  opportunity  for  junior 
historian  directors  from  across  the  United  States  to  meet  and 
exchange  useful  ideas.  The  theme  for  this  year's  conference 

("Charter  Charlie"  cont'd,  on  inside  back  cover) 


Charter  Charlie 


Definitions 

Some  words  appearing 
within  THJH  articles  are 
defined  in  nearby  margin 
space.  These  definitions 
are  intended  to  give  only 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
it  has  been  used  in  the  ad- 
joining copy. 
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Cover 

The  first  issue  of  the  1980-1981  school  year  deals  with 
Awards  Day,  the  annual  two-day  meeting  of  junior  historians, 
advisers,  association  staff,  and  guests.  It  is  the  time  for  shar- 
ing knowledge,  seeing,  and  judging  the  many  fine  projects 
created  by  the  junior  historians  during  the  school  year,  and  the 
presentation  of  numerous  awards  for  the  work  judged  best 
done.  The  front  cover  illustration  of  this  issue  depicts  five 
junior  historians  whose  club  project  carried  them  well  beyond 
their  school— through  winning  first  place  districtwide,  state- 
wide, at  Awards  Day  1980,  and  nationally  at  National  History 
Day  1980. 

These  students,  members  of  the  Martin  '76ers,  LeRoy 
Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  were  in  a  play  produced 
by  the  club  and  entitled  "Listen!  The  Statue  Speaks."  They 
are  (left  to  right):  Gretchen  Dupree,  Pierre  Dalmas,  Sean 
Hepler,  Anne  Fisher  (foreground),  and  Scott  Jones.  Their 
play  depicted  the  life  of  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Thomas  Ruffin. 
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AWARDS  DAY  1980 

Part  of  a  Two-Day  Gathering  at  Peace  College 
For  Entertainment,  Dancing,  Workshops,  Speeches, 
and  Awards  Presentations! 

The  Speakers 

Burton  F.  Beers 

Historian 


Dr.  Burton  F.  Beers  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  main  speaker 
for  Awards  Day  1980.  Dr.  Beers,  author  and  history  professor  at 
North  Carolina  State  University,  is  a  nationally  recognized 
expert  on  American  and  Far  Eastern  relations.  In  addition  to 
articles  published  in  various  historical  journals,  Dr.  Beers  has 
coauthored  The  Far  East:  A  History  of  Western  Impact  and  the  Eastern 
Response.  This  work  is  accepted  as  the  standard  text  in  university 
classrooms  for  the  study  of  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Orient.  More  recently,  he  authored  China  in  Old  Photographs.  Be- 
sides teaching  in  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Beers  has  taught  at  Harvard 
University  and  was  a  Fulbright  Visiting  Professor  at  Taiwan 
University  in  1966  and  1967.  In  1970,  he  was  honored  with  the 
Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  Award  at  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Dr.  Beers  commented  briefly  on  "North  Carolina's  China 
Connection,  1840-1949,"  a  traveling  exhibit  sponsored  by  the 
North  Carolina  China  Council.  Unknown  to  most  of  us,  North 
Carolina  and  China  were  closely  tied  by  numerous  bonds  for 
many  years.  For  American  churches,  China  was  the  central  tar- 
get for  missionary  work  and  thousands  of  missionaries  roamed 
the  huge  nation  preaching  the  gospel.  At  the  same  time,  North 
Carolina  farmers  found  China  to  be  second  only  to  the  British 
Isles  as  a  lucrative  market  for  tobacco  sales.  With  such  strong 
interests  abroad,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  American  military 
would  eventually  play  an  active  role  and  many  soldiers  and 
sailors  from  the  Tar  Heel  State  were  among  the  servicemen 
stationed  at  remote  Chinese  posts.  Dr.  Beers  concluded  his 
talk  by  saying  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  story  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  China  had  been  unfolded;  he  challenged  all  junior  his- 
torians to  consider  the  topic  as  one  for  possible  research. 


Burton  F.  Beers 


Coauthored.  Written  jointly 
by  two  or  more  people. 

Lucrative  means  profitable. 


William  Arnold 

Moviemaking 
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On  Monday  evening,  before  the  student  entertainment,  William 
Arnold,  special  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, spoke  about  moviemaking  in  North  Carolina. 

Bill  Arnold  is  a  native  of  Pitt  County  and  is  a  graduate  of  East  Carolina 
University.  He  served  for  two  years  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  at  the  Pentagon,  and  was  a  newspaperman  and  editor  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  for  eight  years.  He  was  with  the  Virginia 
State  Travel  Service  for  ten  years,  and  was  Assistant  State  Travel 
Director  for  The  Commonwealth  from  1969  to  1975.  He  became  Travel 
Director  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  1975.  On  January  1,  1980, 
Governor  Jim  Hunt  asked  him  to  develop  a  new  program  to  bring  motion 
picture  and  television  productions  to  the  state. 

North  Carolina  is  fast  gaining  a  reputation  as  an  excellent  state  in 
which  to  locate  filming  sites.  Besides  normally  mild  weather,  the  state 
is  blessed  with  a  wide  range  of  geography  that  can  be  incorporated  in 
almost  any  film.  One  day,  camera  crews  may  be  as  common  in  North 
Carolina  as  they  are  in  California. 


WILL  HOLLYWOOD  GO  NORTH  CAROLINA? 

It  is  interesting  that  the  multi-billion-dollar  motion  picture  industry 
is  once  again  looking  seriously  at  North  Carolina.  In  1908  it  flirted 
briefly  with  the  idea  of  locating  in  North  Carolina  but  ultimately  chose 
to  settle  in  an  obscure  California  village  called  Hollywood. 

There  is  growing  speculation  that  major  studios  and  independent 
filmmakers  in  California  and  New  York  are  considering  moving  to  the 
South.  They  might  establish  satellite  facilities  or  build  totally  new  com- 
plexes. North  Carolina  is  being  mentioned  among  the  states  most  likely 
to  attract  such  activity. 

Already  far  and  away  the  No.  1  state  in  the  Sun  Belt  for  attracting 
industrial  activity — both  plants  and  corporate  headquarters — the  Tar 
Heel  State  is  being  considered  by  the  film  industry  for  many  of  the  same 
reasons. 

Our  state  has  a  year-round  mild  climate,  geography  that  encompasses 
the  highest  mountains  in  Eastern  America,  and  more  than  300  miles 
of  Atlantic  shoreline.  It  has  a  progressive  economic  climate,  a  produc- 
tive work  force,  a  right-to-work  statute,  and  public  and  private  sectors 
that  aggressively  encourage  businesses  to  relocate  and  thrive  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  is  at  once  pleasant  and  competitive. 

Increasingly  troublesome  operational  costs,  union  demands,  and 
governmental  restrictions  and  fees  besetting  the  industry  in  California 
during  the  past  two  decades  have  forced  the  film  industry  to  resort  more 
and  more  to  "location"  filming.  It  has  been  said  that  of  the  125  major 
films  produced  a  year  ago  by  Hollywood  studios,  more  than  half  of  them 
were  shot  on-location  in  the  South.  And  since  such  productions  often 
spend  from  $1  million  to  $3  million  in  the  vicinity  where  they  shoot, 
states  in  the  South  have  been  anxious  to  encourage  moviemaking 
within  their  borders. 

Georgia,  which  in  1972  initiated  a  Film  Commission  specifically  to 
encourage  moviemaking,  claims  it  has  generated  more  than  $100 
million  in  revenues  for  its  state  in  subsequent  years.  Tennessee,  Florida, 
Virginia,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  other  southern  states 
have  followed  suit. 


! 


William  Arnold 


Satellite.  An  operation 
established  to  serve  the  main 
office  and  plant. 
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In  January  of  1980  Governor  Hunt  initiated  the  North  Carolina 
Film  Office.  He  acknowledged  that  the  Tar  Heel  State  was  starting  out 
"10  years  and  $100  million  behind,"  but  promised  the  full  support  of 
his  office  in  an  aggressive  program  to  bring  motion  picture  and  tele- 
vision production  and  the  attending  economic  benefits  to  the  state. 

That  effort  has  exploded  full  force  on  the  film  industry  in  less  than 
a  year — attracting  thirty  national  television  commercials  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  and  commitments  for  eleven  motion  pictures — 
generating  an  estimated  $36  million  in  revenue  for  North  Carolina, 
three  times  the  amount  of  revenue  Georgia  attracted  in  its  first  year 
of  operation. 

North  Carolina  has  always  attracted  moviemakers,  although  prior 
to  1980  filming  was  sporadic  and  completely  without  assistance  or  en-  Sporadic.  Occurred  now  and 
couragement  from  official  sources  in  state  government.  Even  during  then;  scattered, 
the  silent  era,  a  handful  of  epics  were  shot  here,  taking  advantage  of  the 
accommodating  climate  and  high  percentage  of  sunshine  days,  which 
early  film  machinery  required.  Since  then,  there  have  been  films  such 
as  The  Swan,  The  Last  American  Hero,  The  Green  Berets,  Where  The  Lilies  Bloom, 
Three  In  The  Attic,  Thunder  Road,  Highway  301,  Cape  Fear,  Tap  Roots,  and  Being 
There. 

The  film  office  numbers  among  the  productions  since  January  a 
CBS-TV  movie,  The  Mating  Season,  starring  Luci  Arnaz  and  Larry 
Luckinbill,  shot  at  Highlands;  and  The  Private  Eyes,  a  TriStar  Production 
starring  Don  Knotts  and  Tim  Conway,  filmed  at  Biltmore 
Estate  in  Asheville.  Also,  Lady  Gray:  Superstar  and  Day  of  Judgment,  produced 
by  North  Carolina-based  Earl  Owensby,  whose  Shelby  studios  are  the 
largest  in  the  nation  outside  of  California.  Others  include  two  more 
Hollywood  studio  major  productions — whose  names,  locations,  and 
budgets  have  not  yet  been  disclosed — are  already  committed  for  in- 
state location  before  the  end  of  the  current  year.  Three  more  Owensby 
productions  are  planned:  Nightmare,  Hit  The  Ground  Running,  and  Circus 
Magic  (the  latter  for  a  New  York  corporation).  A  Horse  Called  Rainbow, 
by  Herb  Robins  Productions  of  Sierra  Madre,  California,  will  be  shot 
at  Tryon  and  Asheville;  and  a  Smithsonian  Institution  PBS  documentary 
on  medicine-show  performers,  starring  Red  Skelton,  will  be  shot  in 
Bailey  in  September. 

A  great  deal  of  impetus  for  the  state's  film  office  has  come  from  the  Impetus.  Driving  force; 
international  success  of  Being  There,  the  Lorimar  comedy  starring  Peter  incentive. 
Sellers,  Shirley  MacLaine,  Jack  Warden,  and  Melvyn  Douglas.  Douglas 
won  an  Academy  Award  for  Best  Supporting  Actor  for  his  performance, 
and  the  film,  directed  by  Hal  Ashby  and  written  by  Jerzy  Kosingsky, 
has  been  described  as  "a  classic,"  likely  to  become  more  widely  appre- 
ciated in  years  to  come. 

Being  There,  which  brought  a  crew  of  sixty  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Asheville  for  some  eight  weeks,  left  an  estimated  $2  million  in  the 
Asheville  area,  and  created  jobs  for  a  sizable  number  of  locals. 

That  very  dramatic  indication  of  how  filmmaking  can  benefit  a  com- 
munity and  the  state,  plus  the  considerable  influence  of  Thorn  Mount, 
31-year-old  Durham  native  who  is  vice-president  of  Universal  Studios 
in  Hollywood,  helped  Governor  Hunt  reach  the  decision  to  formulate 
the  film  office. 

Now  that  the  first  step  has  been  taken  and  the  state's  film  office 
is  off  to  an  impressive  start,  Governor  Hunt  is  turning  his  attention 
to  adding  a  number  of  studios  to  the  list  of  industries  moving  to  North 
Carolina.  His  agenda  late  this  year  includes  a  trip  to  Hollywood  to  talk 
business  with  studio  executives. 

After  a  72-year  delay,  maybe  Hollywood  will  be  "going  North 
Carolina"  □ 
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THE  WORKSHOPS 


During  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  junior  historians 
attended  workshops  at  Peace  College.  They  had  the  option  of 
attending  any  two  of  seven  workshops  offered.  Several  of  these 
were  to  have  been  held  outside,  but  the  threat  of  rain  caused  all 
of  the  activities  to  be  moved  into  classrooms.  The  workshops, 
listed  below,  were  well  received  and  enjoyed  by  all  who  attended. 

"An  Idea,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteen  Logs  and  Three  Years: 
Reconstruction  of  the  1772  Single  Brothers  Workshop" 
Gene  Capps,  Director  of  Education  and  Interpretation,  Old 
Salem 

"North  Carolina  State  Historic  Sites" 

Rick  Knapp,  Research  and  Education  Coordinator,  North 
Carolina  State  Historic  Sites 

"North  Carolina  Storytelling" 

Jane  Wilson,  retired  library  consultant,  author  of  The  Story 
Experience 

"Indian  Pottery" 

Archie  Smith,  Site  Manager,  Town  Creek  Indian  Mound 

Don  Saunders 

U.S.S.  Monitor 

Lloyd  Pardue,  THJH  adviser  and  selected  junior  historians, 
Yadkinville  School,  Yadkinville 

Film:  The  Ship  That  Shook  the  World 

Ed  Morris,  Archivist,  Division  of  Archives  and  History 

"Weird  Tales  of  Martin  County" 

Elizabeth  Roberson,  THJH  Adviser  and  selected  junior 
historians,  Bear  Grass  School,  Williamston 

"Revolutionary  War  Soldier" 

Don  Saunders,  THJH  adviser,  Jamestown  Elementary  School,  Jane  Wilson 


Jamestown 


Archie  Smith 
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THE  AWARDS 


Each  year,  junior  historians  are  encouraged 
to  prepare  projects  for  an  annual  statewide 
competition.  After  local  judging  is  completed 
by  club  advisers  or  other  local  adults,  as  many 
as  six  of  the  best  projects  can  be  entered  in 
the  statewide  competition  held  in  Raleigh. 
Clubs  that  have  won  at  least  two  first-place 
awards  and  one  honorable  mention  in  three 
separate  contests  may  enter  their  projects 
in  the  special  achievement  category.  Clubs 


GROUP  MEDIA: 
No  award  given 

INDIVIDUAL  LITERARY: 

William  Leary,  Jr.,  Vann  Junior  Historians, 
R.  L.  Vann  School,  Ahoskie — "Artifact 

Answers." 

GROUP  LITERARY: 

Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.L.  Vann  School, 
Ahoskie— "People,  Places,  and  Things  of 
Hertford  County." 

INDIVIDUAL  ARTS: 

Scott  Ayscue,  Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L. 
Vann  School,  Ahoskie — "Store  of 
Yesteryear." 


GROUP  ARTS: 

Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.L.  Vann  School, 
Ahoskie — "Parker's  Ferry:  Old  and  New." 


that  have  not  yet  attained  this  level  of  achieve- 
ment compete  in  the  general  contest. 

Students  who  work  on  the  projects  often 
find  them  to  be  a  source  of  great  pride.  They 
become  better  acquainted  with  their  com- 
munities, the  people  who  live  there  and  what 
they  have  done.  These  students  discover  and 
develop  their  research  and  artistic  talents. 
They  help  others  to  become  more  informed 
about  North  Carolina  history. 


MENTION 


No  award  given. 
No  award  given. 


No  award  given. 


(Joint  Awards) 

Jeff  Byrd,  Hillbilly  Hikers,  South  Toe  Elemen- 
tary School,  Burnsville— "Seven  Mile  Ridge 
School." 

Brian  Melzer,  Southwest  Guilford  Junior 
Historians,  Southwest  Guilford  Elementary 
School,  High  Point— "North  Carolina  Seal." 

Hillbilly  Hikers,  South  Toe  Elementary 
School,  Burnsville— "A  Block  on  Highway  80." 


ELEMENTARY  DIVISION 
FIRST  PLACE  HONORABLE 

INDIVIDUAL  MEDIA: 

Annette  Harris,  Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.L.      No  award  given. 
Vann  School,  Ahoskie — "People,  Places,  and 
Things  of  Hertford  County:  A  Junior  His- 
torian Looks  At  Hertford  County." 
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REGULAR  CONTEST 


FIRST  PLACE 

INDIVIDUAL  MEDIA: 
No  award  given 

GROUP  MEDIA: 

Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Harmony 
Elementary  School,  Harmony — "History  of 
North  Iredell." 


INDIVIDUAL  LITERARY: 
(Joint  Awards) 

Ingrid  Brunk,  Barnardsville  History  Club, 
Barnardsville  School,  Barnardsville — "A 
Pisgah  Woman:  What  She  Represents  on 
My  Farm." 

Christine  Walker,  Wentworth  Junior  Histor- 
ians,  Wentworth   School,   Wentworth — 
"Crisis  in  the  County  of  Rockingham." 

GROUP  LITERARY: 
Chowanoc,  Chowan  High  School,  Eden- 
ton — "Chowanoc." 

INDIVIDUAL  ARTS: 
Frank  Vagnone,  Hornet's  Best,  Albemarle 
Road  Junior   High   School,   Charlotte — 
"North  Carolina  General  Stores  and  Early 
1900s  Advertising." 


HONORABLE  MENTION 

No  award  given. 
(Joint  Awards) 

Couratucke,  Currituck  High  School,  Barco— 
"Slides  of  Currituck." 

Hornet's  Best,  Albemarle  Road  Junior  High 
School,  Charlotte — "Prelude  to  Victory." 


Lynette  Willis,  Quest  Chapter,  Southeastern 
Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut  Cove — 
"Pine  Hall:  Its  Past  and  Present." 


No  award  given. 
(Joint  Awards) 

Bill  Hopper,  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar 
Heels  VII,  Madison-Mayodan  Middle  School, 
Madison — "Sketches  of  Historic  North  Caro- 
lina." 

Greg  Baysden,  Trexler  Junior  Historians, 
Trexler  Junior  High  School,  Richlands — 
"Model  of  the  Ironclad  Albemarle." 

(Joint  Awards) 

Trexler  Junior  Historians,  Trexler  Junior  High 
School,  Richlands — "Dr.  Nicholson's  Office." 

Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Harmony  Ele- 
mentary School,  Harmony — "History  of  Har- 
mony School  in  Pictures." 

SPECIAL  ACHIEVEMENT 

This  competition  recognizes  continued  success  in  past  contests.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
Special  Achievement,  a  club  must  have  finished  with  at  least  two  first-place  awards  and  one 
honorable  mention  in  three  separate  contests. 


GROUP  ARTS: 

Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yad- 
kinville    School,    Yadkinville — "Spencer 
Round  House." 


FIRST  PLACE 

INDIVIDUAL  MEDIA: 
No  award  given 

GROUP  MEDIA: 

Martin  '76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 

School,  Raleigh— "Listen!  The  Statue 
Speaks." 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


No  award  given. 
No  award  given. 
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INDIVIDUAL  LITERARY: 

Melanie  Johnson,  Martin  '76ers,  LeRoy 
Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh — "A 
Trip  to  Macon's  Grave." 

GROUP  LITERARY: 
The  Skewarkians,  Bear  Grass  School,  Wil- 
liamston — "Weird  Tales  of  Martin  County." 

INDIVIDUAL  ARTS: 

Dawn  Ruffin,  Springfield  Historical  Society, 
Springfield  Middle  School,  Lucama — "The 
Constitution  House." 

GROUP  ARTS: 
No  award  given. 

Those  students  who  did  not  win  awards  receiv 


No  award  given. 
No  award  given. 

Jennifer  Ryan,  Martin  '76ers,  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School,  Raleigh— "Isaac  Hunter's 
Tavern — Raleigh's  Birthplace." 

No  award  given. 

;d  certificates  for  contest  participation. 


Awards  Day  activities  include  judg- 
ing of  projects.  Judges  this  year 
included  Tom  Belton  (left),  repre- 
senting THJHA,  and  John  Ellington 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Others  were  Calvin  Criner, 
director  of  the  division  of  non-public 
schools;  Mary  Van  Eslinger  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
and  Dr.  Larry  E.  Tise,  representing 
the  North  Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical  Association. 


Vann  Junior  Historians  (right) 
demonstrating  the  art  of  exemplary 


Awards  Day  activities  include  delivery  of  projects  to  the  exhibit  building. 
It  is  a  busy  time.  Projects  arrive  needing  final  attention  to  assembly  or  repair. 
Members  of  clubs  learn  what  other  clubs  have  created  for  the  competition. 
These  students  had  just  arrived  after  a  long  trip  to  Raleigh  from  South  Toe 
Elementary  School  in  Burnsville. 


SPECIAL  AWARDS 

BLOOMSBURY  BOOK  AWARDS  (Bloomsbury  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution) 
Martin  '76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  received  a  copy  of  Underfoot  for  its 
Community  Service  entry.  The  Skewarkians,  Bear  Grass  School,  Williamston,  also  received 
a  copy  of  Underfoot  for  its  Visual  History  entry,  Weird  Tales  of  Martin  County. 

CHRISTOPHER  CRITTENDEN  STATE  HISTORY  QUIZ  WINNERS  (North  Carolina  Lit- 
erary and  Historical  Association)  This  year  all  three  awards  went  to  junior  historians  from 
the  Ramblin'  Rams,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet.  Kelly  Hampton,  $100  savings  bond; 
John  Harrison,  $75  savings  bond;  and  Samantha  White,  $50  savings  bond. 

YOUTH  GENEALOGY  AWARD  (North  Carolina  Genealogical  Society) 

Jennifer  Simpson,  Wentworth  Junior  Historians,  Wentworth  School,  Wentworth,  received 
a  check  for  $25  along  with  a  certificate  for  her  work  in  compiling  her  family  genealogy. 


RECIPIENTS  OF  CERTIFICATES  OF  APPRECIATION 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Martin  '76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior 
High  School,  Raleigh 


The  Skewarkians,  Bear  Grass 
School,  Williamston 


Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Histor- 
ians, Yadkinville  School,  Yadkinville 


1,600  Hours 


1,295  Hours 


Gave  tours  of  the  Pullen  Park  carousel, 
Executive  Mansion,  and  presented 
historical  performances  to  students  in 
Raleigh  area  schools. 

Hosted  eight  students  from  Vermont 
and  taught  them  local  and  North  Caro- 
lina history.  Operated  a  booth  at  the 
Farmer's  Show  in  Greenville  on  the 
importance  of  tobacco  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Worked  with  community  mem- 
bers in  compiling  Weird  Tales  of  Martin 
County. 

Assisted  the  Yadkinville  County  His-      200  Hours 
torical  Society  with  its  restoration  of 
the  Old  Yadkin  County  Jail. 

Total    3,095  Hours 


VISUAL  HISTORY 
The  Skewarkians,  Bear  Grass 
School,  Williamston 


David  Tuck,  Wentworth  Junior 
Historians,  Wentworth  School, 
Wentworth 


Sparkle  Humphries,  Couratucke, 
Currituck  High  School,  Barco 


Published  a  book  utilizing  a  number  of  photographs 
and  illustrations  by  students  on  local  ghost  stories  en- 
titled Weird  Tales  of  Martin  County. 

Compiled  a  comprehensive  photographic  essay  on 
the  Wentworth  Methodist  Church.  Included  were 
exterior  and  interior  views  of  the  structure  and 
photographs  of  the  church  cemetery. 

Compiled  a  photographic  study  of  the  Hathaway 
House  in  Currituck  County. 
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ORAL  HISTORY 

Bolivia  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,       Interviewed  a  descendant  of  Republican  Gov. 
Bolivia  Elementary  School,  Bolivia        Daniel  L.  Russell,  Jr. 

Ramblin'  Rams,  Hamlet  Junior  Interviewed  William  Dixon,  son  of  the  late  Dorsey  M. 

High  School,  Hamlet  Dixon.  Dorsey  Dixon  was  a  textile  worker  and  folk 

singer  who  performed  at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  and  the 
Newport  [Rhode  Islandl  Folk  Festival. 


MAGAZINE  CONTRIBUTION  TILE  RECIPIENTS 
1979-1980 


Martin  '76ers 

Reidsville  Junior 
High  Junior 
Historians 

Bostian  '79ers 

Madison-Mayodan 
Junior  Tar  Heels  III 

Harmony  Junior 
Historians 

Project  Old  &  New 

Hillbilly  Hikers 

Belmont  Cardinals 

Young  Learning  Port 

Skewarkians 

All  junior  historians 
the  editorial  policy  of 


Anne  Fisher 
Lisa  Little 

Kim  Canady 


Jennifer  Higgins 
Steve  Besch 

Amy  Cartner 

Brenda  Reville 

Josh  Berstein 
Laura  Duncan 

Laurie  Barkley 

Karen  Allison 

Ann  Bullock 


Nancy  Wahls 
Billy  Downs 

David  Halbrook 


Edwinna  Stines 


Leigh  Ann  Young 


Beverly  Reavis         Scottie  Wike 


Kellie  Ballew 
Carla  McMahan 


Suzanne  Rahn 
Lisa  Burkin 


April  Huskins 


Mark  Laws 


are  invited  to  submit  their  articles  for  possible  publication.  Please  review 
THJH  as  stated  on  page  one  in  each  issue  of  the  magazine. 


Awards  Day  activities  include  entertainment  by 
students.  This  spring,  a  disco  routine  was  performed 
by  Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann  School,  Ahoskie. 


ADVISER  OF  THE  YEAR 


Mrs.  Parker  received  her  Adviser  of 
the  Year  plaque  from  Elizabeth  Rober- 
son,  Adviser  of  the  Year  for  1979.  Mrs. 
Roberson  is  adviser  of  The  Skewarkians, 
Bear  Grass  School,  near  Williamston. 


Mrs.  Helen  L.  Parker,  adviser  for  the  Harmony  Junior  His- 
torians, Harmony  Elementary  School,  Harmony,  was  chosen 
Adviser  of  the  Year  for  1980.  A  native  of  Iredell  County,  Mrs. 
Parker  has  received  degrees  from  Mitchell  College,  Lenoir- 
Rhyne  College,  and  Appalachian  State  University. 

Mrs.  Parker  has  taught  seventh  and  eighth  grades  at  Harmony 
Elementary  School  for  the  past  fourteen  of  her  seventeen  years 
in  the  teaching  profession.  She  has  sponsored  her  junior  historian 
club  for  eight  years.  The  club's  major  project  is  its  annual  spring 
Heritage  Day.  The  Harmony  Junior  Historians  won  first  place 
in  Group  Media  and  an  honorable  mention  in  Group  Arts  at 
Awards  Day  1980. 

In  1980,  Mrs.  Parker  was  chosen  as  Iredell  County  Teacher 
of  the  Year  and  Teacher  of  the  Year  for  District  V.  She  is  mar- 
ried to  Thomas  C.  Parker  and  has  two  sons  and  three  grand- 
children. 
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THE  PROJECTS 


Editors  Note:  The  illustrations  and  articles  in  this  of  award-winning  projects  of  the  1979-1980  year, 
section  represent  only  a  part  of  the  total  number      Space  limitations  exclude  full  representation. 


Elementary  Division 


People,?! qc^^TU^  c£ 


A  Group  Literary  First  Place 
award  was  presented  to  Vann 
Junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann 
School,  Ahoskie,  for  their  project 
entitled  "People,  Places,  and 
Things  of  Hertford  County." 


A  jointly-shared  Individual  Arts 
Honorable  Mention  award  was 
given  to  Jeff  Byrd,  Hillbilly  Hikers, 
South  Toe  Elementary  School, 
Burnsville,  for  his  project  "Seven 
Mile  Ridge  School." 


An  Individual  Arts  First  Place 
award  was  presented  to  Scott 
Ayscue,  Vann  Junior  Historians, 
for  his  model  "Store  of  Yesteryear" 
(right).  Scott  received  his  award 
from  Joan  Lashley  (above)  who 
represented  the  North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion. 
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"Artifact  Answers'' 


William  Leary,  Jr. 
'arm  Junior  Historians 
R.  L.  Vann  School 
Ahoskie 


(A  short  puppet  show  for  historians)  For  "Artifact  Answers,"  William  Leary 

received    the    Individual    Literary  First 
Scene  One — Outside  John's  house  Place  award. 

Sam:  John,  are  you  going  to  that  artifact  display  they  just 
opened  at  the  museum? 

John:  No,  all  it  has  is  a  bunch  of  old  rocks  and  stuff. 
Sam:  Hey,  that's  not  so!  Artifacts  are  small  movable  objects, 
such  as  tools,  coins,  equipment,  and  fragments  of  broken 
pottery  and  other  things,  too. 
John:  It's  still  just  old  stuff. 


Sam:  Well,  are  you  going  to  go? 
John:  Yeah,  I  guess  so.  (They  exit) 

Scene  Two — Inside  the  Museum 

Sam:  Hey,  look  at  all  these  arrowheads  that  the  Indians  made. 

John:  There  surely  are  a  lot  of  them.  Say,  they  don't  seem 

to  be  made  from  all  the  same  kind  of  rocks. 

Sam:  The  Indians  made  their  arrowheads  from  argillite, 

chalcedony,  jasper,  obsidian,  quartz,  quartzite,  slate,  and 

flint. 

John:  How  did  they  do  that? 

Sam:  One  method  used  was  to  first  split  off  pieces  from  a 
large  stone,  using  a  heavy  rock  or  boulder  as  a  hammer. 
Then  they  selected  a  piece  of  stone  of  suitable  size  and  thick- 
ness. Grasping  it  tightly  between  the  palm  and  fingertips  of 
one  hand,  they  pressed  a  side  of  the  stone  near  one  edge 
with  an  antler  or  bone  tool.  This  pressure-flaking  process 
removed  a  small  chip  from  the  underside  of  the  stone  being 
shaped.  The  Indians  repeated  this  until  the  stone  took  the 
shape  that  they  wanted  it  to  have. 

John:  That's  interesting  to  know.  Let's  move  on  and  look  at 
something  else.  Hey,  Sam,  look  at  these  old  coins.  They  seem 
to  be  Spanish. 

Sam:  Yes,  there  were  many  Spanish  coins  in  colonial  America. 
Coins  came  to  the  colonies  chiefly  through  trade  with  the 
West  Indies.  Most  of  the  Spanish  coins  were  made  of  gold  or 
silver.  Colonial  merchants  weighed  the  coins  on  special 
scales.  They  did  this  because  people  sometimes  kept  some 
of  the  precious  metal  by  shaving  or  chipping  the  coin  edges 
before  spending  them.  This  reduced  their  weight  and 
value. 

John:  Look  at  this  buckle  collection.  Some  are  belt  buckles  and 
some  are  shoe  buckles.  111  bet  some  of  these  shoe  buckles 
were  used  by  the  colonists. 

Sam:  Maybe  so.  They  do  tell  something  about  styles,  don't 
they? 

John:  Rocks!  Look  at  that  pile  of  rocks  that  someone  has 
put  over  there. 

Sam:  They  are  not  just  rocks.  They're  ballast  stones.  Do  you 
know  what  they  are? 

John:  No.  They  look  just  like  big  smooth  rocks  to  me. 
Sam:  When  sailors  came  on  their  ships  to  trade  in  the  New 
World,  they  used  these  rocks  to  help  stabilize  their  ships. 
When  they  anchored  in  a  harbor  at  a  dock,  they  would  throw 
out  any  no-longer-needed  stones  as  they  loaded  the  pro- 
ducts to  be  taken  back  to  their  countries.  Rocks  have 
been  found  in  the  rivers  in  Hertford  County  that  came  from 
as  far  away  as  the  West  Indies.  These  traders  carried  back  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine,  among  other  things. 
John:  Gee,  you  certainly  can  learn  a  lot  from  these  things.  Do 
you  think  we  could  find  some  artifacts?  □ 
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"Parker's  Ferry " 

Bobby  Brown  and  Kenneth  Terry 
Vann  Junior  Historians 
R.  L.  Vann  School 
Ahoskie 

A  boat  used  to  transport  people,  vehicles,  and  things  across 
rivers  and  lakes  is  a  ferry.  The  place  where  such  a  crossing  is  made 
is  also  called  a  ferry. 

Parker's  Ferry  is  unique  because  it  is  one  of  only  three  of  its 
type  remaining  in  North  Carolina.  This  ferry  was  established 
first  by  private  sources  and  in  1922  Hertford  County  purchased 
the  property  from  Thad  Eure.  The  county  owned  and  operated 
the  ferry  until  1931  when  the  state  bought  it  and  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  the  ferry.  In  1952  the  state  bought  some  more 
property  and  built  a  small  house  for  the  bridge  tender. 

The  site  of  the  ferry  is  very  old  and  it  has  had  other  names  from 
time  to  time.  By  its  present  name  (Parker's),  it  was  included  on 
a  map  made  in  1906  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Geological  Survey.  A  1916  map  made  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bureau  of  Soils  also  noted  the  location  of  Parker's 
Ferry. 

Parker's  Ferry  is  powered  by  a  six-cylinder  engine  and  operates 
on  a  cable  that  extends  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other. 
It  costs  about  $30.00  a  week  to  run  it. 

The  ferry  is  operated  by  two  men  who  alternate  work  shifts  to 
keep  it  in  regular  service.  It  operates  year  round  unless  bad 
weather  prevents  traffic  getting  down  to  it — sometimes  ice  and 
high  water  are  problems. 

Roy  Johnson,  a  resident  of  Murfreesboro  said  that  at  one  time 
Jordan  Parker  owned  farmland  on  both  sides  of  the  Meherrin 
River.  He  had  to  go  to  Murfreesboro  and  to  Hill's  Ferry  (at  Como) 
and  double  back  when  he  wanted  to  go  from  the  southern  part 
of  his  farm  to  the  northern  part.  This  traveling  took  quite  a  while 
when  he  could  have  just  crossed  the  river  if  only  he  had  the 
means  to  do  so.  So,  the  family  built  a  ferry  for  their  own  use. 
Later,  other  people  began  using  this  ferry  to  cross  the  river  and 
to  transport  goods.  This  ferry  was  built  sometime  after  the 
Civil  War,  perhaps  in  the  1870s  or  1880s. 

The  present  ferry  cost  about  $5,000  to  build.  It  was  shipped 
from  Raleigh  in  pieces,  according  to  William  Britt,  one  of  the 
ferrymen.  They  put  the  pieces  together  and  then  put  down  the 
cable.  There  have  been  occasions  when  the  cable  has  broken  and 
the  ferry  went  down  the  river.  But  since  it  is  easy  to  move,  the 
ferryman  got  local  fishermen  to  use  their  boats  to  pull  the  ferry 
back  to  its  place. 

According  to  one  of  the  present  ferrymen,  about  seventy  cars 
and  trucks  use  the  ferry  daily.  Of  course,  the  seasons  do  have 
something  to  do  with  this.  The  ferry  can  hold  two  regular-sized 
cars  or  three  small  ones.  □ 


The  Group  Literary  First  Place 
award  was  won  by  the  Vann  Junior 
Historians  for  their  publication 
"People,  Places,  and  Things  of 
Hertford  County."  The  following  two 
articles  are  taken  from  the  booklet. 


"A  Visit  To  The  Store  of  Yesteryear" 


Bobby  Brown  and  Kevin  Brittain 
Vann  Junior  Historians 
R.  L.  Vann  School 
Ahoskie 

Written  from  an  interview  with  Clarence  Parker 


Clarence  "Chip"  Parker  lives  in  the  Menola  community.  His 
father  started  operating  a  country  store  there  around  1917.  Over 
the  years,  there  were  other  stores  in  the  community,  and  at 
least  one  was  older  than  the  Parker  store.  Mr.  Parker  had  clerked 
in  a  store  before  he  built  his.  He  was  about  twenty  years  old 
when  he  opened  his  place  of  business.  He  built  the  store  building 
himself  and  was  in  business  from  1917  until  1952. 

Clarence  Parker  decided  to  turn  the  old  store  into  a  museum 
in  1959.  The  store  was  there,  vacant  and  idle,  and  someone  sug- 
gested that  he  turn  it  into  an  old-time  country  store,  the  kind 
from  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  1959  Hertford  County 
was  to  have  a  bicentennial  celebration,  so  the  project  was  done 
in  connection  with  that  celebration. 

Country  stores  carried  "most"  anything  that  country  people 
wanted.  They  would  come  to  the  store  mostly  on  Saturday  and 
get  what  they  would  need  for  a  week.  The  store  had  a  big  led- 
ger and  the  clerk  would  write  down  what  the  people  bought  on 
credit.  They  would  trade  for  some  things  because  they  didn't  have 
much  money  then.  They  would  trade  on  their  crops.  They  would 
charge  until  the  crops  came  in  and  then  they  would  harvest  and 
pay  the  store  merchant. 

The  stores  carried  everything  from  hardware  for  plows,  goods 
for  the  women  to  make  clothes,  shoes,  and  overalls.  Groceries 
often  didn't  come  individually  packaged  as  they  do  today.  They 
were  sometimes  packed  loosely  in  containers  or  boxes.  Sugar 
came  in  100-pound  bags  and  flour  came  in  96-pound  wooden 
barrels.  Most  of  the  time,  people  would  buy  a  barrel  of  flour  at 
a  time.  Sugar  was  weighed  on  scales,  maybe  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
at  the  time.  When  customers  didn't  have  cash,  sometimes  they 
brought  chickens  or  eggs  to  the  store  and  traded  those  for  gro- 
ceries they  needed,  or  perhaps  they  would  bring  corn  or  even 
peanuts. 

The  store  still  has  a  gas  pump  outside.  It  was  used  in  the  early 
1920s  when  there  were  few  automobiles  around.  This  particular 
one  is  a  5-gallon  gravity-feed  pump  with  a  glass  reservoir.  The 
operator  would  manually  pump  the  desired  amount  of  gasoline 
into  the  reservoir,  which  was  marked  to  show  how  many  gallons 
it  contained,  then  drain  the  gasoline  through  a  hose  into  the 
customer's  vehicle. 

Clarence  Parker  has  many  interesting  items  in  his  "Store  of 
Yesteryear."  He  even  has  Indian  relics.  Most  of  these  relics  came 
from  places  along  the  Meherrin  and  Chowan  rivers,  Potecasi 
Creek,  swamps,  and  farmland  in  northeastern  North  Carolina. 
The  oldest  arrowheads  that  he  has  are  about  6,000  years  old.  He 
has  most  of  an  Indian  pipe,  mortars  used  to  grind  corn  (maize),  an 
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old  stone  ax,  and  pieces  of  pipestems  from  pipes  that  were  traded 
to  the  Indians. 

In  his  collection  Mr.  Parker  has  an  old  ball  and  chain  that  came 
from  the  prison  farm  here  in  Hertford  County.  They  were  used 
to  keep  prisoners  from  running  away.  There  is  a  spinning  wheel 
which  he  found  in  an  old  house  in  Northampton  County,  and  a 
loom  which  dates  back  to  the  1700s.  Also  he  has  a  fireplace 
that  is  set  up  with  utensils  dating  back  to  the  1700s  and  1800s. 

An  old  bed  is  another  interesting  item.  Parker  found  it  locally. 
It  is  made  of  pine  and  maple  and  has  ropes  under  it  to  support  the 
mattress.  In  earlier  years,  people  would  often  put  a  feather  mat- 
tress on  their  bed,  or  even  one  filled  with  corn  shucks. 

On  the  wall  there  is  an  old  telephone.  Mr.  Parker's  father  used 
to  own  a  line  of  telephones  in  the  Menola  community.  There 
were  about  twenty-five  phones  on  it.  He  would  charge  $1.00  a 
month  for  the  service.  Every  customer  had  his  own  combination 
of  rings  and  the  sound  would  come  when  central — the  line 
operator — would  send  a  signal  at  the  request  of  the  caller. 

Upstairs  there  is  an  old  dentist  chair.  This  belonged  to  an  un- 
cle of  Mr.  Parker,  who  went  to  school  in  Richmond.  When  he  came 
home  in  the  summer  he  would  practice  on  some  of  his  friends 
in  the  community.  There  is  also  a  drill  that  was  operated  by  a  foot 
pedal  and  belt-driven  mechanism. 

Mr.  Parker  has  an  interesting  collection  of  old  phonographs. 
(Edison  had  the  patent  on  the  first  one  in  1878.)  Parker  became 
fond  of  those  and  has  bought  quite  a  few  of  the  phonographs 
"around  here,  there,  and  yonder,"  he  says. 

In  the  store  are  many  tools  that  were  used  by  the  village  black- 
smith and  also  made  by  him.  Sometimes  a  person  couldn't  go  to 
the  store  in  those  days  and  buy  the  implements — plows  and 
such — so  the  blacksmith  had  to  make  them.  A  person  would 
go  to  the  blacksmith  and  tell  him  what  he  had  in  mind.  The 
blacksmith  would  make  it  with  his  forge  and  anvil. 

Another  interesting  item  is  a  pit  saw.  To  operate  it,  one  man 
would  get  down  in  a  hole  or  pit  and  another  would  stand  on  a 
frame  above  the  timber  being  sawed.  They  would  saw  boards 
like  that,  up  and  down,  with  just  man  power.  Mr.  Parker  had  a 
hand-operated  gristmill.  The  earliest  forms  of  these  date  back 
to  biblical  days,  he  says.  Corn  is  placed  inside  an  opening  and  then 
a  handle  is  turned  by  hand.  It  was  a  slow  process  but  the  ground 
corn  would  come  out  a  hole  on  the  side.  From  this  idea,  people 
began  to  build  mills  on  streams  and  rivers  to  use  water  power. 

At  the  store  there  is  a  collection  of  horse-drawn  implements 
including  cotton  planters.  A  root  cutter  in  the  collection  is  inter- 
esting, too.  People  would  go  into  the  woods  and  get  roots  of 
certain  plants  and  cut  them  up  for  medicine.  They  would  wash 
them,  cut  them  up  in  the  machine,  then  put  them  in  water  to  boil 
over  a  fire.  They  would  get  some  types  of  their  medicine  that  way. 

Also  in  the  collection  of  items  in  this  "Store  of  Yesteryear"  are 
handcuffs  and  leg-irons  used  for  prisoners  as  far  back  as  1840. 
There  are  pieces  of  petrified  wood  found  in  Hertford  County, 
a  good-sized  gun  collection,  and  many  swords  and  bayonets. 
There  is  a  cannonball  from  the  Civil  War  that  was  found  in  Win- 
ton.  It  was  found  in  a  tree  where  it  had  lodged  after  having  been 


Forge.  A  place  with  a  furnace 
or  open  fire  where  metal  is 
heated  very  hot  and  then 
hammered  into  shape. 


Petrified.  Made  rigid  or  inert 
like  stone  by  replacement  of 
wood  fiber  with  minerals. 
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fired  from  a  Federal  gunboat  during  the  war  when  the  town 
burned. 

Mr.  Parker  has  been  a  collector  all  his  life.  Even  when  he  was 
small,  he  began  with  little  items  like  arrowheads  and  coins.  He 
found  95  percent  of  his  items  in  the  vicinity  of  Hertford  and 
Northampton  counties.  He  said  that  he  has  had  a  lot  of  help. 

Because  he  started  collecting  as  a  young  boy,  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  say  just  what  it  was  that  he  collected  first  but  he  knows 
the  oldest  items  he  has  are  the  Indian  artifacts,  some  of  which 
date  back  many  thousands  of  years.  The  oldest  item  that  he  has 
that  was  made  "by  the  white  man"  is  an  old  surveyor's  tool  made 
between  1740  and  1750. 

He  has  many  favorite  things,  but  the  one  thing  that  most 
people  ask  about  is  his  alcohol  fan  which  was  made  about  1915. 
It  burns  alcohol  or  kerosene  and  has  a  little  rotor  that  the  heat 
from  the  wick  in  the  alcohol  causes  to  activate  the  fan.  It  creates 
only  a  slight  breeze. 

When  asked  why  he  has  this  store  or  museum,  he  said  that  he 
likes  to  feel  he  has  helped  preserve  a  part  of  the  community, 
county,  and  surrounding  area  that  might  have  been  otherwise 
taken  away  or  destroyed.  He  likes  the  historical  part  of  it,  and 
he  likes  to  show  people  what  he  has.  □ 


Awards  Day  activities  include  see- 
ing the  projects  entered  by  other 
clubs.  Here,  THJHA  adviser  Ward 
Triche,  Wentworth  Junior  Histor- 
ians, Wentworth  Junior  High  School, 
and  two  students  examine  projects. 


Regular  Contest 
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The  Group  Media  First  Place 
award  was  earned  by  Harmony 
Junior  Historians,  Harmony  Ele- 
mentary School,  Harmony,  for  their 
"History  of  North  Iredell."  Harmony 
members  seen  here  with  their  award 
plaque  are  (left  to  right)  Ginger 
Meiggs,  Kim  Fox,  Michael  Summers, 
Annette  Salmon,  Andrea  Dalton, 
Scotty  Wike,  and  Dana  Smith. 


"Slides  of  Currituck,"  a  project  of 
Curratucke,  Currituck  High  School, 
Barco,  won  a  jointly-shared  Group 
Media  Honorable  Mention  award. 
Seen  with  a  label  for  their  project  are 
Couratucke  members  (front  row,  left 
to  right)  Jerry  Barnett,  Sparkle 
Humphries,  Patty  Griggs,  and  Robert 
Betts;  (back  row)  adviser  Barbara 
Snowden,  Tim  Davidson,  and  Joe 
Miller. 
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"A  Pisgah  Woman:  What  She  Represents  On  Our  Farm" 


Ingrid  Brunk 
arnardsville  History  Club 
Barnardsville  School 
Barnardsville 


Ingrid  Brunk  won  a  jointly-shared 
Individual  Literary  First  Place  award 
for  her  project. 


Sherds  are  pieces  of  broken 
pottery.  Also,  "shards." 

Archaeologist.  An  expert  in 
archaeology,  one  involved  in 
the  study  of  the  people,  customs, 
and  life  of  ancient  times. 


In  1971  my  family  moved  to  a  small  farm  at  the  head  of  a  valley 
in  western  North  Carolina.  I  was  four  years  old.  This  farm  long 
had  been  called  the  Dock  Fox  place,  and  I  understand  that  the 
first  people  settled  this  land  in  the  1820s  and  1830s. 

As  my  brother  and  I  played  on  our  land,  we  found  chips  of  flint 
and  pottery  sherds  in  certain  areas.  An  idea  formed  and  grew  into 
curiosity  about  other  people  who  may  have  lived  here.  We 
found  large  pieces  of  pottery  in  a  nearby  swamp.  One  particular 
piece  showed  the  finger  imprints  of  the  person  who  made  it.  As 
my  fingers  ran  where  hers  had,  I  wondered  about  who  had  lived 
on  this  land  before  the  white  settlers. 

From  our  own  research,  with  the  help  of  an  archaeologist  from 
Chapel  Hill,  we  developed  an  idea  of  how  these  people  lived.  The 
basis  of  this  report  is  an  archaeological  dig  behind  my  family's 
house.  There  are  artifacts  collected  in  our  dig  from  the  following 
periods.1 

Phase  Time 

Savannah  River  2000  B.C.  -  800  B.C. 

Swannanoa  800  B.C.  -  300  B.C. 

Pigeon  300  B.C.  -  a.d.  100 

Connestee  a.d.  100  -  a.d.  1,000 

Pisgah  a.d.  1000  -  a.d.  1450 

Because  the  Pisgah  phase  was  best  represented  in  our  findings, 
I  have  chosen  an  imaginary  woman  from  this  phase  to  represent 
the  hundreds  of  people  who  lived  on  this  land  before  white 
settlers.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  life  on  the  land 
through  this  woman  during  the  Pisgah  phase.  Many  facts  about 
the  people  are  known,  but  I  have  added  fictitious  details  to  her 
life.  I  have  borrowed  some  information  from  nearby  archaeo- 
logical sites  of  the  same  phase,  primarily  Warren  Wilson  and 
Garden  Creek  sites. 

This  woman  was  born  a.d.  1318  in  a  hut  about  twenty  feet  by 
twenty  feet  in  size.  The  hut  was  rectangular  with  a  bark-and- 
grass  roof.  The  roof  was  peaked  at  the  top  with  a  smoke  hole.  The 
walls  were  made  of  closely  spaced  upright  posts  which  were 
covered  with  bark  or  woven  cane  mats.  Around  the  center  of 
her  hut  were  four  posts  supporting  the  roof.  Directly  in  the  center 
of  the  hut  was  a  raised,  clay  hearth.  The  interior  of  her  home  was 
divided  into  three  rooms.  An  entry  room  extended  from  one 
wall.  The  floor  was  mostly  grass,  bark,  and  cane.  A  clay  bench 
in  one  corner  was  used  for  sitting  and  sleeping.  Several  storage 
pits  were  located  throughout  the  house.2 

Next  to  the  hut  was  a  skinning  rack,  an  additional  hearth,  and 
a  storage  bin.  Hers  was  one  of  four  huts  in  the  village.  The  huts 
were  arranged  in  an  oval  pattern.  The  village  was  surrounded 
with  a  wall  of  posts  called  a  palisade.3  Such  information  on  houses 
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and  villages  is  gathered  largely  from  post  hole  patterns.  Post 
holes  are  discolored  areas  in  the  soil  where  the  post  rotted 
away  and  the  soil  is  darker.  In  one  ten-by-ten  square  in  our  dig 
we  found  fifty-six  post  holes. 

Hunting,  planting,  and  gathering  each  represented  one-third 
of  the  food  sources  for  people  living  in  her  village.  Information 
on  foods  comes  from  the  analysis  of  food-remains  in  hearths  and 
trash  pits  from  our  site  and  from  the  Warren  Wilson  site. 

Game  was  hunted  not  only  for  food  but  for  bones,  hides,  and 
other  essentials.  The  remains  indicate  that  this  Pisgah  woman 
ate  bear,  deer,  raccoon,  rabbits,  turkeys,  turtles,  snakes,  frogs, 
toads,  snails,  rats,  and  various  insects.4  She  learned  at  an  early 
age  to  plant  and  tend  crops.  The  main  crop  was  probably  corn, 
but  beans,  pumpkins,  squash,  and  sumpweed  were  also  cultivated. 
Gathering  wild  nuts,  berries,  and  fruits  was  also  important.  The 
nuts  gathered  included  acorns,  butternuts,  walnuts,  and  hickory 
nuts.  Fruits  included  were  persimmon,  various  kinds  of  sumac, 
cherries,  and  grapes.5 

At  an  early  age  the  Pisgah  woman  learned  the  skill  of  making 
pottery.  The  spring  used  for  pottery  was  probably  200  yards 
down  from  the  village.  We  have  dug  in  this  swamp  and  found 
over  2,000  pottery  sherds.  We  presume  because  of  the  existence 
of  water,  clay,  charcoal,  and  sherds  that  the  swamp  was  used  as  a 
place  for  pottery  making,  but  we  are  not  sure  of  this  .... 

.  .  .  We  know  little  about  trade  patterns  of  these  people.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  Pisgah  Indians  traded  with  others  along 
the  North  Carolina  coast,  giving  mica  in  return  for  shell.  They 
also  traded  mica  for  Tennessee  flint.0  At  the  Garden  Creek  site 
almost  100  sherds  of  Hopewellian  (Ohio)  type  pottery  have  been 
found,  suggesting  that  Garden  Creek  Indians  had  contact  with 
Ohio  Indians.7 

.  .  .  This  Pisgah  woman  probably  had  several  brothers  and 
sisters.  Some  may  have  died  in  infancy,  as  many  burials  that 
have  been  excavated  are  infant  burials.8  It  is  also  probable  that  she 
married  and  had  children  at  a  relatively  young  age.  I  will  say 
that  this  woman  became  pregnant  and  died  in  childbirth  at 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  She  was  buried  in  the  center  of  her 
hut,  two-and-one-half  feet  underground.  She  was  put  on  her  back 
with  her  legs  pulled  up  in  a  flexed  position.  Her  arms  were 
crossed  over  her  chest.  Thirty  tubular  beads  were  buried  with 
her. 

Her  child  was  buried  in  one  corner  of  the  house.  The  burial  pit 
was  a  side  chamber.  This  was  done  when  a  typical  pit  was  dug  and 
a  chamber  was  added  to  one  side  with  logs  across  the  entrance  to 
the  side  pit. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  Pisgah  woman's  death,  the  village 
was  deserted.  Three  years  of  drought  and  extremely  cold  weather 
had  reduced  the  village  to  three  members.  These  members 
left  this  site  to  join  a  larger  village  .... 

.  .  .  Working  on  our  site  has  been  a  wonderful  experience.  It 
has  been  rewarding  to  try  to  piece  together  some  sense  of  who 
lived  on  our  place.  I  have  attained  new  understandings  about 
our  land  and  the  individuals  who  lived  on  it  in  pre-European 
history.  I  look  forward  to  continuing  research  and  excavation  of 
our  dig. 


Ingrid  Brunk 
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Tine  Hall:  Its  Past  and  Present" 


Lynnette  Willis 
Quest  Club 
Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School 
Walnut  Cove 


For  "Pine  Hall:  Its  Past  and 
Present,"  Lynnette  Willis  won  an  In- 
dividual Literary  Honorable  Mention 
award. 


Greek  Revival.  An  adaptation 
(1820-1860)  of  the  classic 
Greek  temple  front  using  either 
Doric,  Ionic,  or  Corinthian 
architectural  order  of  design, 
or  other  details  such  as  a 
rectangular  transom  over  doors. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  houses  in  Stokes  County  is 
Pine  Hall.  It  has  been  the  home  of  the  same  family  for  generations 
and  is  the  source  of  the  name  of  the  Pine  Hall  community,  in  which 
it  is  located. 

Pine  Hall  was  built  in  the  Greek  Revival  style  of  architecture. 
It  was  finished  in  1859.  In  1890,  a  two-wing  addition  was  con- 
structed, and  more  space  was  added  early  in  the  twentieth 
century.  The  builder,  Maj.  Leonard  W.  Anderson,  came  from 
near  Martinsville,  Virginia,  during  the  1850s.  Major  Anderson 
chose  a  spot  along  the  Dan  River  for  his  house  because  it  was 
the  highest  point  on  his  879-acre  plantation.  According  to 
information  gathered  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  inventory,  the  property  includes  the  eleven-room  house, 
the  seventy-three  acres  that  have  remained  with  the  house 
through  several  divisions  of  the  estate,  and  a  number  of  out- 
buildings such  as  a  barn,  guest  house,  smokehouse,  corn  cribs, 
and  several  former  slave  dwellings.1 

Slaves  belonging  to  the  Anderson  family  gathered  clay  from 
the  river  bottoms  and  made  all  the  bricks  used  to  build  the 
house.  The  slaves  also  mixed  the  plaster  for  the  house  interior. 
Hair  from  horses  and  cows  was  mixed  with  the  plaster  in  order 
to  give  it  greater  strength. 

Anderson  is  considered  to  have  been  a  generous  man.  One  of 
his  contributions  to  the  people  of  the  area  was  to  open  a  small 
school  in  his  home.  The  school  probably  began  soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  house.  As  a  result  of  having  the  school,  the 
Andersons  "adopted"  several  children.  One  child  was  Major 
Anderson's  niece,  Augusta  Ralls  (Rawls),  said  to  have  been  a 
granddaughter  of  Patrick  Henry. 

Another  child  that  the  Andersons  "adopted"  was  Willie 
Chisman,  the  little  brother  of  Anderson's  commanding  officer 
during  the  Civil  War. 

These  two  children  grew  up  together  at  Pine  Hall,  married  each 
other,  and  remained  with  the  Andersons.  For  many  years 
prior  to  Major  Anderson's  death  in  1902,  William  Chisman 
looked  after  Anderson's  business  interests.  At  the  time  of 
Anderson's  death  in  1902,  the  Chismans  received  most  of  his 
estate.  Mrs.  Anderson  who  died  in  1915,  held  a  life  estate  in 
the  house  until  her  death. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Chisman,  their 
daughter  Eliza  Pescud  Chisman,  acquired  ownership  of  the 
house.  Pescud  Chisman  was  married  to  Dr.  Lewis  Hanes  in 
1908  and  the  couple  lived  at  Pine  Hall  until  their  deaths. 

Louise  Hanes  was  born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hanes.  She  grew  up  in 
the  house,  married  a  westerner  by  the  name  of  Byerly  and 
moved  out  West. 

The  next  time  the  estate  was  divided,  after  the  deaths  of  Dr. 
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and  Mrs.  Hanes,  it  was  to  be  auctioned  in  order  to  settle  the 
estate.  Mrs.  Byerly  had  returned  to  Pine  Hall  prior  to  her  mother's 
death.  As  highest  bidder,  she  acquired  Pine  Hall  in  1967  and  has 
remained  there  since.2 

Since  its  construction,  the  ownership  and  occupancy  of  Pine 
Hall  has  remained  among  descendants  of  Major  Anderson's 
family.  However,  since  the  days  of  the  Chisman's  occupancy 
there  has  been  a  presence  at  Pine  Hall  who  is  not  a  family  member. 
During  the  time  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chisman  lived  in  the 
house,  Mrs.  Chisman  took  in  a  sickly  Methodist  preacher,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Gilmer,  and  began  caring  for  him.  Mr.  Gilmer  died 
sometime  later  and  was  buried  in  Virginia,  but  his  ghost  is  said 
to  have  remained  in  the  house.  Several  relatives  and  a  house 
guest,  Charles  Rodenbough,  have  seen  him.  Mr.  Rodenbough 
said  he  awoke  during  the  night  and  saw  a  man  standing  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed.  The  man,  he  said,  was  dressed  in  an  old  suit  with 
a  string  tie  and  top  hat.  The  figure  then  disappeared  and  Mr. 
Rodenbough  went  back  to  sleep.  Mrs.  Byerly  said  Mr.  Roden- 
bough asked  about  this  man  the  next  morning  and  she  told 
him  not  to  worry  about  it,  that  he  had  been  seen  before. 

Some  years  later,  Mr.  Rodenbough  was  looking  at  some  old 
Methodist  records  and  he  recognized  the  picture  of  an  old 
Methodist  minister  as  being  that  of  the  man  who  stood  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed  that  night  at  Pine  Hall.  Mr.  Rodenbough  later 
returned  to  Pine  Hall  and  Mrs.  Byerly  confirmed  that  Mr.  Gilmer 
had  died  in  the  house. 

According  to  legend,  Mr.  Gilmer's  ghost'  Flaunts  Pine  Hall 
and  the  surrounding  grounds  because  that  is  where  he  wanted 
to  be  buried.  When  Mr.  Gilmer  was  taken  in  by  the  Chismans,  he 
said  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  family  graveyard  down  below 
the  house;  however,  upon  his  death  Mr.  Gilmer's  relatives  decided 
he  should  be  put  to  rest  in  Virginia.3  Will  Mr.  Gilmer  ever 
quit  his  nightly  haunts  of  the  mansion  in  Pine  Hall?  Probably  not 
until  he  can  be  removed  from  Virginia  soil  and  laid  to  rest  in  the 
place  where  he  spent  his  last  days. 

As  it  has  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  Pine  Hall  retains  its 
stately  dignity  amid  the  peaceful  rural  setting  of  Stokes  County, 
where  it  provided  a  sanctuary  for  Major  Anderson's  descendants 
and  their  ghost. 
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Lynnette  Willis 


Auctioned.  Sold  at  a  public 
sale  in  which  the  person  who 
offered  the  most  money  received 
ownership. 

Stately  means  grand  or  majestic. 

Descendants.  People  born  of 
a  certain  family;  offspring. 


□ 
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"Chowanoc" 

The  following  article  is  one  of  a  collection  of  stories  prepared  by 
students  that  were  in  the  cultural  journalism  classes  of  Chowan  High 
School,  Tyner,  N.C 

The  Chowan  Herald  of  Edenton  published  the  collection  for  the  students 
under  the  title  "Chowanoc."  "Running  Whiskey"  has  been  edited  for 
publication  in  THJH. 

"Running  Whiskey" 


For  "Chowanoc,"  Chowanoc  club 
won  the  Group  Literary  First  Place 
award. 


Condenser.  An  apparatus  for 
changing  gas  or  vapor  into  a 
liquid  by  cooling  the  vapor. 


To  some,  the  years  1928  through  1930  were  "them  good  old 
days,"  the  days  of  courting  women  and  running  whiskey. 

Robert  Chappell  made  moonshine  before  the  Great  Depression 
struck  the  United  States.  He  was  eighteen  years  old  at  the  time. 
The  reason  he  gave  for  making  liquor  was,  "All  I  wanted  was  a 
little  money  to  buy  gas,  to  go  see  the  girls." 

Everyone  had  their  secret  recipe  for  making  whiskey.  Mr. 
Chappell's  consisted  of  a  bushel  of  meal,  a  peck  of  rye,  and  fifty 
pounds  of  sugar  to  make  one  barrel  of  whiskey.  (Sugar  was  $5.00 
for  a  100-pound  bag  until  1930.  Then  the  price  was  $2.50.  A  man's 
wages  for  one  day  was  25  cents.) 

Mr.  Chappell's  still  was  a  small  one.  The  condenser,  or  "worm," 
was  made  with  copper  tubing  for  safety  precautions.  (Copper 
will  not  cause  lethel  lead  salts  poisoning,  a  problem  that  has 
often  been  associated  with  bootleg  whiskey  manufacturing.) 

Mr.  Chappell  remembers  going  to  Edenton  to  buy  a  "square 
house"  (a  large  boat  tank).  He  had  to  travel  to  Portsmouth  to 
purchase  the  worm  (at  a  cost  of  $8.00)  to  run  the  whiskey.  Other 
items  needed  to  construct  a  still  were  double  and  crossover 
pipes.  (These  pipes  were  used  to  carry  the  whiskey  from  one 
barrel  to  the  next.) 

To  some  people,  moonshine  whiskey  was  better  than  what 
you  can  buy  at  a  liquor  store  today.  Moonshine  was  often  kept 
in  a  charred  keg  for  a  short  period  of  time,  usually  two  months. 
After  this,  the  whiskey  "roped  like  syrup,"  Mr.  Chappell's  ex- 
pression describing  the  nature  of  such  whiskey  when  being 
poured  slowly.  Most  of  the  homemade  whiskey  was  about  110 
proof.  One-hundred-ten  proof  whiskey  is  55  percent  alcohol. 
(Proof  is  alcoholic  strength  designated  by  a  number  that  is 
twice  the  percent  by  volume  of  alcohol.) 

When  transported,  the  whiskey  was  in  jugs  that  had  a  small 
piece  of  rope  around  the  jug  neck  and  with  a  stopper  sealed  into 
the  top.  The  jugs  were  connected  by  a  single  rope  tied  into  the 
loops  around  the  jug  necks  to  keep  them  together,  reduce 
tumbling,  and  allow  concealment  of  a  collection  of  jugs  in  a  body 
of  water  without  losing  any  of  them.  Mr.  Chappell  expressed 
his  opinion  of  hauling  whiskey  in  cans,  "I  hated  a  can.  You'd  stop 
for  a  stoplight  and  you'd  hear  them  go  rumble-ble-umble,  a 
rattling."  But,  as  they  always  say,  "where  there  is  a  will,  there  is 
a  way."  So  when  hauling  whiskey  in  cans,  Mr.  Chappell  wrapped 
each  one  with  a  bag. 

Prices  for  the  jugs  of  moonshine  varied.  Mr.  Chappell  recalls 
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that  the  price  he  charged  was  $20.00  a  jug.  Sometimes  the  jugs 
would  sell  as  high  as  $50.00,  especially  in  the  later  years  when  the 
revenue  men  were  searching  everyone  and  everywhere. 

Money  was  always  better  for  the  middle  man  in  the  boot- 
legging business.  Mr.  Chappell  found  that  he  would  make  more 
money  buying  the  whiskey,  hauling  it,  and  then  selling  it.  There 
was  a  still  in  New  Hope  which  produced  100  jugs  a  day.  Mr. 
Chappell  would  buy  ten  jugs  for  $12.50  each  and  carry  them 
to  Gates  County  where  he  would  receive  $25.00  a  jug. 

Probably  the  biggest  interest  in  bootlegging  was  generated 
by  a  young  man's  search  for  adventure  in  his  life,  the  thrill  of 
undertaking  an  illegal  task  and  succeeding. 

"I  know  I  had  a  load  one  night,  going  through  Berkley  (located 
on  the  outskirts  of  Norfolk).  I  had  fifty  cans.  And  the  fire 
department  blocked  me  at  one  end  and  the  police  at  the  other. 
I  went  down  an  alley  and  I  came  to  a  chicken  house.  I  went  right 
through  the  chicken  house  out  to  the  next  street.  It  rained 
chicken  feathers  for  two  days  in  Berkley!  I  went  out  there  in  an 
old  junked  car  place.  I  drove  in  there  and  took  and  brushed  my 
tracks  out.  You  could  hear  the  law  a  humming  all  by  there.  But 
they  didn't  get  me. 

"I  was  making  liquor  one  night — had  a  dog.  An  he  was  a  good 
watch  dog.  Heard  something  coming.  He  broke  out  of  there 
one  way  and  I  broke  the  other  way. 

"I  was  there  one  day  between  Brook's  Crossroads  and  North 
Wilkesboro.  A  revenue  officer  come  in  there  and  asked  a  little 
freckled-face  boy  in  his  daddy's  store  where  was  his  daddy.  He 
said  he  was  over  the  mountain  there  making  liquor.  He  said, 
'I'll  give  you  $10.00  to  go  with  me  up  there.'  The  little  boy  said 
'Yeah?'  I  got  out  and  sit  on  the  porch.  I  was  waiting  to  get  me  a 
gallon.  And  the  little  boy  sat  down  on  the  porch  beside  me.  The 
revenue  officer  said,  'Come  on,  let's  go.'  He  said,  'You  ain't  give  me 
my  $10.00.'  The  revenue  officer  said,  '111  give  it  to  ya  when  we 
come  back.'  He  said,  'No,  you're  going  to  give  it  to  me  before  you 
go  cause  you  ain't  coming  back.' 

"Wilkesboro  was  a  big  place  for  moonshine.  They  wore 
badges  up  there  to  keep  from  trying  to  sell  it  to  each  other, 
there  were  so  many  of  them. 

"I  blowed  one  still  up  one  night.  I  was  running  using  kerosene. 
Had  some  new  kind  of  furnace.  It  went  out  and  I  turned  the 
kerosene  on  and  throwed  the  match  over  top  the  beacon.  It  looked 
like  a  fat  man  trying  to  swim,  coming  down  with  them  pipes  on. 
Yes,  sir! 

"I  used  to  fight  fire  barefooted.  I  couldn't  do  nothing  with 
no  shoes  on.  I  didn't  haul  whiskey  with  no  shoes  on.  I  didn't  want 
nothing  around  my  feet.  If  I  cut  a  toe  off,  that  made  me  lighter. 
I  didn't  want  nothing  around  my  feet.  And  I  could  run." 

Yet,  like  many  other  things  the  bootlegging  days  wore  to  an 
end.  As  the  Depression  neared,  the  cost  of  gas  and  supplies  to 
run  a  still  soared,  while  the  government  crawled  to  find  the 
'moonshine  culprits.' 

"Only  we  (young  men  in  the  neighborhood,  my  uncle,  and 
myself)  were  sitting  out  there  during  the  Depression  one  time.  We 
all  had  75  cents.  That  was  before  I  went  to  CCC  camp  at  Lake 
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Waccamaw,  North  Carolina.  And  whiskey  won't  but  50  cents 
a  jar  (a  half  gallon).  And  my  uncle  said,  'Let's  not  all  stay  poor, 
let's  take  50  cents  and  go  get  rich.'  So  we  all  went  and  got  a  half 
a  gallon  of  whiskey  for  50  cents. 
"And,  so  you  got  it,  'Bootleg  Days'!" 

All  the  above  information  and  quotations  were  taken  from  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Chappell.  Mr.  Chappell  made  all  of  the  statements  from  accounts 
and  events  that  he  remembers.  □ 


Frank  Vagnone  (above),  Hornet's 
Best,  Albemarle  Road  Junior  High 
School,  Charlotte,  won  Individual  Arts 
first  Place  for  his  model  (at  right),  arti- 
facts, and  scrapbook  entitled  "North 
Carolina  General  Stores  and  Early 
1900s  Advertising." 


The  project  "Spencer  Round  House,"  by  the  Yad- 
kinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yadkinville  School, 
Yadkinville,  won  Group  Arts  First  Place.  The  project 
included  a  scrapbook  and  a  model  of  one  of  the  major 
structures  that  is  undergoing  preparation  to  open  to 
the  public  in  1984  or  1985  as  Spencer  Shops  State 
Historic  Site  near  Salisbury.  The  complex  was  once 
owned  by  Southern  Railway  Company.  Seen  with  the 
model  are  (left  to  right,  below)  Kent  Carter,  Lee  Noble, 
Angela  Bray,  adviser  Lloyd  Pardue,  Rhenda  Miller, 
and  Maria  Allred. 


Greg  Baysden  (below)  Trexler  Junior  Historians, 
Trexler  Junior  High  School,  Richlands,  received  a 
jointly-shared  Individual  Arts  Honorable  Mention 
award  for  his  project  "Model  of  the  Ironclad  Albe- 
marle." 
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The  Group  Media  First  Place  award  was  presented 
to  the  Martin  76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School, 
Raleigh,  for  their  project,  a  play  entitled  "Listen!  The 
Statue  Speaks."  Cast  member  Pierre  Dalmas  (above) 
accepted  the  award  from  Joan  Lashley. 


The  Group  Arts  Honorable  Mention  award  was 
jointly-shared  by  Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Har- 
mony Elementary  School,  Harmony,  for  their  project 
"History  of  Harmony  School  in  Pictures."  Photo- 
graphed during  Awards  Day  1980  were  members  (left 
to  right,  above)  Angie  Huie,  adviser  Helen  Parker,  Pam 
Tulbert,  Patty  Cartner,  Amy  Cartner,  and  Beverly 
Reavis. 


Special  Achievement  Awards 


"Dr.  Nicholson's  Office"  (above),  a  project  of 
Trexler  Junior  Historians,  Trexler  Junior  High  School, 
Richlands,  won  a  jointly-shared  Group  Arts  Honorable 
Mention  award.  Photographed  with  the  model  are 
(left  to  right)  Art  Taylor,  adviser  Dennis  E.  Miller, 
Ricky  Melson,  Dave  Garner,  Will  Humphery,  Craig 
Davies,  Pam  Scott,  John  Causey,  Kevin  Marshburn, 
and  Vickie  Wyrick. 


The  Skewarkians,  Bear 
Grass  School,  Williamston,  re- 
ceived the  Group  Literary  First 
Place  award  for  the  project 
"Weird  Tales  of  Martin  County," 
an  eighty-page  profusely-illus- 
trated book  (right)  filled  with 
ghost  stories  and  folklore.  At 
Awards  Day  1980,  the  club's 
award  was  accepted  by  John 
Peele  and  Sharon  Hodges 
(above). 
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Dawn  Ruffin  (above)  of  Springfield 
Historical  Society,  Springfield 
Middle  School,  Lucama,  received  the 
Individual  Arts  First  Place  award  for 
her  model  "The  Constitution  House" 
(right). 


The  first  place  winner  of  the 
Christopher  Crittenden  State  His- 
tory Quiz  was  Kelly  Hampton  of  the 
Ramblin'  Rams,  Hamlet  Junior 
High  School,  Hamlet.  For  his  score, 
Kelly  received  a  $100  savings  bond, 
presented   by   Dr.   Larry  E.  Tise. 


An  Individual  Arts  Honorable  Mention 
award  was  presented  to  Jennifer  Ryan 
(at  left),  Martin  76ers,  LeRoy  Martin 
junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  for  her 
drawing  and  scrapbook  project  en- 
titled "Isaac  Hunter's  Tavern— Raleigh's 
Birthplace." 


Special  Awards 


Second  place  winner  of  the  Christopher 
Crittenden  State  History  Quiz  was  John         Third  place  winner  of  the 
Harrison,  also  of  the  Ramblin'  Rams.      Christopher  Crittenden 
He  received  a  $75.00  savings  bond.  State  History  Quiz  was  Saman- 

tha  White,  also  of  the  Ramblin' 
Rams!  She  received  a  $50.00 
savings  bond. 


Jennifer  Simpson,  member  of  Wentworth  Junior 
Historians,  Wentworth  School,  Wentworth,  won  the 
Youth  Genealogy  Award  and  received  a  check  for 
$25.00  and  a  certificate  for  her  project  of  compiling 
her  family  genealogy.  Dr.  Thornton  W.  Mitchell,  rep- 
resentative for  the  North  Carolina  Genealogical 
Society,  presented  the  award. 


I 

Certificate  of  Appreciation 


A  Visual  History  Certificate  of  Appreciation  was 
presented  to  David  Tuck,  Wentworth  Junior  His- 
torians, Wentworth  School,  Wentworth,  for  his  work  in 
compiling  a  comprehensive  photographic  essay  about 
Wentworth  Methodist  Church. 
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Associates'  Artifact  Search 


Martin  76er  Steve  Brown,  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  received 
Apollo  space  mission  service  patches  for 
his  display  of  twenty-two  artifacts  from  the 
site  of  Lassiter's  Mill,  Raleigh. 


Kent  Carter,  member  of  Yadkinville 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  accepted  a 
copy  of  The  North  Carolina  Gazetteer 
from  Judy  McKinney  of  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  Associates,  Inc.  Kent 
also  received  Apollo  patches. 


North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates,  Inc.,  the  sup- 
port group  for  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  sponsored 
the  Associates'  Artifact  Search  for  the  second  year.  The  program 
was  begun  because  thousands  of  items  which  are  part  of  the 
North  Carolina  story  lie  hidden  almost  everywhere.  They  are 
in  places  such  as  attics,  barns,  and  basements.  Many  such  items 
have  already  been  lost  forever  because  no  one  realized  their 
potential  value.  Junior  historians  can  bring  these  artifacts  to 
the  attention  of  the  museum. 

Ten  clubs  took  part  in  this  past  year's  search;  they  photo- 
graphed and  described  almost  one  hundred  artifacts.  The  partici- 
pating clubs  in  the  1980  Artifact  Search  were:  Sherrills  Ford  Tar 
Heels,  Sherrills  Ford;  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  I,  III, 
IV,  and  VII,  Madison;  Quest  Chapter,  Walnut  Cove;  Martin 
'76ers,  Raleigh;  Couratucke,  Barco;  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  Yadkinville;  and  Candler  Citizenship  Club,  Candler. 

Each  junior  historian  who  participated  in  the  search  received 
a  certificate  of  recognition  for  his  interest  in  saving  North 
Carolina's  heritage.  Each  club  that  took  part  received  a  copy  of 
The  North  Carolina  Gazeteer.  This  book  is  extremely  informative 
about  the  history  of  North  Carolina. 

During  the  awards  program,  five  junior  historians  were 
acknowledged  for  finding  items  of  particular  significance  to 
North  Carolina.  Each  of  these  students  received  a  set  of  ten 
patches  woven  in  Weaverville  for  the  uniforms  of  the  astro- 
nauts of  the  Apollo  space  missions.  Recipients  of  the  patches 
were:  David  Philip  Morgan,  Candler  Citizenship  Club — for 
arrowheads  and  blowdarts  dating  from  4500  B.C.;  Lee  Aaron 
Mulligan,  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  III — for  World 
War  I  pins  and  buttons  which  included  a  U.S. /North  Carolina 
Mexican  Border  Service  pin  dated  1916;  Steve  Brown,  Martin 
'76ers — for  twenty-two  artifacts  relating  to  Lassiter's  Mill  in 
Raleigh;  Dean  Meadow,  Sherrills  Ford  Tar  Heels — for  a  Con- 
federate sword  passed  down  in  his  family;  and  Kent  Carter, 
Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians — for  a  200-year-old 
hogshead  made  from  a  sweetgum  tree  by  his  great-great-great- 
great-grandfather  and  a  manually  operated  corn  sheller  made 
in  Davie  County  approximately  seventy  years  ago. 


Couratucke  member  Jerry  Barnett 
accepted  his  club's  copy  of  The  North 
Carolina  Gazetteer  for  participation 
in  the  artifact  search  at  Currituck  County 
High  School,  Barco. 


Potential  means  capable  of 
coming  into  being. 


Hogshead.  A  large  barrel  or 
cask. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  HISTORIC  ARCHITECTURE 


During  the  1979-80  school  year,  a  number  of  junior  historians 
participated  in  the  first  photography  contest.  This  contest  is 
sponsored  by  the  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  Section 
of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History.  As  stated  in  the  Fall, 
1979,  issue  of  TH]H,  "the  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  introduce 
young  people  to  elementary  photography,  help  them  acquire  an 
appreciation  for  buildings  within  their  community  and  state,  and 
illustrate  the  value  of  photographic  documentation  as  a  research 
tool."  Nine  students  from  seven  clubs  took  part  in  the  contest  and 
submitted  seventy-two  photographs  for  judging.  All  of  these 
photographs  were  displayed  in  the  lobby  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  during  this  past  summer  as  an  example  of 
junior  historian  activities.  Photographs  were  entered  in  five 
different  categories,  and  fourteen  savings  bonds  were  awarded. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST  WINNERS 


NAME 

HOUSES 

Erik  Johnson,  Armstrong  Junior  His- 
torians, Armstrong  Junior  High 
School,  Fayetteville 
Rob  Duggins,  Lead  Miners,  West 
Millbrook    Junior    High  School, 
Raleigh. 

Erik  Johnson,  Armstrong  Junior  His- 
torians, Armstrong  Junior  High 
School,  Fayetteville 

ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS 
Gary  Hickman  Collier,  Free  Ameri- 
cans, Spaulding-Monroe  Middle 
School,  Bladenboro 

Gary  Hickman  Collier,  Free  Ameri- 
cans, Spaulding-Monroe  Middle 
School,  Bladenboro 

Rob  Duggins,  Lead  Miners,  West 
Millbrook    Junior    High  School, 
Raleigh 
BARNS 

Rob  Duggins,  Lead  Miners,  West 
Millbrook    Junior    High  School, 
Raleigh 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

Gary  Hickman  Collier,  Free  Ameri- 
cans, Spaulding-Monroe  Middle 
School,  Bladenboro 


AMOUNT  OF  BOND 


$100 


$  75 


$  50 


$100 


$  75 


$  50 


$100 


$100 


The  Kyle  House  (completed  in  1842), 
Fayetteville,  was  the  subject  of  Erik  John- 
son's Houses  entry. 


A  weathered  gate  at  Old  Brown  Marsh 
Presbyterian  Church,  Bladen  County,  won 
the  Architectural  Details  award  for  Gary 
Collier. 
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This  view  of  a  tobacco  barn  won  the  first  place 
award  in  the  Barns  category  for  Rob  Duggins. 
The  structure  is  in  the  area  of  Cedar  Grove  and 
is  said  to  date  from  about  1870. 


Erik  Johnson,  Armstrong  Junior  His-  $  75 

torians,  Armstrong  Junior  High 
School,  Fayetteville 

Gary  Hickman  Collier,  Free  Ameri-  $  50 

cans,  Spaulding-Monroe  Middle 
School,  Bladenboro 

INDUSTRIAL 

Rob  Duggins,  Lead  Miners,  West  $100 

Millbrook    Junior    High  School, 

Raleigh 

Rob  Duggins,  Lead  Miners,  West  $  75 

Millbrook    Junior    High  School, 

Raleigh 

Rob  Duggins,  Lead  Miners,  West  $  50 

Millbrook  Junior  High  School, 

Raleigh 

SPECIAL  AWARD 

Brian   Blakely,   Vann  Junior  His-  $  50 

torians,  R.L.   Vann  Elementary 
School,  Ahoskie 


5,  V 

The  Institutional  or  Public  Building  award  was  presented 
to  Gary  Collier  for  his  view  of  Old  Brown  Marsh  Presby- 
terian Church,  Bladen  County.  This  structure  (third  on  the 
site)  was  built  in  1818  for  a  congregation  that  organized 
prior  to  1756. 


Rob  Duggins  also  won  the  Industrial  or 
Commercial  Buildings  award.  The  view  is  of  an 
abandoned  water  tower  built  about  1925  and 
standing  in  the  countryside  near  Fuquay-Varina. 
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Brian  Blakely  was  presented  with  a  Special  Award 
for  his  large  number  of  photographic  views  of  struc- 
tures in  the  Hertford  County  area. 


0 


Photography  Contest  winners  (left  to  right,  illus- 
tration at  right):  Brian  Blakely,  Erik  Johnson,  and 
Gary  Collier  with  Brent  Glass,  then  the  administrator 
of  the  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  Section. 
Above,  Rob  Duggins,  who  was  not  present  during 
Awards  Day  1980  awards  presentations. 


NATIONAL  HISTORY  DAY  1980 


National  History  Day  1980  was  held  on  the  campus  of  George- 
town University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  29-31.  Students 
from  nineteen  states  competed  in  the  Junior  Division  (grades 
6-8)  and  the  Senior  Division  (grades  9-12)  in  five  categories. 
The  contest  theme  was  "The  Individual  in  History." 

Two  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  clubs  won  first-place  prizes 
in  the  Junior  Division.  The  Martin  '76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior 
High  School,  Raleigh,  won  the  group  performance  category 
for  their  play  on  Thomas  Ruffin  entitled,  "Listen!  The  Statue 
Speaks."  Ingrid  Brunk,  Barnardsville  History  Club,  Barnard- 
sville  School,  Barnardsville,  won  the  historical  papers  category 
with  her  entry,  "A  Pisgah  Woman:  What  She  Represents  on 
Our  Farm."  Both  entries  were  also  winners  in  the  1980  THJHA 
Awards  Day. 

North  Carolina  was  represented  by  another  winner  in  the 
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Junior  Division  with  twelve-year-old  Greg  Hartman  from  Wel- 
come Elementary  School  in  Lexington.  [Greg  is  not  a  member  of 
THJHA;  there  is  no  THJHA  club  in  Lexington.]  Greg  won  first 
place  in  the  individual-project  category  for  his  entry  entitled, 
"The  Wright  Flyer:  Brothers  Conquer  the  Air."  Congratulations 
to  all  winners! 


Members  of  the  Martin  76ers  group  who  won 
First  Place,  Special  Achievement  Group  Media,  during 
Awards  Day  1980  are  (left  to  right):  Gretchen  Dupree, 
Pierre  Dalmas,  Sean  Hepler,  Anne  Fisher  (foreground), 
and  Scott  Jones.  Their  original  drama,  "Listen!  The 
Statue  Speaks,"  depicted  the  life  of  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Thomas  Ruffin. 

On  May  31,  the  group  learned  they  had  won  a 
Junior  Division  first  place  award  following  their 
participation  in  National  History  Day  1980  at  George- 
town University  in  Washington  (where  this  picture  was 
made).  In  late  April,  the  group  participated  in  North 
Carolina's  inaugural  statewide  History  Day  contest  in 
Charlotte  and  won  the  group  performance  award. 
Just  prior  to  the  statewide  contest,  the  Martin  76ers 
had  won  in  District  III  competition  held  on  North 
Carolina  State  University's  campus.  Between  the 
dates  of  these  contests,  they  won  the  THJHA  Awards 
Day  1980  honors. 


At  National  History  Day  1980,  Greg- 
ory Hartman  of  Welcome  Elementary 
School  in  Lexington  won  first  place  in 
the  individual  project  category  for 
his  display  "The  Wright  Flyer:  Brothers 
Conquer  the  Air."  His  project  was  a 
runner-up  tie  in  the  statewide  con- 
test. Hartman  is  not  a  member  of 
THJHA. 


History  Day,  a  project  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, is  designed  to  stimulate 
interest  in  history  among  pupils  in 
the  sixth  through  twelfth  grades. 
State  activities  were  cosponsored 
by  the  N.C.  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  N.C.  Department 
of  Cultural  Resources,  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association,  and 
the  history  departments  of  eight 
universities:  UNC  —  Charlotte, 
UNC— Wilmington,  N.C.  State,  Wake 
Forest,  Appalachian  State,  East 
Carolina,  Western  Carolina,  and 
Campbell. 

This  year's  designated  theme  was 
"The  Individual  in  History." 


Senior  Division  winner  for  an 
individual  project  in  the  statewide 
contest  at  Charlotte  was  John  L.  Delk  of 
Edneyville  High  School,  Edneyville. 
Delk's  project  theme  was  the  Wright 
Brothers  and  powered  flight;  it  was 
entitled  "The  Icarus  Syndrome."  Delk  is 
not  a  member  of  THJHA. 


GOING 
THINGS 


FLAT  ROCK  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  CLUB,  Flat  Rock  Junior  High 

School,  Flat  Rock 

During  North  Carolina  Heritage  Week  in  April,  junior  his- 
torians at  Flat  Rock  Junior  High  School  sponsored  a  week- 
long  program  entitled,  "Our  State — The  History  and 
Culture."  There  were  displays  throughout  the  school  on 
arts  and  crafts,  antique  string  instruments,  Indian  relics, 
old  school  relics,  early  American  kitchen  wares,  and  North 
Carolina  minerals.  Demonstrations  were  also  given  on  clog- 
ging, woodcarving,  and  mountain  music  played  by  a  local 
string  band. 

Wade  Worley,  adviser 

CANDLER  CITIZENSHIP  CLUB,  Candler  Elementary  School, 
Candler 

In  May,  junior  historians  from  the  Candler  Citizenship  Club 
went  on  a  field  trip  to  the  Cherokee  reservation  known  as 
the  Qualla  Boundary  in  western  North  Carolina.  At  the 
Oconaluf  tee  Indian  Village,  club  members  saw  a  wide  variety 
of  Indian  crafts  demonstrated.  These  included  basketry, 
pottery,  canoe  making,  building  blow  guns,  and  making 
Indian  jewelry.  The  village  is  operated  by  the  Cherokee 
Historical  Association. 

E.  Nelson  Kelly,  adviser 

RAMBLIN'  RAMS,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet 

Travel  was  the  key  word  to  explain  the  1979-1980  school 
year  for  the  Ramblin'  Rams.  In  early  November,  the  club 
took  a  trip  to  Chinqua-Penn  Plantation  in  Reidsville.  The 
Penn  family  was  important  in  the  early  development  of 
the  tobacco  industry  in  North  Carolina.  In  March,  forty- 
five  club  members  took  a  weekend  trip  to  Washington,  D.C. 
There  they  visited  the  White  House,  Capitol,  Smithsonian, 
Arlington  Cemetery,  Washington  Monument,  and  the 
Lincoln  and  Jefferson  memorials.  Each  club  member  was 
required  to  keep  a  diary  of  the  trip  or  to  make  a  scrapbook 
from  materials  gathered  during  the  trip.  A  number  of 
Ramblin'  Rams  went  to  Raleigh  for  Awards  Day  1980.  In 
Raleigh,  three  club  members  won  all  of  the  awards  given 
in  the  Crittenden  State  History  Quiz.  This  year,  club  mem- 
bers hope  to  see  more  of  North  Carolina  and  pan  for  gold. 
The  club  project  this  year  will  be  a  slide  presentation  about 
Hamlet. 

Anne  S.  Canipe,  adviser 


THE  SEARCHERS,  Erwin  High  School,  Erwin 

Twenty-three  members  were  present  at  the  organizational 
meeting  of  this  new  junior  historian  club.  Club  members 
elected  Janet  West  president,  Calvin  McNeill  vice-president, 
Pam  Wood  secretary,  and  Scott  West  treasurer.  An  article 
about  the  club  appeared  in  the  town's  newspaper. 

Dominick  G.  Gomedella,  adviser 

EAST  LEE  JUNIOR  CARDINALS,  East  Lee  Junior  High  School, 
Sanford 

Junior  historians  from  East  Lee  Junior  High  School  visited 
a  number  of  local  historic  sites  during  a  spring  field  trip.  The 
students  toured  the  remains  of  a  pre-Civil  War  iron  furnace, 
a  rebuilt  grist  mill,  and  the  House  in  the  Horseshoe.  Twenty- 
one  junior  historians  enjoyed  learning  more  local  history  in 
Moore  County. 

Sue  Miller,  adviser 


Members  of  East  Lee  Junior  Cardinals  are  (front  row,  left  to  right):  Michael 
Pardue,  Pam  Robinson,  Michael  Mansfield,  Sean  Green,  Rodney  Pace, 
James  Dodd,  and  Charles  Daurity.  Second  row:  Angela  Marcum,  Marie  Hill, 
Teresa  Pickard,  Laura  Bowling,  Patricia  Godfrey,  Jan  Adder,  and  Rodney 
Keith.  Back  row:  adviser  Sue  Miller,  Charles  Gibbs,  Michael  Dowd,  Kim  Wo- 
mack,  Anne  Dickens,  Darryl  Belton,  and  Don  Chandler. 


("Charter  Charlie,"  cont'd,  from  inside  front  cover) 

was  "How  and  When  Students  Learn."  Presentations  were  made 
by  representatives  from  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Pre- 
servation, Mid-South  Humanities  Project,  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

On  the  local  level,  junior  historian  workshops  were  given 
to  teachers  from  Cumberland,  Catawba,  and  Mecklenburg 
counties.  Look  for  new  clubs  from  these  regions  as  the  program 
continues  to  expand.  To  insure  this  growth,  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  has  applied  once  again  for  a  grant  from  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services  to  fund  the  position  of  a  field 
representative.  The  earlier  seven-month  IMS  grant  (January- 
July,  1979)  was  highly  successful.  A  field  representative  is 
still  needed  to  work  with  existing  clubs  and  promote  the  program 
in  school  systems  where  no  clubs  exist.  THJHA  is  staffed  cur- 
rently by  one  full-time  person,  the  executive  secretary.  Mem- 
bership this  past  school  year  was  at  an  all-time  high  of  4,800 
members  from  117  chapters.  The  program  has  grown  to  a  point 
where  additional  help  is  needed.  No  word  has  been  received 
concerning  the  grant  yet,  but  museum  staff  members  have 
their  fingers  crossed. 

Club  secretaries  are  requested  to  complete  a  club  report  after 
each  club  meeting  and  mail  them  to  the  THJHA  office  in  Raleigh. 
This  is  each  chapter's  way  of  keeping  everyone  informed  of  its 
club's  activities.  From  these  reports,  the  section,  "Going  Things" 
is  compiled  in  THJH.  Black-and-white  photographs  of  club 
members,  officers,  field  trips,  or  any  junior  historian  activity 
are  welcomed.  You  can  help  new  clubs  by  showing  them  what 
junior  historians  do.  Please  share  your  good  ideas  with  others. 
Send  your  club  reports  to:  Club  Report,  Tar  Heel  Junior  His- 
torian Association,  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  27611. 

The  THJHA  staff  wishes  you  a  successful  school  year.  We  look 
forward  to  reports  of  exciting  activities  from  your  club.  □ 


No  Entry,  No  Winner 

The  fall,  1979,  issue  of  THJH  carried  a  Courthouse  Contest 
illustration  and  description  for  identification.  By  the  time  that 
the  spring,  1980,  issue  was  published,  no  entry  had  been  re- 
ceived and  note  of  it  was  made  in  that  issue,  still  holding  the 
contest  open.  To  date,  no  junior  historian  has  sent  an  entry. 

The  subject  of  the  contest  was  the  Hoke  County  Courthouse. 
Since  junior  historian  clubs  exist  in  the  five  counties  joining 
Hoke,  it  is  surprising  to  have  neither  a  winner  nor  an  entry  for 
the  contest. 

The  Hoke  County  Courthouse  is  a  modest  Neo-Classical 
Revival  structure.  It  was  designed  in  1911  by  the  architectural 
firm  of  Milburn  and  Heister  of  Washington,  D.C.  County 
Commissioners  issued  bonds  of  $57,000  and  construction  was 
completed  in  1912  by  J.A.  Jones  of  Charlotte.  □ 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 
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"Local  History"  is  the  theme  for  each  winter  issue  of  TH)H. 
This  issue  contains  a  number  of  articles  by  junior  historians  and 
by  staff  members  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History.  Since 
this  publication  is  printed  for  junior  historians,  the  magazine  staff 
sincerely  hopes  that  more  and  more  club  members  will  submit 
articles  to  be  reviewed  for  possible  publication.  Your  community, 
your  city,  your  county — no  matter  how  large  or  small — has  a  great 
deal  of  history  to  be  discovered,  researched,  and  documented. 
Share  your  local  history  with  thousands  of  your  fellow  junior  his- 
torians across  North  Carolina. 

By  this  time  junior  historians  should  be  working  on  project 
entries  for  Awards  Day  1981.  Either  individual  or  group  entries 
may  be  entered  in  the  literary,  arts,  and  media  contest.  (A  group 
project  is  the  work  of  more  than  one  student.)  Your  club's  adviser 
has  a  copy  of  the  association's  manual,  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Manual:  Adviser  Handbook  and  Student  Guide.  It  is  most  important  that 
you  refer  to  this  guidebook  to  insure  that  you  are  complying  with 
all  of  the  contest  rules.  The  association  can  disqualify  any  entry 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  a  contest  rule. 

Awards  Day  1981  (May  18  and  19),  on  the  campus  of  Peace 
College  in  Raleigh,  is  open  to  all  junior  historians.  Remember  the 
various  deadlines  for  each  of  the  project  categories.  Literary  pro- 
jects are  due  in  the  association's  office  April  13,  media  projects  by 
May  4,  and  art  entries  by  May  18.  Important  deadlines  relating  to 
Awards  Day  1981  also  are  recorded  on  the  1981  desk  calendar 
which  was  sent  to  all  advisers.  Projects  will  be  reviewed  by  three 
judges  representing  THJH  Association,  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  and  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Contest  entry  forms  will  be  mailed  to  all  clubs 
soon. 

Many  junior  historians  are  unsure  as  to  methods  they  should 
use  to  construct  realistic  models.  Assistance  may  be  as  near  as 
your  school  art  or  industrial  arts  teacher.  Either  one  of  these  in- 
dividuals can  probably  give  you  a  great  deal  of  guidance  in  model 
building.  Another  realiable  source  is  your  local  library.  Dozens  of 
excellent  books  have  been  written  and  illustrated  on  model  build- 
ing. 

There  are  several  dates  to  remember.  The  photography  con- 
test deadline  is  February  9.  Visual  and  oral  history,  community 
service,  and  genealogical  research  projects  must  be  received  by  the 
association  by  May  4  so  certificates  of  appreciation  and  other  cita- 
tions can  be  prepared  in  time  for  Awards  Day  presentation.  Clubs 
involved  in  historic  preservation  projects  need  to  submit  entry 
forms  to  the  Historic  Preservation  Society  of  North  Carolina,  Inc., 
by  May  4.  The  Youth  Preservation  Award  winner  receives  a  check 
for  $50. 

(Charter  Charlie  cont'd,  on  page  17) 


Definitions 

Some  words  appearing 
within  THJH  articles  are 
defined  in  nearby  margin 
space.  These  definitions 
are  intended  to  give  only 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
it  has  been  used  in  the  ad- 
joining copy. 


ORIAM 


This  is  the  third  annual  TH]H  winter  issue  having 
the  theme  "Local  History."  For  this  theme,  junior  his- 
torians are  encouraged  to  submit  articles  about  inter- 
esting people,  places,  or  events  that  are  a  part  of  the 
history  of  their  section  of  the  state.  A  variety  of  articles 
were  contributed  to  this  issue,  articles  that  include 
topics  as  wide-ranging  as  Revolutionary  battles,  show- 
boats, and  the  history  of  an  old  school  bell. 

On  the  front  cover  of  this  issue  is  featured  a  collage, 
or  group  picture,  of  flags  from  the  collection  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  The  article  relating 
to  these  flags  appears  on  page  18. 
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DR.  NICHOLSON'S  OFFICE 


Trexler  Junior  Historians 
Trexler  Junior  High  School 
Richlands 


In  1848  the  Richlands  Academy  was  established  as  a  successor 
to  the  Old  Field  schools.  This  academy  was  sponsored  by  Rev.  E.L. 
Perkins  (Richlands  Methodist  circuit),  William  Humphrey, 
Harvey  Cox,  Bryan  Shine  Koonce,  John  Averette,  Lott  Mills,  and 
Randolph-Macon  College  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  college. 

Between  1875  and  1885,  the  Richlands  Female  Academy  was 
established  in  the  Richlands  Academy  building  as  a  finishing 
school.  This  school  was  established  by  Miss  Hattie  Blanchard,  a 
native  of  Wisconsin.  She  was  assisted  by  her  sister  Miss  Myra 
Blanchard  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Miller.  The  school's  octagon-shaped 
building  was  near  the  Baptist  Church  and  the  Miller  home.1 

In  1890,  Dr.  James  Lloyd  Nicholson  bought  this  building  and 
with  oxen  had  it  moved  to  a  site  at  the  center  of  town.  The  build- 
ing became  the  first  doctor's  office  in  Onslow  County. 

Dr.  Nicholson  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  medicine.  He  spe- 
cialized in  the  study  of  hookworm  and  myiasis.  His  other  interests 
included  scientific  farming,  good  roads,  education,  politics,  and 
religion.  He  was  respected  and  known  all  over  the  state  when  he 
died  in  1918. 

For  twenty  years  after  Nicholson's  death,  his  office  was  used 
as  storage  by  his  family.  In  1941  Dr.  H.  W.  Stevens  organized  the 
Richlands  unit  of  the  Onslow  County  Health  Department.  Local 
civic  clubs  assisted  with  remodeling  the  old  Nicholson  building  for 
the  health  department.  Later,  the  clubs  helped  with  the  routine 
clinic  work. 

Each  Tuesday,  on  alternating  weeks,  maternity  and  infancy 
clinics  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Stevens  for  white  and  black 
patients.  He  gave  complete  physical  examinations,  advice  on 
maternal  hygiene,  and  assistance  with  preschool  and  school 
hygiene. 

Many  servicemen's  wives  used  the  health  clinic  services 
during  the  war.  Planned  parenthood  counseling  was  held  at  the 
clinic.  Clinics  also  were  held  to  immunize  against  venereal 

diseases.2 

As  you  can  see,  this  small  octagon-shaped  building  had  a 
varied  and  important  impact  on  Onslow  County  history.  In  early 
days  Richlands  was  known  as  the  "seat  of  culture  and  learning"  for 
the  county.  Richlands  is  proud  to  have  had  the  first  doctor's  office 
grade  school,  high  school,  library,  and  museum  in  Onslow 
County. 

'Joseph  Parsons  Brown,  The  Commonwealth  of  Onslow  (New  Bern,  N.C.:  The  Owen  G.  Dunn 

Company,  1960),  147. 
*The  Health  Bulletin  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health,  October,  1944),  Vol.  59. 


The  project  "Dr.  Nicholson's 
Office,"  entered  into  competition 
during  Awards  Day  1980  by  the 
Trexler  Junior  Historians,  won  a 
jointly  shared  Regular  Contest 
Group  Arts  Honorable  Mention 
award  (see  page  27,  Fall,  1980, 
THJH).  This  brief  history 
accompanied  the. model  built  by 
the  Trexler  club. 


Myiasis  is  an  infestation  with 
fly  maggots. 

Immunize  means  to  protect 
from  disease. 

Octagon-shaped  describes  a 
building  or  form  with  eight 
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A  DAY  WITH  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 


Junior  historians  at  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School  in 
Raleigh  recently  sponsored  a  one-man  historical  performance 
entitled  "A  Day  With  President  Lincoln."  This  traveling  program 
is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  their  local  offices  and  is  presented  across  the  United 
States  as  a  public  service.  Lincoln  National  was  formed  in  1905  and 
was  granted  permission  by  the  president's  son,  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln, to  use  the  Lincoln  name.  Since  that  time,  the  company  has 
strived  to  perpetuate  the  ideas  and  principles  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  was  played  by  veteran  actor  Richard  Blake,  who  wore 
nineteenth-century  dress  to  portray  the  nation's  sixteenth  presi- 
dent. Blake  fits  the  role  very  well  for  he  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  Lincoln.  He  is  6  feet  4  inches  tall  and  weighs  185 
pounds.  This  was  Lincoln's  size,  too.  Richard  Blake  is  56  years  old. 
That  was  Lincoln's  age  in  1864,  the  year  portrayed  in  "A  Day  With 
President  Lincoln." 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  day  was  a  mock  Lincoln  press 
conference  in  which  students  could  ask  the  president  questions. 
As  a  result  of  Blake's  visit,  junior  historians  were  asked  to  write 
poems  about  Lincoln's  life.  Two  of  these  poems  are  reproduced 
here. 

If  your  school  would  like  additional  information  about  how  to 
sponsor  "A  Day  With  President  Lincoln,"  write:  Program  Coordi- 
nator, Creative  Workshop,  Inc.,  2755  East  Oakland  Park  Blvd.,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Fl.  33306. 


The  Lawyer 


The  streets  are  dark;  the  lamps 
are  lit. 


The  lawyer  works  tonight. 
He  thinks  and  thinks — is  there 


no  answer? 
Aha!  I  see  a  light. 


He  searches  in  the  library; 
He  wanders  through  his  mind. 
He  knows  it's  there — oh,  where? 


Oh,  where? 
He  needs  a  bit  more  time. 


Maureen  Osborne 
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Lincoln 
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YANCEY  COUNTY  HISTORY 


The  following  local  history  articles  were  submitted  by  members  of 
Hillbilly  Hikers,  South  Toe  Elementary  School,  Burnsville. 

History  of  the  South  Toe  Fire  Department 


The  South  Toe  Fire  Department  is  located  just  below  South 
Toe  School  in  the  Celo  community,  which  is  in  Yancey  County. 
The  people  who  started  the  fire  department  are  Vernie  Murphy, 
Robert  Wilson,  Francis  Murphy,  among  others. 

The  charter  was  acquired  May  24,  1973.  Money  to  start  the 
department  came  from  contributions  and  fund  raising.  In  1976,  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  grant 
was  acquired.  In  1977  the  organizers  established  a  taxed  fire  dis- 
trict to  support  the  f  iref  ighting  operation  and  an  emergency  medi- 
cal technical  service  squad. 

The  equipment  they  first  received  were  the  trucks.  In  1975 
they  bought  a  pumper  on  a  1957  Chevrolet  chassis  in  Raleigh. 

In  1976  they  bought  a  tanker  on  a  1961  International  Har- 
vester chassis.  Until  they  got  a  firehouse  they  kept  the  trucks  in 
their  own  carports.  They  also  had  to  call  two  or  more  people  at 
a  time  when  they  had  a  fire  call. 

The  building  was  built  in  1976.  The  fire  department  now  has 
many  members.  They  have  five  trucks  and  another  firehouse  in 
Busick.  Each  member  has  an  electronic  pager  which  is  used  to 
signal  members  when  there  is  a  fire. 


Geouges  Creek  School 

Donald  Grindstaff 


Back  when  granddaddy  went  to  school,  all  grades  studied  in 
the  same  room.  Parents  had  to  buy  the  school  books.  Frequently, 
students  had  to  hand  their  books  down  to  the  next  oldest  member 
of  the  family,  so  they  took  care  of  them.  They  had  a  wood-burning 
stove  and  the  big  boys  gathered  the  wood.  Actually,  the  school  had 
two  rooms,  a  lunchroom  and  a  classroom.  Because  there  was  no 
indoor  plumbing,  the  girls  had  to  bring  in  water  in  buckets.  The 
lunchroom  workers  had  to  cook  on  a  wood-burning  stove.  People 
walked  for  miles  to  attend  school. 

The  school  building  has  been  torn  down  a  long  time.  A  man 
bought  it  and  took  it  down  for  the  lumber.  This  upset  some  of  the 
people  because  the  old  school  held  a  lot  of  old  memories 
for  them. 


r 


Cutting  Timber  on  Allies  Creek 

Shirleen  Pritchard 

The  following  information  was  taken  from  a  tape-recorded  con- 
versation with  my  grandfather,  Dewey  Murphy.  We  talked  about  timber 
cutting  on  Allies  Creek  in  Yancey  County  during  1933  and  1934.  My 
grandfather  died  January  26,  1980. 

They  were  on  Allies  Creek  cutting  timber  to  make  paper  out 
of.  And  shipping  it  to  Canton.  And  they  were  cutting  it  in  ten-, 
twelve-,  and  fifteen-,  and  twenty-foot  logs.  And  Paw  was  logging 
it  out.  They  was  a  crew  on  the  bluff  where  he  was  leaving  it.  They 
was  sawing  it  up  and  putting  out  over  it.  They  put  it  down  over 
the  bluff,  and  then  they  had  a  pole  chute  built.  And  then  they 
would  roll  it  in  it,  and  it  would  go  over  a  wedge  like  that.  And  it 
would  bust  it  into  half  and  they  would  pick  it  up  and  put  it  into 
another  one.  And  it  would  go  down  into  another  wedge  which  was 
on  another  log  and  it  was  quartered  and  my  Great-grandpa  Shu- 
ford  and  Great-uncle  Fred  Shuford  would  put  it  on  a  sled.  Sticks 
they  couldn't  handle  or  were  too  heavy,  they  would  bust  with  a 
handle  and  a  wedge.  They  would  sled  it  down  to  the  truck  road, 
and  my  Great-uncle  Lewis  Shuford  would  haul  it  to  Canton.  Then 
Paw  and  the  men  would  meet  Uncle  Lewis  every  Monday  morning 
with  a  sled  and  team  to  haul  the  rations  and  feed  for  the  horses. 
And  they  had  to  carry  it  up  the  mountains  to  the  camp.  And  the 
camp  was  made  out  of  bark  with  poles  nailed  up  and  that's  what 
they  had  to  stay  in. 


Loggers'  camp.  Half-log  approaching  second  wedge  in  pole 


Wedge  is  a  device  for  splitting 
wood. 
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The  Big  Flood  of  1978 

Nathan  D.  Tibbits 
Mark  K.  Crindstaff 

The  flood  of  1978  started  on  November  5  at  3:00  a.m.  Before 
the  water  quit  rising,  one  local  river  was  25  feet  above  its  normal 
level. 

The  worst  damage  was  done  to  Jones's  unfinished  inn  on 
Highway  80.  Many  power  tools  were  washed  away,  4,000  board 
feet  of  lumber  was  lost,  and  for  a  time  two  cars  were  under  water. 

The  local  bridge  was  damaged  and  school  buses  were  not 
allowed  to  cross.  Students  had  to  get  off  one  bus,  walk  across  the 
bridge,  and  get  on  another  bus  to  continue  on  to  school. 

Down  Highway  80  a  swinging  bridge  was  swept  away.  De- 
struction was  everywhere! 


Tibbits  Grindstaff 


History  of  Busick  School 

Robbie  Efler 

Busick  School  was  built  in  1915.  It  was  a  one-room  school 
until  the  early  1920s,  when  another  room  was  added.  The  school 
did  not  have  inside  plumbing,  electricity,  or  a  cafeteria.  The  toilets 
were  located  outside.  The  drinking  water  was  brought  inside  with 
a  bucket,  and  each  pupil  used  a  dipper  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  Each 
student  carried  lunch  in  a  bag  or  bucket.  The  school  was  heated  by 
a  coal-  and  wood-burning  stove.  The  big  boys  would  go  into  the 
woods  to  gather  wood  to  make  the  fire  the  next  day.  All  the  chil- 
dren walked  to  school.  There  were  no  Halloween  festivals. 
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OUR  TOUR  OF  IREDELL  COUNTY 
HERITAGE  TRAIL 


The  following  local  history  articles  were  submitted  by  members  of 
Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Harmony  Elementary  School,  Harmony. 

Laura  Jane  Johnson 

The  seventh-  and  eighth-graders  at  Harmony  Elementary 
School  are  privileged  every  year  to  be  able  to  see  some  of  the 
historical  landmarks  in  Iredell  County.  The  trip  is  sponsored  by 
our  history  teacher,  Mrs.  Helen  Parker. 

Our  first  stop  was  Snow  Creek  United  Methodist  Church, 
founded  in  1801.  Then,  we  visited  two  historical  markers;  one 
about  the  legislator,  William  Sharpe,  who  served  in  1884,  and  one 
about  Clio's  Nursery,  a  classical  school  which  opened  about  1778. 
[This  school  was  established  by  the  Rev.  James  Hall.  His  attempt 
to  make  the  sciences  a  part  of  academic  training  was  the  first  in 
North  Carolina.1  Before  the  school  closed  about  1787,  many  later 
prominent  men  had  trained  there.2]  We  also  passed  by  the  Sum- 
mer's House,  which  was  built  in  1850.  It  stood  alongside  what  was 
once  the  old  stagecoach  road  to  Georgia. 

We  traveled  on  to  tour  the  Robert  Hill  log  cabin.  This  house 
was  built  about  1763.  All  of  the  students  enjoyed  the  walk  and 
some  of  us  even  got  to  use  a  real  outside  toilet. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  Statesville  Arts  and  Science 
Museum,  situated  alongside  Interstate  40.  It  is  housed  in  what 
was  originally  the  Statesville  water  pumping  station  built  about 
1900.  It  was  really  exciting  there  because  we  got  to  vote  for  our 
choices  of  the  best  pictures  on  exhibit  by  local  artists. 

At  the  same  place,  we  also  visited  the  old  Templeton  family 
log  house.  It  was  moved  from  southern  Iredell  County  some  years 
ago  and  restored.  A  lot  of  old  things  are  on  display  in  the  house. 

Next,  we  visited  the  Bunker  Hill  covered  bridge,  built  in  1894. 
This  site  is  actually  in  Catawba  County.  We  ate  our  lunches  here. 

Then  we  rode  by  the  old  Riley  Shook  blacksmith  shop  and 
went  on  to  stop  at  historic  Troutman  cemetery  where  Jacob 
Troutman  is  buried.  Troutman  founded  one  of  the  largest  local 
family  groups  in  the  area.  He  was  born  February  25,  1768,  and 
died  July  13,  1846.  From  this  cemetery  we  went  by  the  Bostian 
Bridge,  site  of  a  locally  well-known  train  wreck  in  1891. 

Next,  we  saw  two  more  old  cemeteries.  One  was  the  Scroggs 
cemetery.  Tombstones  included  in  this  cemetery  are  for  Ellanor 
McDuff,  grandmother  of  Kit  Carson;  Mary  Scroggs;  John  Bos- 
tian; David  Kistler;  Eleanor  Scroggs;  and  James  Amos  Scroggs. 
The  other  cemetery  is  at  Mt.  Bethel.  Here  is  buried  Wilfred 
Turner;  Thomas  Robert  Albea,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  and  his  wife 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Albea.  (She  was  a  great-grandmother  of  our 
adviser,  Mrs.  Parker,  and  she  witnessed  the  hanging  of  legendary 
Tom  Dula  on  May  1,  1868.) 
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On  our  return  trip  to  northern  Iredell  County,  we  saw  the 
W.  B.  Turner  home,  built  about  1849  in  what  is  now  Turnersburg. 

The  seventh-and  eighth-grade  students  at  Harmony  Ele- 
mentary School  appreciate  Mrs.  Parker's  interest  in  giving  us  a 
glimpse  of  our  heritage.  We  are  grateful  to  Richard  Brown  and 
Milton  Morrison  for  driving  buses  for  our  trip. 

iGuide  to  North  Carolina  Highway  Historical  Markers  (Raleigh:  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources,  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  1979),  151. 

-William  S.  Powell,  The  North  Carolina  Gazetteer:  A  Dictionary  of  Tar  Heel  Places  (Chapel  Hill: 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1968),  110. 


Ebenezer  Academy 


Ebenezer  Academy  is  the  oldest  schoolhouse  standing  in  Ire- 
dell County.  It  is  a  one-story,  one-room  structure  built  of  hand- 
hewn  logs  and  measures  about  20  feet  by  30  feet. 

In  1821  Robert  Sloan  Hall  had  begun  teaching  in  the  session 
house  of  Bethany  Church.  In  1822  Ebenezer  Academy  was  char- 
tered by  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  schoolhouse  was  con- 
structed on  the  grounds  of  Bethany  Church  in  1823. 

Alexander  Hall,  a  nephew  of  Robert  Sloan  Hall,  served  until 
1825  as  the  second  head  of  the  school.  Then,  for  several  more 
years,  Robert  Sloan  Hall  again  headed  the  school.  Ebenezer 
School's  best-known  teacher  was  Hugh  Roddy  Hall,  who  was 
there  from  1832  until  1856. 

Students  at  Ebenezer  came  not  only  from  the  local  area,  but 
from  other  states.  Many  became  ministers,  doctors,  teachers, 
lawyers,  and  congressmen. 

From  1856  until  1903,  Ebenezer  was  a  public  subscription 
school.  During  these  years,  probably  during  the  1880s,  one  of  its 
teachers  used  interior  wall  space  for  mottoes  and  the  alphabet 
written  in  chalk  and  adorned  with  various  designs.  Though 
somewhat  redone  since,  the  writings  and  drawings  remain. 

The  school  stands  on  property  still  owned  by  Bethany  Church 
and  is  now  being  used  as  the  chapter  house  of  the  Fourth  Creek 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  An  exhibit  of 
early  school  items  is  on  display.  Ebenezer  Academy  and  Bethany 
Presbyterian  Church  and  its  cemetery  have  been  nominated  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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Mt.  Bethel  Methodist  Church 


Nearly  two  centuries  ago,  near  a  spot  where  the 
church  now  stands,  there  stood  a  modest  structure 
known  as  Prather's  Meeting  House. 

Records  show  that  Bishop  Francis  Asbury 
preached  at  Prather's  Chapel  in  1797. 

From  an  article  by 
Cindy  Jenkins 
Laura  Jayne  Johnson 


Mt.  Bethel  Methodist  Church,  c.  1797. 


Snow  Creek  United  Methodist  Church 


Teresa  Haynes 

Snow  Creek  United  Methodist  Church,  located  in  Sharpes- 
burg  Township,  was  founded  in  1801  by  Rev.  Jesse  Lee.  The 
organizing  members  met  in  the  home  of  Peter  Claywell.  Before 
that  time  they  met  in  various  homes  and  were  called  a  Methodist 
society.  Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  a  circuit  rider  who  helped  expand 
the  Methodist  movement,  visited  the  area  and  contributed  to 
Snow  Creek's  establishment. 

The  first  grave  in  what  became  Snow  Creek's  cemetery  was 
dug  in  1780  for  the  remains  of  Arnold  McArmond.  The  church 
was  not  there  then,  but  the  spot  was  chosen  for  the  lone  grave 
because  the  South  Yadkin  River  was  flooding  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  to  Bethany  Church  to  bury  McArmond  there. 
McArmond  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  rattlesnake  bite. 

The  Snow  Creek  cemetery  contains  the  graves  of  many  other 
settlers,  including  that  of  William  Sharpe,  who  had  the  first  iron 
forge  in  that  section. 

Slaves  attended  services  at  Snow  Creek,  too. 

The  church's  earliest  records  show  that  it  had  seventeen 
members  on  roll,  more  than  any  other  organization  on  the  Meth- 
odist Iredell  Circuit  at  the  time. 

The  present  Snow  Creek  church  was  erected  in  1881.  It  is  a 
fine  example  of  a  little  white  church  in  the  country. 


if "  imiiiri 


THE  CONSTITUTION  HOUSE 
AT  HALIFAX 


Dawn  Ruffin 
Springfield  Historical  Society 
Springfield  Middle  School 


This  article  was  part  of  a  project 
prepared  by  Dawn  Ruffin  for 
Awards  Day  1980.  She  also  created 
a  model  of  the  Constitution  House 
at  Halifax  (see  page  8,  Fall  1980, 
TH]H).  For  this  project  she  re- 
ceived a  Special  Achievement  In- 
dividual Arts  First  Place  award. 
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Unanimously  means  in 
complete  agreement. 

Faction  is  a  group  of  persons 
who  stand  up  for  their  side  or 
act  together  for  some  common 
purpose  against  the  rest  of  a 
larger  group. 


The  formation  of  the  first  state  government  was  not  an  easy 
task.  There  often  were  wide  differences  of  opinions.  Important 
decisions  had  to  be  made  by  men  who  had  few  examples  to  follow. 

On  April  4, 1776,  the  Fourth  Provincial  Congress  met  at  Hali- 
fax, long  an  important  center  for  the  colony.  There,  on  April  12, 
the  delegates  unanimously  adopted  an  important  resolution.  This 
resolution  authorized  North  Carolina's  representatives  at  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  "to  concur  with  the  delegates  of  the 
other  Colonies  in  declaring  Independency,  and  forming  foreign 
alliances."1  This  important  date  is  one  of  the  two  dates  that  appear 
on  the  North  Carolina  state  flag. 

The  day  after  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  the  first  state 
action  in  America  to  suggest  officially  that  the  colonies  should  be 
free  and  independent  from  England,  the  Halifax  delegates  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  "a  temporary  Civil  Constitution." 
When  the  committee  began  work,  there  were  differences  of  views 
concerning  what  powers  the  state  government  should  possess. 
The  committee  could  not  agree  on  a  constitution  and  postponed 
final  work  until  November.  In  the  meantime,  a  Council  of  Safety 
was  set  up  to  rule  the  state. 

North  Carolina's  need  for  a  permanent  constitution  became 
more  urgent  after  the  Continental  Congress  adopted  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  on  July  4,  1776.  The  Council  of  Safety  is- 
sued formal  announcements  urging  that  great  care  be  taken  in 
the  selection  of  delegates  for  the  next  congress,  "of  the  now  in- 
dependent state  of  North  Carolina."2  The  election  of  these  rep- 
resentatives led  to  rival  factions  of  conservatives  and  radicals 
who  had  their  own  ideas  about  how  government  should  operate. 

The  Fifth  Provincial  Congress  met  at  Halifax  in  November, 
1776,  to  frame  a  constitution  for  North  Carolina.  In  a  small, 
square,  clapboarded  building,  a  nine-man  committee  appointed  by 
the  congress  drafted  the  new  constitution.  After  three  weeks  the 
committee  reported  to  the  congress  that  it  had  completed  its  job. 

In  December  a  report  on  the  constitution  and  a  bill  of  rights 
was  presented  to  the  Fifth  Provincial  Congress  for  its  considera- 
tion. By  mid-December  both  had  been  adopted.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Constitution  provided  for  three  branches  of  state  govern- 
ment: the  legislative  department,  a  general  assembly  consisting  of 
a  senate  and  house  of  commons;  the  executive  branch,  composed 
of  the  governor,  council  of  state,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  attor- 
ney general;  and  the  judiciary  branch,  to  interpret  the  laws.  This 
constitution  remained  unchanged  for  almost  sixty  years,  until  the 
Constitution  of  1835  was  adopted. 


The  historic  shrine  where  the  first  North  Carolina  consti- 
tution had  been  framed  gradually  fell  into  a  dilapidated  state  until 
the  Halifax  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
undertook  a  movement  to  restore  the  house.  The  building  is  now 
part  of  the  Historic  Halifax  complex,  which  is  operated  by  the  His- 
toric Sites  Section  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History. 

Source: 

Verier,  Hugh  Talmage,  and  Newsome,  Albert  Ray,  North  Carolina:  The 
History  of  a  Southern  State  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
Third  Edition,  1973).  218-220. 

2Lefler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina:  The  History  of  A  Southern  State, 
218-220.  □ 


THE  GYPSY  PINE 


Cathy  Beasley 
The  Searchers  History  Club 
Erwin  High  School 


Gypsies  are  wandering  groups 
of  people. 


According  to  a  chapter  in  Malcolm  Fowler's  book  on  the  his- 
tory of  Harnett  County,  a  strange  thing  happened  early  on  the 
morning  of  March  16,  1865,  as  one  of  the  worst  battles  in  North 
Carolina's  history  began. 

The  battle  began  just  over  the  Cumberland  County  line  at  a 
spot  called  the  Gypsy  Pine.  The  spot  got  its  name  from  the  bands 
of  Gypsies  who  camped  out  under  the  tree's  low,  spreading  limbs 
to  hold  their  tribal  courts  and  to  tell  fortunes. 

As  it  is  told  in  history,  when  the  firing  began,  the  outline  of  a 
Gypsy  girl  appeared  on  the  top  of  a  rock  ledge.  In  her  hand  she  held 
a  wand  which  she  waved  to  protect  the  tree  from  the  line  of  fire. 
Not  one  bullet  hit  the  tree. 

As  the  line  of  fire  moved  on,  the  Gypsy  girl  disappeared,  but 
as  night  fell  she  was  back  again.  This  time,  in  her  hand  she  held  a 
fife  on  which  she  played  a  mournful  tune  over  the  battlefield  until 
she  vanished  in  the  darkness. 

The  Gypsy  Pine  stood  at  the  Cumberland  County  line  until  a 
few  years  ago  when  nature  did  something  that  no  man  was  able 
to  do.  With  unleashed  fury,  lightning  left  the  Gypsy  Pine  a  dark- 
ened stump. 

Source: 

Malcolm  Fowler,  They  Passed  This  Way:  A  Personal  Narrative  of  Harnett  County 
History.  Harnett  County  Centennial,  Inc.,  1955. 


□ 
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THE  OLD  SCHOOL  BELL  OF 
ROBERT  L.  VANN  SCHOOL 


Michael  Faircloth 
ann  Junior  Historians 
R.  L.  Vann  School 
Ahoskie 


The  old  school  bell  at  Robert  L.  Vann  School  now  sits  in  a 
neglected  spot  on  the  school  campus.  It  has  long  been  abandoned 
to  the  elements  of  the  weather. 

The  bell  was  once  used  to  alert  the  people  of  eastern  Ahoskie, 
N.C.,  that  school  was  about  to  begin  or  end.  Its  first  "home"  was 
the  old  Ahoskie  Graded  School  which  stood  on  the  site  of  New 
Ahoskie  Baptist  Church.  There  is  no  one  alive  today  who  can  tell 
us  when  the  bell  was  first  used,  although  ninety-year-old  Mrs. 
Beulah  Jenkins  Cooke  has  said  that  she  can  remember  the  bell  as 
far  back  as  1896,  and  a  person  named  Charlie  Lewter  who  rang  it. 

The  bell  had  to  be  rung  by  hand.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  ringer 
had  to  climb  to  the  second  floor  of  the  building  and  reach  out  a 
window  to  a  pull  rope  attached  to  the  bell. 

During  the  years  of  1919  and  1920  the  school  was  moved  to 
the  present  site  of  R.  L.  Vann  School  and  two  of  the  early  prin- 
cipals, Prof.  C.  F.  Yeates  and  Rev.  Claude  F.  Wilder,  have 
memories  of  the  bell.  Following  the  move,  the  bell  was  never 
mounted  again  until  the  spring  of  1935  when  Henry  Cooper  be- 
came principal.  He  designed  and  built  a  structure  for  the  bell  and  it 
was  used  again  to  sound  in  the  community.  William  Moore,  the 
janitor,  rang  the  bell  every  morning. 

The  bell  then  was  in  continuous  use  until  1948  when  the 
wooden  bell  structure  began  to  rot.  It  was  then  decided  that  this 
was  unsafe  and  the  bell  was  dismounted.  Since  then  the  bell  has 
been  left  on  its  own.  The  R.  L.  Vann  Junior  Historians  are  pre- 
sently at  work  on  a  restoration  project.  They  feel  that  the  bell 
represents  too  much  local  history  and  too  many  memories  to  be 
discarded. 


Discard  means  to  give  up  as 
useless  or  not  wanted;  throw 
away. 
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"CRISIS  IN  ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY 


Christine  A.  Walker 
Wentworth  Junior  Historians 
Wentworth  School 
Wentworth 


For  her  project,  Christine  Walker 
jointly  shared  the  Individual  Literary 
First  Place  award. 

Great  Depression  refers  to  the 
period  of  years  of  low  general 
economic  activity  and  high 
unemployment  that  followed 
the  stock  market  "crash"  of 
1929.  The  period  is  also 
referred  to  as  "the  Depression.' 


Prosperity.  Prosperous 
condition;  good  fortune. 


Mortgage.  A  claim  on  property, 
given  to  a  bank  or  other 
financial  institution  that  loaned 
money,  in  case  the  money  is  not 
repaid  when  due. 


This  article  about  life  in  Rockinghar 
n  part,  due  to  the  length  of  the  origin 


s  reprinted 


Hobo.  A  person  who  wanders 
about  and  lives  by  begging  or 
doing  odd  jobs;  tramp. 


Horticulturist.  An  expert  in 
horticulture.  Horticulture  is 
the  science  or  art  of  growing 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
plants. 


The  Great  Depression  probably  began  in  1929  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  also  no  exact  date  as  to  when  it  ended  (perhaps  in 
1941  or  1942).  Herbert  Hoover  gets  little  credit  for  trying  to  stop 
or  reverse  the  Depression,  but  he  gets  a  lot  of  blame  for  not 
stopping  "hard  times."  When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  elected  he 
seemed  to  bring  new  hope  with  ideas  such  as  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  (CCC),  Civil  Works  Administration  (CWA),  and  the 
Agricultural  Assistance  Administration  (AAA).  His  "alphabet 
soup"  of  a  New  Deal  seemed  to  help  morale  even  if  conditions 
were  slow  to  change.1 

The  farmers  did  not  share  the  same  level  of  prosperity  in  their 
lives  as  some  of  the  other  working  groups  of  the  1920s.  The  textile 
and  coal  workers  also  had  poor  living  conditions  prior  to  1929.  By 
the  spring  of  1930,  over  four  million  Americans  were  out  of  work. 
By  1932  many  factories,  stores,  and  banks  were  closed.  Thousands 
of  people  lost  their  homes  because  they  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  make  their  mortgage  payments.  These  conditions  were 
not  just  in  the  United  States  but  were  worldwide.2 

This  paper  will  not  focus  on  the  national  or  international 
scene  but  will  attempt  to  tell  how  people  in  Rockingham  County 
existed.  Typical  conditions,  viewpoints,  attitudes,  and  memories 
will  be  related.  I  interviewed  several  people  who  lived  here  during 
the  period.  I  also  researched  several  years  of  the  Reidsville  Review,  a 
local  newspaper.  My  main  goal  was  to  record  ideas  and  events 
occurring  near  Reidsville,  Eden,  and  Wentworth  (near  the  center 
of  the  county). 

Food  is  a  basic  necessity  of  live.  During  the  thirties  food  was  a 
real  problem.  "Some  people  had  to  go  through  trash  cans  search- 
ing for  food."3  Hobos  and  bums  were  seen  even  out  in  the  county 
near  the  train  tracks  looking  for  food.  Such  incidents  are  remem- 
bered by  Mrs.  Nell  C.  Walker,  now  77  years  old.  "During  the 
Depression  the  lower-  and  middle-class  people  could  only  buy  the 
necessities  of  life,"  she  said.  "We'd  get  sick  and  they'd  wait  a  few 
days  to  see  how  bad  before  even  thinking  of  going  to  see  the 
doctor."  Another  source  of  information  was  Mr.  Charles  Talley, 
retired  horticulturist  from  Chinqua-Penn  Plantation."4  The 
farmers  had  a  better  time  of  it  than  the  people  in  town,"  said  Mr. 
Talley.  "This  may  be  because  they  could  grow  their  own  food  and 
had  a  lot  of  the  basics  of  life."  Both  Mrs.  Walker  and  Mr.  Talley 
told  about  farm  life  with  observations  such  as:  "Most  farmers  had 
chickens,  hogs,  and  cows.  Eggs  and  meat  plus  milk  weren't  bad 
food.  Many  times  'city  folks'  would  come  out  and  beg  just  for 
bacon  or  fat  back  and  jobs  with  food  as  the  pay.  With  hogs  and 
chickens  for  food  and  milk  for  a  rich  liquid,  the  farmer  could 
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exist."5  Mr.  James  A.  Walker  tells  of  "due  bills"  and  "scrip."  "When 
our  relatives  had  extra  eggs,  peas,  etc.,  they  would  trade  those  for 
groceries  not  found  on  the  farm.  These  due  bills  were  like  IOUs  to 
be  used  for  such  things  as  coffee,  sugar,  and  salt,  etc.  We  traded  at 
one  store  and  each  side  [farmer  and  merchant]  trusted  each  other. 
Even  today  these  families  think  well  of  each  other."6 

Charles  Talley  told  us  of  people  who  would  steal  to  eat  but 
tried  to  get  caught.7  If  caught,  they  would  go  to  the  county  jail 
where  food  was  provided.  It  seems  that  winter  was  a  common 
time  for  such  "planned  stealing"  to  occur.  "A  lot  of  times  it  was 
better  than  the  food  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Talley.  Evidence  of  food 
theft  is  easily  found  in  the  Reidsville  Review.  One  case  was  about 
"Meat  thieves  who  took  all  of  A.C.  Cox's  hams  and  shoulders. 
They  also  got  400  pounds  of  grain  from  his  granary.  One  thief  did 
leave  a  piece  of  meat  that  was  being  'cut  on'  for  family  use.  In  this 
case,  a  neighbor  was  also  robbed  the  same  night!"  Chicken  thieves 
were  plentiful  in  the  Rockingham  County  area.8  Hobos  from  the 
"tracks"  were  often  blamed,  but  no  one  knew  for  certain. 

Many  of  the  entertainment  places  closed  down.  Most  people 
didn't  have  enough  money  for  frequent  movies.  My  folks  tell  of 
local  get-togethers — including  farm-type  entertainment;  one 
example  was  corn  shucking.  When  mature  corn  was  pulled  from 
the  stalk,  it  was  piled  up  in  the  farmyard  until  it  looked  like  large 
hills.  Grandpa  Walker  would  hide  an  ear  of  Indian  corn  (multi- 
colored) in  the  big  pile.  The  first  man  who  shucked  down  to  it  and 
found  it  would  win  a  prize.  Sometimes  this  was  a  bottle  of  whis- 
key. While  all  of  the  men  were  shucking  corn  and  telling  tall  tales, 
the  womenfolk  were  usually  cooking  a  Brunswick  stew  and  all 
that  went  with  it!  A  similar  farm  get-together  occurred  for  a 
barn-raising,  a  house-raising,  a  cemetery-cleaning,  or  a  funeral.  It 
seemed  that  even  "all  day  church  with  dinner  on  the  grounds"  was 
entertainment.  A  barn-raising  usually  took  one  day  as  did  a  corn 
shucking  or  a  wheat  thrashing.  In  Reidsville,  several  people  des- 
cribed many  "church  get-togethers."  It  seems  that  anything  could 
be  an  excuse  for  a  good  time.9. 

"During  the  Depression,  people  in  Reidsville  were  having  an  aw- 
ful time  finding  jobs,"  said  Mr.  Charles  Talley.  Mrs.  Nell  C.  Walker 
tells,  "There  weren't  jobs  so  there  were  many  unemployed 
workers  roaming  around."10  Yet  in  spite  of  what  people  told  me  (peo- 
ple in  their  late  70s  and  80s)  there  had  to  be  jobs  in  Rockingham 
County.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  Depression  years  Rockingham 
County  accounted  for  products  valued  at  $80,000,000.00  yearly. 
The  paper  listed  twelve  thriving  industries  providing  pure  silk 
crepes  and  satins,  wheat  and  corn  products,  twills  and  print  cloth, 
shoe  polish  and  leather  preservatives,  concrete  forms,  knit  under- 
wear, bags,  clocks,  hardwood  forms,  a  grain  elevator,  and 
cigarettes  and  cigars.  A  later  article  spoke  of  tobacco,  providing 
"movement  over  about  $25  billion  (1930). Such  monies  are 
hard  to  visualize  after  talking  to  the  people. 

Another  view  of  the  county  shows  that  in  1930  in  Rock- 
ingham County,  there  were  5,113  people  or  3.6%  of  the  county's 
people  on  relief.12  About  this  time,  the  school  principal's  pay  was 
reduced  about  36  to  44  percent,  and  a  lot  of  teachers  lost  about  30 
percent  (or  more)  of  their  pay. 


Christine  Walker 


Elevator.  A  building  for 
elevating,  storing,  discharging, 
and  sometimes  processing 


On  Relief.  Receiving  money 
to  live  from  public  funds. 


1c 


Tenant  Farmer.  A  person  who 
lives  on  and  farms  land 
belonging  to  another.  The 
owner  receives  cash  or  a  share 
of  the  crops  as  rent. 


In  December  of  1930  meetings  (Wentworth)  were  set  up  to 
plan  county-wide  relief  for  needy  families.  Some  people  worked  to 
get  proper  clothes  for  school  children.  In  January  of  1931  funds 
were  arriving  for  some  needy  farmers.  There  were  loans  for 
fertilizer  and  feed.  Of  $2  million  dollars  of  "relief"  for  N.C., 
Rockingham  County  got  only  $12,000. 13  Other  articles  spoke  of 
"helping  those  who  could  not  help  themselves."  Even  plans  of 
taking  people  from  the  cities  and  putting  them  on  the  farms  were 
discussed.  These  people  would  be  tenant  farmers  and  would 
receive  food,  seed,  and  fertilizer. 

The  Community  Chest  was  active  in  town  and  helped  dis- 
tribute needed  old  clothes.  The  Salvation  Army  and  others  set  up  a 
"home"  for  unemployed  and  distressed  people.  Even  the  police 
department  gave  "night  lodging"  in  the  jail  for  needy  people.  In 
general,  there  were  many  relief  funds,  plans,  organizations,  try- 
ing to  help  people  in  Rockingham  County.14 

Here  are  a  few  minor  headlines  from  the  Reidsville  Review  in 
the  1930  and  1933  period: 


Corn  And  Hay  Prices  Hit  Rock  Bottom 
Teachers  Want  A  Raise 
Schools  May  Close 

Counterfeiting  Money  In  Rockingham  County 
Stop  Worrying  And  Do  Something 

Rockingham  County  Is  31  Out  Of  100  Counties  In  Destitution 
Charity  Program  Pays  80<t  For  8  Hour  Day 
Charity  Workers  Strike! 
Chicken  Thieves  Still  Active 
More  Suicides  In  The  State 

Depositors  Get  One-Tenth  Of  Funds  From  Closed  Bank 
Milk  Pushed  As  Food  For  The  Needy 
Some  Local  Burglars  Are  Women! 
City  Officials  Cut  Their  Own  Salaries 
$700.00  Worth  Of  Cigarettes  Stolen 

1000  Gallons  Of  Booze  Captured  In  Burlington  (In  Bottles) 
"Depression  Cure"  (Booze)  Captured  By  Sheriff  Leon  Worsham 
Bandits  Hold  Up  Clerk  At  Belvedere  Hotel 
Forged  Checks — Man  Goes  To  Jail 

Suicide  From  Pulling  A  String  (Shotgun  Device  In  A  Shed) 
Local  Citizen  Blows  Off  Head 

Whiskey  Chase  Ends  Near  American  Tobacco  Plant15 


In  conclusion,  the  crisis  in  Rockingham  County  was  a  many- 
sided  story.  A  few  wealthy  people  traveled  abroad  (the  Penns). 
Most  stayed  home  and  hung  on.  Most  survived  and  were  stronger 
people.  One  characteristic  seems  to  be  that  a  lot  of  people 
remember  a  lot  of  Depression  stories.  In  all  of  this,  one  sees  all 
kinds  of  people  and  how  they  responded  to  drastic  changes  in  their 
lives.  Perhaps  a  future  (or  current)  generation  will  experience  a 
similar  shock.  The  outcome  could  be  different  (or  the  same),  but 
the  feeling  I  have  from  this  project  is  that  I'd  rather  do  without  the 
experience. 


FOOTNOTES 

*R.  Goldston,  The  Great  Depression,  The  United  States  in  the  Thirties  (Connecticut: 
Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.,  1968),  hereinafter  cited  as  Goldston,  The  Great 
Depression. 

2Goldston,  The  Great  Depression,  40-44. 

interview  with  Mrs.  Nell  C.  Walker,  77  years  old,  retired  school  teacher  of 
thirty-five  years  (my  grandmother),  hereinafter  cited  as  N.  Walker  interview. 

■•Interview  with  Mr.  Charles  Talley,  retired  horticulturist  for  Chinqua-Penn 
Plantation,  hereinafter  cited  as  Talley  interview. 

5N.  Walker  interview. 

interview  with  James  A.  Walker,  Retired  Lt.  Col.,  USAF,  "Active"  science 
teacher,  hereinafter  cited  as  J.  Walker  interview. 
7Talley  interview. 

^Reidsville  Review,  Reidsville,  N.C.,  January  3,  1930,  7. 

9N.  Walker  interview. 

10Talley  and  N.  Walker  interviews. 

"Reidsville  Review,  January  6,  1930,  1. 

l2Reidsville  Review,  September  4,  1930,  1. 

^Reidsville  Review,  June  25,  1931,  1. 

14N.  Walker  interview. 

15Reidsville  Review,  topics  from  1930-1933  (selected  at  random). 

INTERVIEWS 

The  material  in  this  article  was  gathered  from  a  number  of  relatives 
and  others  in  Rockingham  County.  Included  were  my  father  James 
A.  Walker,  my  77-year-old  grandmother  Nell  C.  Walker,  my  85-year-old 
great  aunt  Sallie  Carter,  my  great  uncle  Jessie  Carter,  Chinqua-Penn 
Plantation's  retired  horticulturist  Charles  Talley,  history  teacher  James 
Knox,  history  teacher  and  THJHA  adviser  Ward  Triche,  and  several 
employees  of  the  Rockingham  Community  College  Library. 
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□ 


("Charter  Charlie,"  cont'd,  from  inside  front  cover) 

The  Christopher  Crittenden  State  History  Quiz  (taken  by 
club  members  on  a  voluntary  basis)  must  be  received  at  the 
THJHA  office  by  March  23.  This  quiz  is  sponsored  by  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  and  savings  bonds 
are  presented  to  the  winners.  The  Artifact  Search,  sponsored  by 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates  is  due  by  May  1.  A 
variety  of  prizes  are  offered  in  this  contest. 

Awards  Day  1981  will  be  an  exciting  time.  Good  luck  in  all  of 
your  endeavors!  □ 
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THE  FLAG  COLLECTION  OF  THE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  MUSEUM 
OF  HISTORY 


Anne  M.  Tyrrell 
Flag  Preservationist 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


Since  ancient  times  man  has  needed  some  sign  or  symbol  to 
identify  himself,  his  family,  or  his  country.  One  such  symbol  is  the 
flag.  Probably  the  first  flags  were  those  used  by  fighting  men  to 
distinguish  one  side  from  another.  From  these  early  military 
banners  national  flags  developed  whose  designs  incorporated 
symbols  significant  to  the  country's  history.  Today  there  are  not 
only  national  flags,  but  flags  to  represent  states,  cities,  counties, 
civic  organizations,  and  political  parties. 

The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  has  one  of  the  larg- 
est flag  collections  in  the  country.  The  320  items  in  the  collec- 
tion include  a  wide  variety  of  different  types  of  flags  and  banners. 
They  date  from  the  American  Revolution,  the  Civil  War,  World 
War  II,  and  even  the  bicentennial  celebration  of  1976.  This  col- 
lection is  an  important  part  of  North  Carolina's  heritage. 

The  oldest  flag  in  the  collection  is  believed  to  have  been 
carried  at  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  in  1781.  Although 
similar  to  the  current  design  of  the  American  flag,  the  Guilford 
flag  has  a  white  canton  with  blue  stars  and  red  and  blue  stripes 
instead  of  the  blue  canton  with  white  stars  and  red  and  white 
stripes. 


Canton  is  the  area  in  the  upper 
corner  of  a  flag. 


The  entire  length  of  the  "Guilford"  flag  is  8V2  feet,  and  the  present 
width  is  3  feet,  31/2  inches.  The  flag  has  13bluestars  averaging  8  inches 
in  diameter  in  a  white  field.  Each  star  has  eight  points.  The  field  mea- 
sures 6V2  feet  by  2  feet,  1  inch.  There  are  6  blue  stripes  and  6  red  stripes 
showing. 


1<3 


The  majority  of  flags  in  the  museum  were  used  during  the 
Civil  War  and  include  national,  state,  and  individually  made  regi- 
mental standards.  The  Confederate  States  of  America  had  three 
successive  national  flags.  The  first,  generally  referred  to  as  the 
Stars  and  Bars,  had  a  blue  canton  with  white  stars  and  a  field  made 
up  of  a  white  horizontal  stripe  in  the  center  and  a  red  stripe  above 
and  below  it.  In  the  confusion  of  battle  it  was  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish this  flag  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  Union  Army. 
In  May,  1863,  a  second  design  was  adopted  which  had  a  red 
canton  with  a  blue  cross  and  white  stars,  and  a  solid  white  field. 
Unfortunately,  when  this  flag  hung  from  a  staff  it  was  sometimes 
impossible  to  see  the  canton,  and  the  white  field  was  easily  mis- 
taken for  a  flag  of  surrender.  To  solve  this  problem,  in  early  1865, 
a  broad  red  bar  was  added  to  the  white  field  for  the  third  national 
design.  Since  the  war  ended  soon  after  the  adoption  of  this  flag, 
few  of  them  have  survived. 

The  most  easily  recognized  of  the  Confederate  standards  is 
probably  the  "battle  flag."  The  red  field,  blue  cross,  and  white  stars 
of  this  flag  have  become  a  symbol  of  the  South.  The  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History  has  forty  battle  flags  of  the  various 
North  Carolina  regiments. 

Many  of  the  flags  used  by  Confederate  Troops  were  specially 
designed  and  given  to  them  by  the  women  of  their  communities. 
Some  of  these  individually  made  standards  were  simply  adapta- 
tions of  the  national  or  state  flag.  The  banner  given  to  the  Ruther- 
ford Volunteers  by  the  women  of  Rutherford  County  is  the  same 
design  as  the  first  national  flag  but  has  the  mottoes  "In  God  We 
Trust"  and  "Victory  or  Death"  painted  in  bold  gold  letters  in  the 
canton.  Other  local  company  banners  were  of  unique  designs.  The 
flag  of  the  Pamlico  Rifles  has  a  blue  background  with  a  crescent 
design  outlined  with  metalic  braid,  eleven  white  stars,and  the 
letters  "PR"  appliqued  to  the  field.  In  making  banners  for  their 
local  troops,  women  often  had  to  rely  on  their  own  clothing  for  the 
fabric.  The  first  banner  used  by  the  Sixth  North  Carolina 
Regiment  was  made  from  a  silk  shawl  that  belonged  to  the  com- 
manding officer's  sister. 

Although  most  of  the  military  banners  in  the  museum's  col- 
lection relate  to  the  Civil  War,  there  are  some  from  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  World  War  I,  and  World  War  II  including  several 
national  and  regimental  flags  carried  by  North  Carolina  service- 
men. Also  in  the  collection  are  the  naval  jacks  and  pennants  from 
the  cruiser  Raleigh  and  the  battleship  North  Carolina.  The  Raleigh 
was  an  important  cruiser  during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
while  the  battleship  North  Carolina  took  part  in  the  Pacific  cam- 
paigns of  World  War  II. 

Not  all  flags  are  used  for  military  purposes.  Clubs  and  organi- 
zations often  have  banners  to  identify  themselves.  Some  early 
banners  of  North  Carolina  Civil  War  veterans'  groups  and  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  have  survived  and  are  now 
part  of  the  museum's  collection.  There  are  also  three  early 
twentieth-century  pennants  from  North  Carolina  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege (now  North  Carolina  State  University).  Among  other  flags  in 
the  museum  that  have  been  used  for  recognition  and  display  are 
three  banners  that  were  given  to  North  Carolina  Schools  during 


Regimental  Standards  are  flags 
used  to  identify  specific  military 
units  or  groups,  often  using 
symbols  and  numbers. 


Successive  means  coming  one 
after  another. 


Applique'  is  a  sewing  term  that 
describes  an  ornament  made  of 
one  material  that  is  sewn  or 
attached  to  another  material. 
Theterm  is  from  the  French  and 
literally  means  applied. 


Naval  Jacks  are  small  flags 
used  to  identify  ships  and  also 
used  for  signaling. 

Pennants  are  small  flags, 
usually  long  and  triangular- 
shaped,  used  to  represent  a 
school. 
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World  War  II  for  the  students'  outstanding  work  in  war  programs. 
In  1976,  the  North  Carolina  Bicentennial  Commission  hired  state 
artists  to  make  banners  for  display  on  state  government  buildings 
during  the  July  4th  celebration.  These  banners  are  now  part  of  the 
museum's  collection. 

The  flag  collection  is  currently  in  the  process  of  being  con- 
served. It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  some  of  the  flags  can  be  ex- 
hibited so  more  people  can  share  in  this  aspect  of  North  Carolina's 
rich  military  and  social  history. 


The  first  design  of  the  national  Con- 
federate flag  (left)  was  quite  similar  to 
the  Union's  "stars  and  stripes."  This  par- 
ticular flag  was  made  by  Margaret  Dent 
of  Louisburg,  N.C.,  c.  1861. 

The  "Merit  Award"  banner  (below) 
was  the  type  presented  to  schools  by  the 
U.S.  government  during  World  War  II. 
The  banner  recognized  a  school's  con- 
tributions in  raising  money  through  war- 
bond  sales  and  other  projects. 


U.S.  TREASURY 


r 


i 


DDLS  AT  WAR" 


This  tattered  flag  was  used  during  the 
Civil  War  by  the  Sixth  Regiment,  North 
Carolina  State  Troops.  The  flag  was 
made  from  a  silk  shawl  belonging  to 
Christine  Fisher,  the  sister  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Sixth  Regiment. 

This  flag  illustrates  the  delicate  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  flags  received  by 
the  museum.  General  wear-and-tear, 
light,  moisture,  and  hungry  moths  have 
taken  their  toll  on  many  of  these  flags. 
Efforts  are  now  underway  to  analyze 
carefully  and  to  preserve  these  valuable 
pieces  of  the  state's  history. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  GUILFORD  COURTHOUSE 


Guilford  Courthoi 


rhomas  E.  Baker 
ltennial  Coordinator 
s  Department  of  the  In 
tional  I'ark  Service 


Bivouacked  means  to  have  set 
up  camp,  usually  without  tents 
or  with  very  small  tents. 


Wily  means  sly  or  foxy. 


Counterstroke  is  a  blow  or 
attack  that  follows  another; 
retaliation. 


On  March  15,  1781,  one  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  took  place  around  the  tiny  central  North 
Carolina  village  called  Guilford  Courthouse.  Guilford  Court- 
house was  normally  the  scene  of  nothing  more  exciting  than  the 
sessions  of  the  court  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  in  the  building 
that  lent  the  community  its  name.  But  on  March  14,  1781,  the 
American  army  of  Maj.  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene  had  camped 
around  this  rural  county  seat.  The  next  day  Greene  planned  to 
attack  the  forces  of  British  general  Charles,  Lord  Cornwallis,  then 
bivouacked  around  the  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting  House, 
twelve  miles  away.  Cornwallis  was  a  very  aggressive  soldier, 
however,  and  well  before  dawn  on  the  cold  winter  morning  of 
March  15,  1781,  his  2,000  redcoats  shook  the  frost  from  their 
blankets  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  rebels  at  Guilford  Court- 
house. The  fate  of  the  South — and  perhaps  all  of  America — would 
rest  on  the  outcome  of  this  battle. 

Since  1778  the  British  had  made  the  South  their  major 
theater  of  operations  in  America.  In  a  bit  more  than  two  years, 
their  redcoated  forces  had  overrun  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
destroying  two  rebel  armies  in  their  path.  The  British  had 
suffered  major  setbacks  in  October,  1780,  when  a  loyalist  army 
was  destroyed  at  Kings  Mountain,  S.C.,  and  in  January,  1781, 
when  a  detachment  of  Cornwallis's  finest  troops  was  routed  at 
Cowpens,  S.C.  In  spite  of  these  reverses,  Cornwallis  refused  to 
give  up  his  offensive  and  pushed  north  into  North  Carolina, 
where  he  hoped  to  rally  loyalist  support,  and  where  he  intended  to 
destroy  the  last  large  body  of  organized  rebel  troops  in  the 
South — Nathanael  Green's  army. 

However,  Nathanael  Greene  was  a  wily  strategist.  After  five 
years  of  service  with  the  Continental  Army  in  the  North,  he  has 
been  sent  by  General  George  Washington  to  stem  the  tide  of 
British  conquest  in  the  South.  For  months  he  worked  diligently  to 
restore  the  southern  army  to  fighting  condition.  To  buy  time  to 
complete  this  buildup,  and  to  escape  the  British  counterstroke 
that  would  surely  follow  Cowpens,  he  marched  his  troops  across 
North  Carolina  and  entered  Virginia,  refusing  to  be  drawn  into  an 
ill-advised  battle  until  his  army  had  grown  to  its  peak  strength. 

In  late  February,  Greene  felt  secure  enough  to  dispatch  units 
of  his  command  back  into  North  Carolina.  By  the  second  week  of 
March  he  concluded  that  his  army,  numbering  more  than  4,400 
men,  was  as  strong  as  it  would  ever  be.  The  time  for  maneuvering 
was  now  past. 

Marching  toward  Guilford  Courthouse  early  on  the  morning 
of  March  15,  the  advance  units  of  Cornwallis's  army  engaged  in  a 
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Depiction  (left)  of  the  advance  units  of  Gen- 
eral Cornwallis's  army  being  met  by  "Light- 
horse  Harry"  Lee's  cavalry.  Results  (right)  of 
Lee's  delaying  tactics.  Illustrations  courtesy 
of  the  Guilford  Courthouse  National  Military 
Park,  Greensboro,  N.C. 


Skirmishes  are  fights  between 
small  groups  of  soldiers. 


Actors  recreating  the  battle  at  the 
Guilford  Courthouse  National  Military 
Park,  America's  Bicentennial,  1976. 


Cradle  is  a  frame  used  in  the 
cutting  of  grain.  Once  cut  by  a 
blade,  the  stalks  of  grain  are 
evenly  laid  out  by  the  cradle. 


series  of  heavy  skirmishes  with  American  horsemen  and  infan- 
trymen commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Henry  "Lighthorse  Harry"  Lee. 
Combining  hard  fighting  and  clever  tactics,  Lee's  men  delayed  the 
redcoats  while  General  Greene  deployed  his  army. 

Finally,  around  noon,  the  redcoats  sighted  the  first  of  Greene's 
three  battle  lines  west  of  Guilford  Courthouse.  Behind  the  cover 
of  a  rail  fence,  1,000  inexperienced  North  Carolina  militiamen 
crouched  with  loaded  muskets  and  rifles,  nervously  awaiting  the 
British  advance.  Most  of  these  men  had  never  fired  a  shot  in 
anger,  and  their  general  did  not  expect  them  to  hold  off  the  entire 
British  army  for  long.  So  he  directed  that  each  man  fire  two  shots 
at  the  advancing  redcoats,  then  fall  back.  Behind  them  were  two 
more  lines  that  Greene  believed  would  prove  to  be  more  for- 
midable obstacles  to  the  redcoats.  Three  hundred  yards  east  of  the 
first  line,  in  a  thickly  wooded  area,  were  posted  1,200  Virginia 
militiamen,  more  experienced  than  the  North  Carolina  militia- 
men. Five  hundred  yards  behind  the  Virginians,  Greene  posi- 
tioned his  1,400  Continentals — regular  army  men,  the  best  of 
whom  were  as  reliable  as  the  finest  redcoats.  Greene  hoped  that 
Cornwallis's  army  would  be  wrecked,  or  at  least  worn  down,  by  its 
assaults  on  these  three  lines. 

Around  1:00  p.m.,  after  a  short  artillery  duel,  the  British 
began  their  advance.  To  the  roll  of  their  drums  the  redcoats 
marched  ahead,  shoulder-to-shoulder,  with  polished  musket 
barrels  and  bayonets  flashing  in  the  afternoon  sun  their  faded 
regimental  banners  snapping  in  the  March  wind.  As  the  redcoats 
pushed  closer  some  of  the  frightened  militiamen  ran  away.  But 
most  held  their  ground  and  opened  fire.  Hundreds  of  flintlocks 
flashed  and  roared,  and  clouds  of  black  powder  smoke  rolled  down 
the  hillside  toward  the  advancing  redcoats.  One  British  officer 
sadly  recalled  that  half  of  his  men  dropped  on  that  spot;  and  a 
Carolinian  peering  through  the  haze  of  gunsmoke  noted  that  the 
torn  British  lines  resembled  "the  scattering  stalks  in  a  wheat  field, 
when  the  harvest  man  has  passed  over  it  with  his  cradle."  In  spite 
of  their  losses,  the  redcoats  closed  ranks,  stepped  over  their  dead, 
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Befuddled  means  confused. 


Hollow  Victory  means  to  win, 
but  without  a  sense  of 
accomplishment  or  purpose. 


and  drove  the  militia  away. 

Pushing  through  the  first  line  and  into  the  forest  beyond,  the 
redcoats  were  met  with  a  "fierce  and  fatal  fire"  from  the  second 
line.  In  this  maze  of  wood  and  brush  the  British  lines  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  one  befuddled  officer  writing  that  his  men  were 
often  "simultaneously  engaged  in  their  front,  flank,  and  rear" 
with  the  concealed  Virginians.  Finally,  British  discipline  and 
bayonets  prevailed  and  the  second  line  gave  way. 

The  British  found  Greene's  third  line — 1,400  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Delaware  Continentals — standing  on  a  hillside  over- 
looking a  series  of  old  farm  fields.  The  most  savage  fighting  of 
the  battle  took  place  here  as  the  redcoats  first  attacked  and  were 
counterattacked  by  the  rebels.  Even  the  hardened  professional 
soldiers  of  the  British  army  were  appalled  by  the  severity  of  their 
struggle.  Lord  Cornwallis  somberly  wrote:  "I  never  saw  such 
fighting  since  God  made  me." 

Early  in  the  third-line  contest,  the  Second  Maryland  Regiment 
fled  from  the  field.  Seeing  this,  General  Greene  decided  to  break 
off  the  fighting.  Battlefield  communications  were  uncertain, 
however,  and  many  units  continued  the  struggle  after  the  retreat 
had  begun.  The  battle  was  finally  ended  when  Cornwallis,  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  halt  a  stubborn  American  advance,  ordered 
his  cannons  to  fire  directly  into  the  masses  of  struggling  soldiers, 
killing  Continentals  and  redcoats  alike.  The  stunned  rebels  then 
retreated,  leaving  the  British  in  possession  of  the  battlefield— and 
the  victory. 

It  was  a  hollow  victory  at  best.  In  the  two  hours  of  fighting  at 
Guilford  Courthouse  500  British  soldiers,  fully  one  quarter  of 
Cornwallis's  army,  were  killed  and  wounded.  American  losses 
amounted  to  260  men.  So  badly  crippled  was  his  command  that 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  unable  to  pursue  the  "defeated"  rebels. 


A  cool  drink  after  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  battle  at  Guil- 
ford Courthouse  National  Mil- 
itary Park.  These  two  parti- 
cipants in  the  reenactment  dis- 
play the  types  of  mixed  dress 
worn  by  Greene's  army.  The 
soldier  on  the  left  wears  the 
standard  uniform  of  the  Conti- 
nental Line,  while  the  colonial 
militiaman  on  the  right  wears 
the  "frontier"  garb  common  to 
many  soldiers. 
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Instead,  he  withdrew  to  the  sanctuary  of  British-held  Wil- 
mington, N.C.  While  Nathanael  Greene  led  his  troops  south  to 

wage  the  campaign  that  wrested  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  from     Wrested  means  to  have  torn 

British  control,  Cornwallis  marched  his  battered  army  into     away witn  force. 

Virginia  in  search  of  the  decisive  victory  that  had  eluded  him  at 

Guilford  Courthouse.  He  found,  instead,  final  defeat  at  the  hands 

of  French  and  American  forces  around  the  village  of  Yorktown, 

Virginia. 

Because  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  was  a  significant 
link  in  the  chain  of  events  leading  to  final  American  victory  in  the 
War  for  Independence,  its  site  has  been  preserved  as  a  National 
Military  Park.  Administered  by  the  U.S.  Government  since  1917, 
it  is  the  oldest  Revolutionary  War  National  Military  Park  in  this 
country.  Included  in  this  area  are  220  acres  of  the  original 
battlefield,  and  a  modern  visitor  center  featuring  museum  dis- 
plays of  Revolutionary  War  artifacts.  Monuments  and  graves  of 
Revolutionary  War  soldiers  and  statesmen  are  located  through- 
out the  park.  Lying  just  north  of  Greensboro,  along  U.S.  High- 
way 220,  Guilford  Courthouse  National  Military  Park  is  open 
daily,  except  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day. 


Statue  of  General  Nathanael  Greene 
at  Guilford  Courthouse  National  Military 
Park  near  Greensboro,  N.C. 
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THE  JAMES  ADAMS  FLOATING  THEATRE 
—NORTH  CAROLINA'S  SHOWBOAT 


Michelle  Francis 
State  Coordinator  for  the  Committee 
For  the  Study  of  Abandoned  Cemeteries  in  North  Carolina 


In  1914  a  unique  boat  was  launched  from  the  old  Farrow  Ship- 
yard in  Washington,  North  Carolina.  Though  it  looked  very  much 
like  a  barge  with  a  large  two-story  frame  house  on  it,  the  boat  was 
called  a  floating  theatre.  The  vessel  was  named  after  its  owner, 
James  Adams,  who  was  a  former  carnival  and  circus  showman.  He 
had  seen  a  floating  theatre  (also  known  as  a  showboat)  in  Hunt- 
ington, West  Virginia,  and  decided  to  have  one  built  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  James  Adams  Floating  Theatre  was  specially  constructed  to 
withstand  the  salt  water,  high  winds,  and  choppy  seas  of  North 
Carolina's  coastal  rivers  and  sounds.  It  was  132  feet  long,  34  feet 
wide,  and  drew  14  inches  of  water.  The  exterior  of  the  boat  was 
very  plain  and  did  not  have  the  fancy  woodwork  and  trim  found  on 
the  showboats  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  Nor  was 
the  James  Adams  propelled  by  a  steam  engine  and  paddle  wheel.  The 
North  Carolina  showboat  was  pushed  and  pulled  through  the 
water  by  two  tugboats.  The  tugboats  sometimes  found  them- 
selves aground,  while  the  more  shallow-drafted  showboat  floated 
freely. 

Patrons  boarded  the  craft  by  a  gangplank  placed  at  the  bow  of 
the  boat  and  purchased  tickets  at  a  booth  located  at  the  center- 
front  entrance  to  the  auditorium.  Directly  above  the  entrance, 
on  the  second  story,  were  two  living  areas  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adams  and  the  managers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunter.  A  third 
story  was  added  in  later  years  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  private  gambling  parties. 

The  auditorium  seated  700  people.  The  stage,  at  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  was  19  feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep.  There  were  eight 
dressing  rooms  at  the  back  of  the  stage  which  served  as  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  actors  and  actresses  who  lived  and  worked  on  the 
showboat.  The  stage  served  as  their  living  room  after  the  evening 
performance.  Every  spring  an  artist  would  spend  a  month  on  the 
James  Adams  painting  new  scenery  for  that  season's  plays.  The 
scenery  was  reversible  and  was  stored  on  elevated  platforms  at 
the  back  of  the  stage  when  not  in  use.  There  were  also  cubbyholes 
around  the  stage  walls  and  a  storage  room  below  deck  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat.  Advertisements  and  pastoral  scenes  were  painted  on 
the  stage  curtain.  The  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  cook's  quarters, 
located  beneath  the  stage,  were  entered  through  a  door  in  the 
orchestra  pit. 

Each  year,  from  April  through  October,  the  tugboats  guided 
the  James  Adams  through  the  waterways  up  to  the  rickety  docks  and 


Charles  M.  Hunter 
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JAMES  ADAMS 

NEW  FLOATING  THEATRE 

SSK   17th- ANNUAL  TOUR- 17th  RgSiS 


HERE  COMES  THE  SHOW  BOAT 


Calliope  is  a  musical 
instrument  having  a  series  of 
steam  whistles  played  by 
pressing  keys  on  a  keyboard. 

Gimmick  is  a  trick  or  stunt  to 
attract  attention. 

Vaudeville  is  theatrical 
entertainment  featuring  a 
variety  of  acts. 


Beulah  Adams 


Drudgery  means  boring, 
difficult  work. 


weathered  landings  of  the  isolated  coastal  communities.  Some- 
times the  showboat  would  have  to  lie  directly  against  a  river 
bank,  her  lines  secured  around  trees  and  fence  posts.  The  floating 
theatre  normally  would  remain  a  week  and  would  return  the  next 
season  only  to  those  communities  where  attendance  had  been 
high. 

The  arrival  of  the  James  Adams  was  not  heralded  by  the  loud 
steam  calliope  of  the  Mississippi  showboats.  The  North  Carolina 
showboat  usually  arrived  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  her  bright 
lights  silently  piercing  the  night.  There  was  little  advance  adver- 
tisement. In  the  early  years,  James  Adams  used  a  unique  gimmick 
of  sending  a  free  ticket  to  all  automobile  owners.  He  knew  they 
would  want  to  attend  and  would  bring  paying  patrons  with  them. 
In  later  years  there  were  small  announcements  placed  in  the  local 
newspapers.  Handbills  announcing  the  week's  program  would  be 
distributed  after  the  boat's  arrival. 

The  season's  first  play  was  usually  performed  in  Elizabeth 
City,  the  winter  berth  of  the  James  Adams.  Afterward  the  showboat 
floated  to  towns  like  Hertford,  Edenton,  Bath,  Plymouth,  and 
Columbia,  North  Carolina.  Performances  also  were  given  at  the 
communities  of  Colerain,  Winton,  and  Murfreesboro.  After  play- 
ing the  North  Carolina  sounds  and  rivers,  the  showboat  would 
head  north  through  the  Dismal  Swamp  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
entertaining  audiences  along  the  shores  of  Virginia. 

General  admission  was  20  to  35  cents.  Reserved  seating  was 
50  cents.  There  was  a  different  play  each  night  except  Sunday, 
when  there  was  no  performance.  The  plays  were  popular  melo- 
dramas and  comedies.  A  short  vaudeville  act  followed  the  play. 
The  cast  members  were  responsible  for  providing  their  own  cos- 
tumes for  the  plays  and  any  props  they  needed  for  their  specialty 
acts. 

The  twenty-six  to  thirty  persons  connected  with  the  show- 
boat included  actors,  musicians,  cook,  captain,  and  tugboat  crew. 
Showboat  actors  were  often  professionals  seeking  temporary 
employment  during  the  off-season  months  of  city  theatre.  Some 
of  them  would  be  with  the  showboat  only  one  season;  others 
would  return  each  spring.  There  were  also  those  actors  dependent 
solely  on  the  floating  theatre  for  their  livelihood.  The  wages  were 
usually  low,  but  room  and  board  were  provided  free. 

Showboat  audiences  were  usually  hard-working  country 
folk,  and  the  James  Adams  was  one  of  their  few  social  outlets.  For  a 
few  hours  they  would  forget  the  drudgery  of  everyday  life  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  magic  of  theatre.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
them  to  become  personally  involved  with  the  characters  on  the 
stage.  One  evening  at  Hertford,  North  Carolina,  the  audience  was 
attentively  watching  the  play,  The  Little  Lost  Sister.  The  heroine, 
played  by  Beulah  Adams,  was  lured  from  her  home  into  a  bar 
where  the  villain  convinced  her  to  take  a  drink.  Unknown  to  her 
the  villain  had  drugged  her  drink.  As  she  slowly  raised  the  glass  to 
her  lips  a  farmer's  wife,  sitting  in  the  audience,  suddenly  rose  from 
her  seat  and  shouted,  "Don't  drink  that  stuff,  little  girl!"  Everyone 
was  surprised  and  the  play  almost  came  to  a  halt;  however,  Beulah 
saved  the  situation  by  acting  as  if  the  lady's  outburst  had  been  part 
of  the  play.  Throwing  the  glass  to  the  floor,  Beulah  exclaimed, 
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"You're  right,  I  won't  drink  this  stuff!" 

The  showboat  was  very  successful  and  popular.  It  provided 
entertainment  for  the  whole  family.  There  was  virtually  no  com- 
petition because  few  people  were  willing  to  risk  the  large  amount 
of  money  needed  to  run  a  showboat.  Motion  pictures  eventually 
took  away  some  of  the  showboat's  audience,  but  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  James  Adams  Floating  Theatre  was  the  constant  danger  of 
structural  damage.  In  1920  the  showboat  strained  at  her  anchors 
for  fourteen  hours  in  a  storm  off  Tangier  Island  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Waves  broke  over  the  roof  of  the  theater,  and  only  the  sturdy 
construction  of  the  boat  prevented  the  storm  from  tearing  her 
apart. 

On  another  occasion,  in  1927,  the  showboat  was  being  towed 
down  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  her  winter  quarters  in  Elizabeth 
City.  She  struck  a  submerged  object  off  Thimble  Shoals,  not  many 
miles  from  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.  The  boat  rapidly  filled  with 
water,  but  the  air  trapped  in  the  large  auditorium  kept  the  theatre 
from  sinking.  With  the  help  of  pontoons,  the  boat  was  raised 
enough  to  be  towed  into  dry  dock  at  Norfolk,  Virginia.  As  it 
entered  the  harbor,  the  James  Adams  dragged  bottom  and  severed 
the  gas  mains  and  long  distance  telephone  wires  crossing  the 
Elizabeth  River.  The  city  of  Norfolk  and  the  suburb  of  Berkley 
were  cut  off  from  outside  communications.  The  showboat  was 
towed  to  Elizabeth  City  after  her  hull  had  been  repaired  in  Nor- 
folk. The  auditorium  had  to  be  completely  reconstructed. 

In  1925  the  James  Adams  floated  up  to  the  dock  at  Bath,  North 
Carolina,  and  took  on  a  special  passenger.  The  woman,  whose 
name  was  Edna  Ferber,  was  the  well-known  author  of  several 
popular  novels  and  plays.  Miss  Ferber  wanted  to  write  a  novel 
about  showboats.  She  heard  about  the  James  Adams  floating  Theatre, 
packed  her  bags,  and  left  her  home  in  New  York  City  to  spend  a 
few  days  on  the  North  Carolina  showboat. 

When  Miss  Ferber  arrived  in  Bath  she  found  a  message  waiting 
for  her  at  Ormond's  boardinghouse.  The  James  Adams  had  been 
delayed  and  would  not  arrive  for  one  or  two  more  days.  Miss 
Ferber  decided  to  spend  the  night  in  Bath.  Ormond's  boarding- 
house,  where  Miss  Ferber  spent  the  night,  is  now  known  as  the 
Palmer-Marsh  House  and  is  a  state  historic  site.  The  house,  built 
between  1740  and  1758,  is  unusual  because  of  its  many  windows 
and  its  unique  double  chimney. 

After  a  short  stay  at  the  boardinghouse,  Miss  Ferber  joined 
the  showboat  troupe  on  the  James  Adams.  She  lived  as  a  member  of 
the  troupe  for  four  days.  She  attended  rehearsals,  watched  per- 
formances, played  a  walk-on  part,  sold  tickets,  chatted  with  the 
audience,  and  dined  and  relaxed  with  the  cast  and  crew.  She  slept 
comfortably  in  the  bright,  airy  bedroom  usually  occupied  by 
Charles  and  Beulah  Hunter.  Charles  Hunter  told  her  many  stories 
about  the  showboat,  theatre,  and  life  on  the  river.  Many  of  his 
recollections  and  Miss  Ferber's  observations  during  those  few 
days  were  incorporated  into  her  successful  novel  Show  Boat. 

The  James  Adams  Floating  Theatre  continued  to  be  a  popular  at- 
traction along  the  coastal  communities  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  for  many  years  after  the  publication  of  Show  Boat.  How- 
ever, showboat  audiences  gradually  began  to  prefer  more  modern 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  OPINION? 


C+m trig  — THE  SHOW  BOAT 


James  Adams's  advertise- 
ment defending  the  merits  of 
his  "Floating  Theatre."  In  de- 
fense of  his  theatre,  Adams 
stated  that  live  entertainment 
was  far  more  beneficial  to  a 
community  than  were  movies, 
which  he  described  as  merely 
"five  thousand  feet  of  celluloid 
and  a  phonograph." 


Pontoons  are  floating 
structures  used  for  support. 

Boardinghouse  is  a  place 
where  meals  and  rooms  are 
provided;  a  small  hotel. 


Troupe  is  a  group  of 
performers,  especially  a  group 
of  actors,  singers,  or  acrobats. 
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means  of  entertainment  like  motion  pictures.  High  amusement 
taxes  and  rotting  wharves  were  other  factors  that  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  the  floating  theatre. 

The  boat  was  sold  in  the  1930s  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Original  Floating  Theatre.  Its  territory  was  extended  into  Georgia 
and  Florida  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  attract  new  audiences. 
It  is  not  known  for  certain,  but  the  showboat  is  thought  to  have 
burned  and  sunk  in  Georgia's  Savannah  River  on  November  14, 
1941. 

The  James  Adams  Floating  Theatre  was  the  last  active  showboat 
in  operation  in  this  country.  She  brought  the  magic  of  theatre  to 
many  isolated  North  Carolina  communities  during  her  twenty- 
seven  years  of  operation.  The  pleasure  and  excitement  the  James 
Adams  generated  remained  fresh  in  the  memories  of  her  audiences 
long  after  she  sank  to  her  watery  grave. 


Wharves  are  platforms  built 
along  the  shore  where  boats 
can  load  and  unload. 
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PANIC  AND  REPRISAL: 
REACTION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
TO  THE  NAT  TURNER  INSURRECTION 
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Archivist 
North  Carolina  State  Archiv 


Few  events  in  the  history  of  any  southern  state,  other  than 
the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  have  changed  the  course  of 
that  state  to  the  extent  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection  of  August  21, 
1831,  did  in  North  Carolina.  Nat  Turner,  a  slave  and  black  Baptist 
minister,  led  an  insurrection  against  the  whites  in  Southampton 
County,  Virginia.  Turner  and  a  small  band  of  followers  went  on  a 
three-day  rampage  of  death  and  destruction,  murdering  fifty-nine 
men,  women,  and  children  before  the  group  was  captured  or  killed 
by  militiamen  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Although  the  in- 
surrection occurred  in  Virginia,  North  Carolinians  were  among 
the  hardest  hit  by  the  swell  of  panic  that  followed  Turner's  initial 
blow. 

Even  before  the  insurrection  had  been  suppressed,  news  had 
reached  North  Carolina  of  the  massacre  in  Southampton  County. 
Murfreesboro,  in  Hertford  County,  was  only  sixteen  miles  from 
Cross  Keys,  the  center  of  the  insurrection.  It  was  in  Murfreesboro 
that  the  first  panic  occurred  in  North  Carolina. 

On  Monday  morning,  August  22,  John  "Choctaw"  Williams, 
a  Southampton  teacher,  heard  of  trouble  among  some  slaves.  He 
dismissed  school  and  went  to  a  nearby  farm  where  his  wife  and 
child  were  visiting.  When  Williams  arrived  he  found  them  slaugh- 
tered in  the  road.  He  mounted  his  horse  and  hurried  off  to  Mur- 
freesboro. From  this  shocked  and  bereaved  man  the  people  of 
Murfreesboro  learned  of  the  insurrection  in  Virginia.  Pande- 
monium gripped  Murfreesboro.  The  "Governor's  Guards,"  a  local 
militia  company,  set  out  for  Cross  Keys  to  aid  in  suppressing  the 
revolt.  Before  nightfall,  more  than  one  thousand  refugees 
crowded  into  the  town.  To  add  to  the  hysteria,  false  reports  began 
to  circulate  that  the  rebellious  slaves  had  taken  to  the  swamps 
between  Murfreesboro  and  Cross  Keys  and  that  armed  bands  of 
blacks  were  marching  toward  the  town. 

With  such  news,  panic  controlled  the  movement  of  nearly 
every  citizen.  In  most  of  the  towns  in  northeastern  North  Caro- 
lina, women  and  children  were  gathered  in  central  locations  and 
protected  by  armed  militiamen.  In  towns  like  Halifax  and  Tar- 
boro,  virtually  all  of  the  black  men  were  confined  to  jails  and 
courthouses  and  were  heavily  guarded  by  the  militia  to  insure 
that  they  too  would  not  join  in  rebellion.  In  the  confusion  sur- 
rounding the  Turner  insurrection  and  the  harsh  rumors  that 
came  with  the  panic,  many  innocent  blacks  in  the  area  were 
murdered  by  whites  who  feared  that  their  once  faithful  servants 
would  kill  them  in  their  sleep. 


Reprisal  is  an  injury  done  in 
return  for  an  injury. 

Insurrection  is  an  uprising  or 
armed  revolt  against 
established  authority. 


Turner  and  his  followers. 


Bereaved  means  saddened. 
Pandemonium  means  great 
confusion. 

Refugees  are  persons  who  flee 
for  safety  in  time  of 
persecution,  war,  or  disaster. 
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As  the  week  of  August  21,  1831,  ended,  the  situation  calmed 
somewhat  in  the  northeastern  counties;  however,  the  fear,  panic, 
and  violent  reprisals  were  not  over  in  North  Carolina.  The  farther 
south  the  news  of  the  insurrection  spread,  the  more  rampant 
were  the  rumors  and  the  more  dangerous  were  the  imaginary 
plots.  The  rumor  mill  had  succeeded  in  convincing  almost  all  of  the 
white  population  that  Nat  Turner's  insurrection  was  widespread 
and  known  to  every  black  in  several  states.  The  first  indication  of 
some  sort  of  black  plot  appeared  in  Duplin  County  on  Sunday, 
September  4,  1831,  two  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  Turner 
rebellion.  The  next  day  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  courthouse  in 
Kenansville.  At  this  meeting,  Dave,  the  slave  of  Colonel  Thomas 
K.  Morrisey,  sheriff  of  Sampson  County,  was  implicated  in  a 
conspiracy  to  rebel  against  the  white  slave  owners.  After  a  short 
investigation,  it  appeared  that  some  sort  of  plot  did  exist.  Upon 
being  subjected  to  prolonged  torture,  Dave  implicated  several 
others  who  were  supposedly  involved  in  the  plot.  These  men,  too, 
were  arrested  and  severely  beaten  into  confessing  to  a  plan  to 
overthrow  their  white  masters. 

The  plot  supposedly  was  well  conceived,  and  the  date  set  for 
the  uprising  was  October  4, 1831.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the 
slaves  in  Duplin  and  Sampson  counties  were  to  kill  selected 
families  in  their  neighborhoods.  Then  the  rebels  planned  to  seize 
the  best  horses  from  the  plantations  and  march  in  two  columns  to 
Wilmington,  "spreading  destruction  and  murder"  on  their  way  to 
the  town.  When  the  black  insurrectionists  reached  Wilmington 
they  hoped  to  be  reinforced  by  some  two  thousand  slaves  and  free 
Negroes.  They  also  hoped  to  supply  themselves  with  arms  and 
ammunition  from  the  Wilmington  arsenal.  After  arming  them- 
selves, they  would  take  the  bank  and  other  institutions,  killing 
whites  as  they  encountered  them.  They  would  then  march  back  to 
Kenansville,  Clinton,  and  Fayetteville,  spreading  terror  and 
freeing  slaves  along  the  way. 

Until  this  time  in  the  disturbance,  few  rumors  of  black  vio- 
lence had  prevailed.  Most  action  had  been  taken  by  whites  based 
on  evidence  gained  through  the  slaves'  confessions,  although 
many  false  confessions  may  have  been  made  just  to  attempt  end- 
ing such  beatings  as  the  three  hundred  cracks  from  a  paddle,  the 
punishment  received  by  Dave  in  Duplin  County.  It  is  probable 
that  at  least  some  discussion  of  insurrection  had  occurred  among 
the  blacks  of  this  region.  One  can  surmise  that  the  news  of  the 
Nat  Turner  uprising  two  weeks  prior  may  have  been  the  catalyst 
for  such  discussion.  However,  the  rumors  that  grew  from  the 
most  minute  fact,  or  that  were  completely  fabricated,  were  more 
outrageous  and  spurred  more  fear  and  irrational  acts  of  violence 
than  those  in  the  northeastern  counties  immediately  preceding 
the  very  real  uprising  in  nearby  Southampton  County. 

The  east,  with  its  large  slave  population,  reacted  most  vio- 
lently to  the  insurrection  scare.  But  concern  over  slave  insurrec- 
tion also  spread  west  to  Anson  and  Mecklenburg  counties  and  on 
to  the  gold  mining  region  of  mountainous  Rutherford,  Burke,  and 
Lincoln  counties. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  in  Virginia  until  mid-Dec- 
ember, slave  trials  were  held  throughout  North  Carolina.  Initially 


Rampant  means  spreading 
without  control. 


Implicated  means  to  have  been 
considered  a  part  of  or 
connected  with  something. 


RANAWAY 

FROM  the  Subscriber  rear  Avery's  Fern 
Cape  Ke»r  River.  Chatham  County,  I 
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atlRaleigh,  Warrenton,  Petersburg.or  Richmond, 
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ton, or  Messrs.  E.  &  A.  H.  Coaby ,  Richmond.  V«. 

W.  BARTON. 
June  24th,  1829.  81-2t 

Newspaper  notices  announcing 
runaway  slaves  were  quite  com- 
mon during  this  period.  Many 
slaves  were  determined  not  to  live 
their  lives  in  bondage  and  were 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  slip  away  from  their 
masters.  Raleigh  Register,  June  24, 
1828. 


Catalyst  is  a  major  cause  or 
something  that  brings  about 
significant  changes. 

Fabricated  means  a  story  that 
was  made  up  or  invented. 
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"The  discovery  of  Nat  Turner  in 
hiding"  (left).  Reproduced  from 
Hughes  &  Meltzer's  A  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  Negro  in  America,  1 968. 

An  artist's  rendering  (right)  of  Nat 
Turner.  Reproduced  from  Tragle's 
Southampton  Slave  Revolt  of  1831, 
1971. 


many  of  those  accused  were  hanged  or  shot  and  then  beheaded, 
but  as  tempers  cooled  and  rumors  subsided,  less  cruel  punish- 
ments were  handed  down.  Most  of  the  jailed  blacks  were  released 
to  their  masters'  custody.  During  the  period  of  the  trials,  white 
North  Carolinians  sought  to  prepare  themselves  against  a  future 
black  threat.  Gov.  Montfort  Stokes  daily  received  requests 
for  arms  and  for  officer  commissions  as  volunteer  militia  com- 
panies sprang  up  in  almost  every  county.  When  the  state's  ar- 
senals were  empty,  Governor  Stokes  turned  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  supply  additional  weapons. 

Terrified  of  murderous  bands  of  slaves  provoked  by  northern 
abolitionists,  North  Carolina  whites  passed  numerous  harsh  laws 
limiting  the  liberties  of  all  blacks,  both  slave  and  free.  After  the 
Nat  Turner  affair,  whites  viewed  free  Negroes  and  black  minis- 
ters as  particularly  dangerous  to  the  tranquility  of  the  slave 
population;  therefore,  these  two  groups  were  especially  subjected 
to  restrictive  legislation.  In  a  further  effort  to  neutralize  free 
blacks  as  tools  of  the  abolitionists,  the  1835  Constitutional  Con- 
vention removed  the  last  remaining  political  right  from  this  class 
of  people — the  right  to  vote.  The  Turner  rebellion  convinced 
whites  that  slavery  could  not  be  abolished  without  creating  great 
dangers  to  society  as  they  knew  it.  Therefore,  southerners,  in- 
cluding North  Carolinians,  were  committed  to  defending  the 
peculiar  institution,  slavery,  to  the  bitter  end. 

Sources: 

Langdon,  Young,  and  Meares  Family  Papers.  Southern  Historical  Collec- 
tion, University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill. 

Carolina  Observer  (Fayetteville),  1831. 

Governors  Letter  Books.  Montfort  Stokes.  Archives,  Division  of 

Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 
Duplin  County  Records.  Superior  Court  Minutes,  1815-1832.  Archives, 

Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 

Raleigh  Register,  1831. 

Additional  Reading: 

Johnson,  F.  Roy.  The  Nat  Turner  Story.  Murfreesboro,  N.C.:  Johnson  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1970. 

Oates,  Stephen  B.  The  Fires  of  Jubilee:  Nat  Turner's  Fierce  Rebellion.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1975. 


Neutralize  means  to 
counterbalance  or  make 
something  ineffective. 


GOING 

THINGS 


VANN  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  R.  L.  Vann  School,  Ahoskie 

The  Vann  Junior  Historians  met  September  12  for  an  organi- 
zational meeting.  The  club  is  composed  of  two  separate 
classes,  so  dual  officers  were  elected.  Two  guest  speakers 
have  already  spoken  at  club  meetings  on  local  history  in  Hert- 
ford County.  A  major  activity  of  the  Vann  Junior  Historians 
will  be  to  raise  money  to  help  restore  the  old  school  bell  at 
R.  L.  Vann  Elementary  School. 

Mia  Matthews,  secretary 
Patricia  Bunch,  vice-secretary 


The  officers  of  R.  L.  Vann  Junior  His- 
torians. Left  to  right,  kneeling:  Mia 

Matthews,  secretary;  Patricia  Bunch, 
vice-secretary.  Standing:  Donnie 
Anthony,  vice-president;  Eric  Anthony, 
treasurer;  Kedron  Spruill,  president;  and 
Glenn  Overman,  vice-treasurer. 


HISTORIAN  JACKETS,  Elizabeth  City  Junior  High  School,  Eliza- 
beth City 

The  Historian  Jackets  held  their  first  meeting  on  September 
18.  New  officers  for  the  1980-1981  school  year  are  Cathy 
Spence,  president;  Sharon  Ward,  vice-president;  Robin 
Banks  and  Tonya  Little,  secretaries;  and  Penita  Morris, 
treasurer.  A  Valentine's  Day  dance,  a  history  fair,  trips  to 
Raleigh  and  Williamsburg,  and  candy  sales  are  planned  as 
upcoming  events. 

Tonya  Little,  secretary 
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MULBERRY'S  HISTORIANS,  Mulberry  School,  North  Wilkes- 
boro 

This  new  club  was  formed  in  early  September  and  already 
has  a  number  of  events  scheduled.  Members  sponsored  a 
Halloween  dance  on  October  28  and  plan  to  visit  Chinqua- 
Penn  Plantation  near  Reidsville. 

Lisa  Johnson,  secretary 

WENTWORTH  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Wentworth 

School,  Wentworth 

Last  spring  the  Wentworth  Junior  Historians  sponsored  a 
North  Carolina  Heritage  Fair  at  their  school.  The  fair  in- 
cluded craft  demonstrations,  a  diorama  of  the  Battle  of 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  and  displays  of  fourth-  and  eighth- 
grade  history  projects.  In  early  fall,  the  club  helped  with  the 
opening  of  the  historic  Wright  Tavern  in  Wentworth.  On 
permanent  display  at  the  tavern  will  be  a  model  of  the  build- 
ing built  by  junior  historian  David  Lowe.  Congressman 
Richardson  Preyer  spoke  at  the  opening  ceremonies  and  the 
Guilford  Militia  performed. 

Tammy  Holder,  secretary 

RAMBLIN'  RAMS,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet 

The  Ramblin'  Rams,  composed  of  students  from  grades  7 
through  9  is  the  largest  club  at  Hamlet  Junior  High  School. 
Out  of  788  students  at  the  school,  150  are  junior  historians. 
Members  are  required  to  maintain  a  B  average  in  history  and 
a  C  average  in  all  other  courses.  Field  trips  to  Tryon  Palace 
in  New  Bern  and  the  C.S.S.  Neuse  in  Kinston  are  planned.  In 
December,  club  members  will  sell  Christmas  cards  as  one  of 
the  Ramblin'  Rams  fund-raising  projects. 

Anne  S.  Canipe,  adviser 


Craft  demonstration  at  the  North 
Carolina  Heritage  Fair  sponsored  by  the 
Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians. 


EAST  LEE  JUNIOR  CARDINALS,  East  Lee  Junior  High  School, 
Sanford 

The  East  Lee  Junior  Cardinals  met  on  October  13  for  the  first 
club  meeting  of  the  year.  The  seventeen  members  present 
heard  Mrs.  Alice  Garrison  of  the  Lee  County  Historical 
Society  present  a  program  on  genealogy. 

Laura  Bowling,  secretary 

J.  B.  PAGE  SUPER  TAR  HEELS,  J.  B.  Page  Elementary  School, 
Belmont 

This  fourth-grade  chapter  of  junior  historians  met  on  Octo- 
ber 20  to  elect  officers  for  the  1980-1981  school  year.  New 
officers  are  Richard  Harris,  president;  Adrian  Bailey,  vice- 
president;  Deepa  Patel,  secretary;  Beth  Robinson,  assistant 
secretary;  Christel  Schultz,  photographer;  Claudette  Byrd 
and  Patty  Queen,  assistant  photographers;  and  Kathy  Rash, 
treasurer.  Club  advisers  are  Mrs.  Lillie  B.  Dial  and  Mr.  D.  P. 
Walker. 

Deepa  Patel,  secretary 


Diorama  of  the  Battle  of  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge,  1776.  Displayed  during 
the  North  Carolina  Heritage  Fair  spon- 
sored by  the  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians. 
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Excavation  means  digging  out 
or  uncovering.  In  regard  to 
archaeology,  excavations  are 
careful  searches  for  buried 
objects  that  relate  to  a  former 
occupant  of  a  site. 


FIVE  TEENAGERS  HISTORY  CLUB,  Eastern  N.C.  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Wilson 

Club  members  at  the  Eastern  N.C.  School  for  the  Deaf  hope 
to  visit  Europe  as  a  project  sponsored  by  their  junior  his- 
torian club.  Also  planned  is  a  contest  to  design  a  seal  for  the 
school.  Officers  for  the  Five  Teenagers  History  Club  are 
Bobby  Shealy,  president;  Gina  Little,  vice-president;  Debbie 
Floyd,  secretary;  and  Rudy  Croom,  treasurer.  President 
Bobby  Shealy  and  Vice-President  Gina  Little  participated  in 
the  archaeological  excavations  at  the  Fayetteville  Arsenal 
and  Armory. 

Debbie  Floyd,  secretary 


The  officers  of  the  Five  Teenagers  History  Club.  Left 
to  right:  Bobby  Shealy,  Gina  Little,  Debbie  Floyd,  and 
Rudy  Croom. 


CANDLER  CITIZENSHIP  CLUB,  Candler  Elementary  School, 
Candler 

On  September  19,  twenty-two  members  of  the  Candler  Citi- 
zenship Club  met,  elected  officers,  and  planned  activities  for 
the  coming  year.  New  officers  are  Billy  Banks,  president; 
Shane  Parris,  vice-president;  Nathan  Johnson,  secretary; 
Mark  Smathers,  treasurer;  and  Donnie  Swafford,  sergeant 
at  arms. 

E.  Nelson  Kelly,  adviser 


JUNIOR  JAYCEES,  South  View  Junior  High  School,  Hope  Mills 
The  Junior  Jaycees  are  planning  a  number  of  trips  to  historic 
sites  across  North  Carolina  this  year.  These  include  Old 
Salem,  Raleigh,  the  Albemarle  Sound  region,  and  the  Outer 
Banks.  A  number  of  committees  were  appointed  at  the  Octo- 
ber 24  meeting,  and  plans  were  made  to  acquire  junior  his- 
torian shirts  with  the  names  of  club  members  on  the  back. 

Ronnie  Godbolt,  adviser 
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YADKINVILLE  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Yadkinville 

School,  Yadkinville 

The  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  continue  to  work 
on  the  old  Yadkin  County  Jail.  A  new  roof  and  floor  have  al- 
ready been  completed.  All  club  members  have  days  assigned 
to  them  to  work  at  the  jail.  On  October  17  the  club  made  its 
annual  trip  to  Raleigh. 

Lloyd  Pardue,  adviser 


WARREN  PATRIOTS,  Warren  Academy,  Warrenton 

On  September  19  the  Warren  Patriots  met  and  elected  club 
officers  and  members  to  serve  on  a  publicity  and  scrapbook 
committee.  A  constitution  for  the  club  was  drawn  up  and 
plans  made  for  a  field  trip  to  Nags  Head  and  Manteo. 

Randy  Bright,  adviser 


THE  ADVENTURERS,  Swansboro  Junior  High  School,  Swans- 
boro 

The  first  club  meeting  of  the  Adventurers  was  devoted  to 
discussing  the  junior  historian  program,  club  policies,  parlia- 
mentary law,  and  club  dues.  Officers  were  elected  and 
several  possible  projects  were  discussed.  Several  club  mem- 
bers plan  to  submit  articles  to  TH)H  magazine. 

Johnell  H.  Respass,  adviser 


□ 


COUNTY  BY  COUNTY— PART  VIII 

Shirlyn  Ratcliff 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 

A  continuation  of  a  region-by-region  study  of  North  Carolina 
based  upon  seventeen  multicounty  areas.  Facts  about  these  areas 
are  outlined  for  junior  historians  as  a  stimulus  to  further  study. 


REGION  H 

Pee  Dee 


Total  Land  Area — 

46.  Anson 

47.  Montgomery 

48.  Moore 

49.  Richmond 


3b 


Population  Density  (Per  Sq.  Mi.) 

1960  54.2 
1970  55.3 

Urban-Rural  Population— 1970 

Urban  19.1  percent 

Rural  80.9  percent 


THE  COUNTIES: 
ANSON 

Named  for — Lord  George  Anson,  an  English 
admiral 

Formation — 1750,  from  Bladen 
County  Seat— Wadesboro 

MONTGOMERY 

Named  for — Gen.  Richard  Montgomery  who 
died  in  the  Battle  of  Quebec  Dec.  31,  1775 
Formation — 1779  from  Anson 
County  Seat — Troy 


MOORE 

Named  for — Alfred  Moore,  Brunswick  Coun- 
ty native,  Revolutionary  War  hero,  and  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  (1799- 
1804) 

Formation— 1784,  from  Cumberland 
County  Seat — Carthage 

RICHMOND 

Named  for — Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, advocate  of  the  American  cause  in  the 
British  Parliament 
Formation — 1779,  from  Anson 
County  Seat — Rockingham 


NATURAL  LANDMARKS: 

(Locate  these  on  a  state  highway  map) 


Rivers 

Pee  Dee 

Rocky 

Uwharrie 

Yadkin 

Little 

Lakes 

Lake  Tillery 
Blewett  Falls 


MOUNTAINS 

Uwharrie  Mountains — Highest  point  does  not 
exceed  1,800  feet;  however,  this  range  is  con- 
sidered much  older  than  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  the  Black  Mountains,  and  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Theories  are  that  the  range  could  be  as 
old  as  500  million  years  (Cambrian  period)  and 
are  remnants  of  the  Ocoee  Mountains  which 
had  peaks  as  high  as  20,000  feet. 

PRODUCTS: 

Textiles,  lumber,  grain  derivatives,  fertilizer,  sand  and  gravel, 
peaches,  poultry,  dairy  products,  tobacco,  textiles,  pyrophyllite 
(talc),  clay,  and  pottery. 


HISTORICAL  INTEREST: 

The  abandoned  town  of  Sneedsborough  was  in  southeastern 
Anson  County.  It  was  laid  out  in  1795  and  later  was  a  part  of 
Archibald  D.  Murphey's  plan  for  internal  improvements.  Mur- 
phey's  plan  was  that  his  Lumber  River  Canal  Company,  1816, 
would  connect  the  Pee  Dee  and  Cape  Fear  rivers  by  way  of  the 
Lumber  River  and  divert  cotton  and  tobacco  trade  of  the  Pee  Dee 


section  to  the  port  of  Smithville  (now  Southport).  Sneedsborough 
was  to  become  "the  great  Town  of  the  Peedee."  The  town  was  laid 
out  on  lands  of  Richard  L.  Edgeworth  and  named  in  honor  of  his 
father's  second  wife,  Honora  Sneyd,  also  beloved  of  Major  John 
Andre  who  was  hanged  for  treason  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Knox  Tavern,  widely  known,  was  here  and  the  building 
survived  until  1929.  John  J.  McRae,  governor  of  Mississippi  from 
1854  to  1858,  was  born  here.  The  town  declined  after  about  thirty 
years. 


Town  Creek  Indian  Mound  (Montgomery)  is  a  state  historic  site 
of  fifty-three  acres  containing  an  excavated  and  restored  Indian 
mound  dating  from  the  early  sixteenth  century.  Audiovisual  and 
archaeological  exhibits  are  contained  within  a  visitor  center. 

Since  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  a  small  area  of  Moore  County 
— and  a  bit  of  Randolph  County — has  been  noted  for  its  potter 
families,  descendants  of  Staffordshire,  England,  potters.  Well- 
known  family  names  include  Cole,  Chriscoe,  Craven,  Luck, 
McNeill,  Owen,  and  Teague.  Members  of  several  of  these  families 
still  make  pottery  in  the  area  settled  by  their  ancestors,  near  an 
abundance  of  gray  and  red  clays.  (For  additional  reading,  see 


"Traditional  Pottery  Making  in  the  Piedmont,"  pp.  22-29,  Winter  The  temple  mound  at  Town  Creek. 

1978,  TH]H). 

Hamlet  (Richmond)  is  an  important  railroad  center  with  mainte- 
nance shops,  a  hump  classification  yard,  and  other  railroading 
facilities. 

PEOPLE: 

Charles  W.  Harris  of  Anson  County  was  the  first  mathematics 
teacher  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  He  is  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  in 
the  former  town  of  Sneedsborough. 

Dr.  Hugh  Hammond  Bennett,  Anson  County,  was  known  as  the 
"father  of  soil  conservation."  He  was  a  U.S.  Dept.  of  Argiculture 
chemist  and  in  1933  he  became  chief  of  Soil  Erosion  Service,  U.S. 
Dept.  of  the  Interior.  He  was  also  first  chief  of  the  Soil  Erosion 
Conservation  Service.  The  Bennett  plan  of  soil  erosion  control 
was  first  put  into  effect  in  Anson  County  and  adapted  throughout 
the  nation.  He  died  in  1960  after  having  gained  worldwide  acclaim. 

Col.  Leonidas  L.  Polk,  Anson  County,  was  a  leader  of  the  national 
Farmer's  Alliance,  founder  in  1886  of  the  Alliance's  Progressive 
Farmer  magazine,  and  the  state's  first  commissioner  of  agriculture. 
He  aided  in  the  founding  of  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh;  Meredith  College,  Raleigh;  and  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tennessee.  Had  he  not  died  in  1892  at  the  age  of  55,  he 
might  have  received  the  Populist  Party  nomination  for  the 
nation's  president.  The  home  in  which  he  was  born,  and  the  home 
in  which  he  lived  in  Raleigh,  still  stand. 
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This  is  our  final  issue  of  TH]H  for  the  1980-1981  school  year. 
The  topic  for  this  issue  is  "Transportation  in  North  Carolina." 
Methods  of  transportation  have  undergone  great  changes  from 
the  pre-history  of  the  American  Indian  to  the  present.  Articles  in 
this  issue  include  plank  roads,  early  airmail  service,  and  blockade- 
running.  Each  topic  represents  only  one  particular  aspect  of  trans- 
portation history  in  North  Carolina.  We  hope  that  you  will  not 
only  enjoy  reading  and  discussing  this  issue  but  that  you  will  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  state's  excellent  transportation  facili- 
ties and  see  more  of  North  Carolina  during  the  summer  vacation 
period. 

The  association  is  looking  forward  to  a  record  turnout  during 
the  Awards  Day  program,  May  18-19,  on  the  campus  of  Peace 
College  in  Raleigh.  Early  signs  indicate  that  more  junior  historians 
will  attend  the  two-day  event  this  year  than  any  previous  Awards 
Day  in  the  association's  history.  All  junior  historians  are  invited 
and  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  program.  Interesting  work- 
shops, guest  speakers,  good  fellowship,  and  the  announcement  of 
contest  winners  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  to  attend.  Should  you 
be  unable  to  come,  however,  you  may  read  all  about  Awards  Day 
1981  in  the  coming  fall  issue. 

The  staff  participated  in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Social  Studies 
Conference  in  Fayetteville  on  February  19-20.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
visit  and  socialize  with  many  of  our  advisers  at  the  meeting.  A 
highlight  of  the  conference  was  the  presentation  of  "Listen!  The 
Statue  Speaks"  by  junior  historians  from  LeRoy  Martin  Junior 
High  School  in  Raleigh.  Their  play  on  the  life  of  Judge  Thomas 
Ruffin  was  both  a  first-place  winner  at  National  History  Day  and 
the  1980  THJHA  contest.  Their  performance  was  enjoyed  by  all 
conference  participants. 

Themes  for  next  year's  issues  are  listed  below,  with  the  date 
that  articles  are  due  in  the  THJHA  offices  in  parenthesis.  (Articles 
could  be  prepared  by  junior  historians  this  summer.) 


Fall         "AWARDS  DAY  1981" 
Winter    "LOCAL  HISTORY" 
Spring  "COMMUNICATIONS" 


(September  l) 
(November  1) 
(February  1) 


The  association's  staff  would  like  to  thank  those  club  members 
who  submitted  articles  for  publication  this  school  year.  All  junior 
historians  are  invited  to  submit  material  for  possible  publication  in 
TH]H.  Advisers,  however,  are  requested  to  review  the  work  of 
their  students  before  the  material  is  mailed  to  the  association's 
office. 

For  many  junior  historians  the  close  of  the  1980-1981  school 
year  signals  the  end  of  their  involvement  in  the  junior  history 
program.  We  salute  our  older  junior  historians  and  wish  them 
much  success  in  the  future.  It  is  hoped  that  their  interest  in  the 
history  of  North  Carolina  will  continue  to  grow  and  develop.  To 
all  advisers  and  students,  we  wish  you  a  good  summer  and  look 
forward  to  seeing  many  of  you  again  in  the  fall  of  1981.  □ 


Definitions 

Some  words  appearing 
within  THJH  articles  are 
defined  in  nearby  margin 
space.  These  definitions 
are  intended  to  give  only 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
it  has  been  used  in  the  ad- 
joining copy. 
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Cover 

Transportation  is  the  theme  of  this  issue  of  TH)H. 
Inside  you  will  find  articles  by  junior  historians,  museum 
researchers,  docents,  and  others  on  the  various  ways 
that  North  Carolinians  have  transported  themselves  and 
their  property.  One  article  tells  of  traveling  medicine 
shows — an  early  form  of  the  commercial.  You  will  also 
read  about  some  of  the  problems  that  had  to  be  solved  in 
developing  a  statewide  transportation  system. 

On  the  cover  of  this  issue  is  a  montage  or  combination 
of  pictures  that  show  various  kinds  of  transportation  in 
which  North  Carolinians  have  been  involved. 
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In  the  1830s  and  early  1840s,  railroads  started  to  dot  the 
countryside  of  the  eastern  United  States.  The  first  railroads  in 
North  Carolina  were  financed  only  by  private  companies,  but  later 
they  were  built  with  money  from  the  state  government. 

The  first  commercial  railroad  in  North  Carolina  was  the  Wil- 
mington and  Weldon  Railroad.  It  was  completed  in  1840.  At  that 
time,  the  161-mile  Wilmington  and  Weldon  was  the  longest  rail- 
road in  the  world! 

Construction  of  railroads  continued  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  1840s  and  1850s.  In  1861  progress  on  the  railroads  halted 
because  of  the  Civil  War.  One  track  was  going  to  be  extended 
westward  to  Tennessee.  There  were  plans  to  lay  track  for  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  through  Madison  County  and 
onward  to  Paint  Rock,  Tennessee.  Construction  stopped  within  a 
few  miles  of  Morganton  in  Burke  County,  N.C.  Soon  after  the 
war,  the  line  was  completed  to  Morganton.  It  was  then  built  to 
Marion  and  by  1873  reached  Old  Fort,  N.C. 

A  liquid  explosive  called  nitroglycerine  was  first  used  on  a 
part  of  track  called  Mud  Cut.  This  was  the  first  use  of  this  explo- 
sive in  the  South.  The  nitroglycerine  was  used  to  blast  a  path  for 
track  laid  through  a  mountain  pass.  The  mountain  pass  was 
named  Mud  Cut  because  convicts  went  down  each  day  and  dug 
out  the  mud  with  picks  and  shovels,  but  each  night  the  cut  filled 
again  with  mud.  An  old  engine  was  built  to  haul  out  the  mud. 
Finally,  men  and  machine  won,  and  the  cut  was  finished. 

The  construction  of  the  railroad  in  western  North  Carolina 


Robin  Hodshon 
Hillbilly  Hikers 
South  Toe  Elementary  School 
Burnsville 


Editor's  Note:  Some  sections  of  the  following  article  were  expanded  by  the  editor,  and 
additional  historical  material  was  provided. 
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was  very  costly  in  money  and  in  lives.  One  eleven-mile  section  of 
track  on  this  line  cost  $2,000,000  to  build.  More  than  400  men 
died  building  this  section.  Most  of  the  men  were  black  convicts. 

Other  portions  of  the  western  railroad  system  went  forward 
slowly.  Eventually,  the  railroad  connection  with  Tennessee  was 
completed,  and  extensions  were  made  southward  into  South 
Carolina  in  1908. 

In  1924  a  new  company,  Clinchfield  Railroad,  leased  most  of 
North  Carolina's  western  railway  for  999  years.  There  are  many 
tunnels  on  the  Clinchfield  line.  One  tunnel  on  the  line  is  over 
7,854  feet  long! 

Local  people  like  to  claim  that  the  railroad  system  in  western 
North  Carolina  had,  per  mile,  been  the  world's  most  costly  to 
build,  but  that  the  cost  had  been  worth  the  expense  since  the 
railroads  had  opened  up  the  state's  rough  mountain  country.  □ 


Sources: 

Van  Noppen,  Ina  W.  and  John  J.  Van  Noppen.  Western  North  Carolina  Since 
the  Civil  War.  Boone:  Appalachian  Consortium  Press,  1973. 

The  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  Chicago:  Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corpo- 
ration, 1974.  XII:  420-22. 

 XIV:  77-85. 

NORTH  CAROLINA'S  FIRST  RAILROAD 


Kathy  Buschman 
Museum  Docent 


After  the  War  of  1812,  Americans  realized  an  acute  need  for  a 
fast,  safe,  and  inexpensive  means  of  transportation  for  people  and 
goods.  The  leader  of  the  movement  in  North  Carolina  for  internal 
improvements  was  Archibald  D.  Murphey.  Murphey  proposed  a 
system  of  roads  and  canals  throughout  the  state  to  help  solve  this 
serious  problem.  The  state  legislature,  however,  allocated  only  a 
small  sum  for  investigating  Murphey's  proposals.  Times  were 
hard,  and  all  the  navigation  companies  that  had  been  previously 
formed  to  build  canals  went  bankrupt.  North  Carolina's  first 
attempt  to  solve  her  transportation  problems  ended  in  failure,  but 
the  invention  of  the  railroad  brought  new  hope. 

Between  1829  and  1833,  the  state  legislature  approved  the 
organization  of  five  railroad  companies.  The  last  of  these  five 
companies  was  the  first  to  build  a  railroad,  which  was  located  in 
Raleigh  and  was  called  the  Experimental  Railroad.  The  company 
was  chartered  in  1832,  and  its  railway  was  completed  on  January 
1,  1833. 

Capitol  is  a  building  in  which  a  Tne  Experimental  Railroad  was  built  to  haul  the  heavy  gran- 

state  legislature  meets.  ite  stone  from  a  quarry  just  outside  Raleigh  to  the  State  Capitol, 

(Continued  on  page  29) 


SPENCER  SHOPS: 
Keeping  the  Railroads  Running 

Larry  Misenheimer 
Assistant  Director 
Historic  Sites 


It  was  1894.  New  York  banker  and  financial  wizard  J.  P. 
Morgan  had  just  formed  a  new  railroad.  Soon  Southern  Railway 
Company  would  control  over  4,500  miles  of  track  stretching  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  Greenville,  Mississippi,  and  spreading  north 
and  westward  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  South  was 
growing,  and  Southern  Railway  would  transport  both  its  people 
and  the  textiles,  furniture,  iron,  and  coal  being  produced  in  this 
newly-industrialized  region. 

Morgan's  new  company  acquired  the  tracks,  equipment,  and 
repair  shops  of  the  bankrupt  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad. 
Much  of  the  equipment  was  in  bad  shape,  and  repairing  it  would 
not  be  a  simple  task.  It  was  the  "Steam  Age,"  and  the  average 
steam  locomotive  weighed  as  much  as  a  small  house  and  had 
thousands  of  parts.  Those  parts  had  to  fit  together  perfectly  for 
the  engine  to  function.  Railroad  repair  shops  needed  skilled 
employees,  complex  machinery,  and  large  buildings.  While  skilled 
labor  was  available,  the  repair  shops  that  Southern  inherited  from 
the  old  railroad  were  not  up  to  the  task. 

Plans  were  made  in  North  Carolina  to  replace  smaller  repair 
shops  in  Burlington,  Salisbury,  and  Charlotte  with  one  modern 
plant  located  somewhere  along  Southern's  main-line  tracks 
through  the  Piedmont.  Consulting  maps  and  charts,  Southern 
officials  chose  a  location  for  the  new  plant  in  the  Rowan  County 
countryside  outside  Salisbury,  a  location  halfway  between  Washing- 
ton and  Atlanta.  With  the  help  of  former  U.S.  Congressman  John 
Henderson,  Southern  Railway  bought  168  acres  of  land  there. 
One  hundred  acres  were  allotted  for  the  repair  shops  and  the  rest 
for  house  lots  to  be  sold  to  railroad  employees.  The  shops  were 
named  for  Southern's  president,  Samuel  Spencer.  Two  new 
towns  grew  up  around  the  shops.  They  also  bore  his  name- 
Spencer  and  East  Spencer. 

Construction  of  the  first  shop  buildings  began  in  1896.  The 
structures  were  built  of  iron,  steel,  granite,  brick,  and  cement  and 
were  virtually  fireproof.  Spencer  Shops  quickly  became  a  large 
industrial  complex.  It  grew  and  changed  over  the  years,  but  its 
purpose  remained  constant — to  keep  the  trains  running. 

Workers  performed  thousands  of  tasks  at  the  shops — every- 
thing from  the  relatively  simple  job  of  replacing  a  boxcar's  1,000- 
pound  wheel-and-axle  unit  to  forging  huge  new  parts  for  a  steam 
locomotive.  By  1932  the  shop  employees  were  performing  "light 
repairs"  on  about  seventy-five  locomotives  each  day,  while  also 
turning  out  one  completely  rebuilt  locomotive  daily.  Such  locomo- 
tives were  completely  dismantled,  repaired,  and  reassembled  in  the 
shops. 
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The  railway  yards  beside  the  shops  were  equally  busy.  By  the 
early  1940s,  over  twenty  passenger  trains  and  about  two  dozen 
freight  trains  rolled  out  of  the  yards  each  day.  Here,  at  the  largest 
rail-freight  transfer  operation  in  the  entire  South,  workers 
repacked  and  shifted  250  to  300  complete  boxcar  loads  of  freight 
every  twenty-four  hours.  It  took  over  2,000  employees  to  operate 
Spencer  Shops,  and  many  of  these  people  lived  either  in  Spencer 
or  "across  the  tracks"  in  East  Spencer.  Spencer  also  became  the 
home  of  many  of  the  engineers  and  other  crew  members  who  ran 
Southern's  trains.  Railroad  men  everywhere  knew  about  Spencer. 

In  1941  Southern  became  the  first  railroad  in  the  nation  to 
put  a  diesel-electric  locomotive  into  regular  freight-hauling  ser- 
vice. The  diesel  proved  to  be  safer,  more  powerful,  and  more 
efficient  than  the  steam  locomotive.  The  new  engine  also  doomed 
Spencer  Shops.  By  the  late  1940s  Southern  had  run  its  last  steam 
train,  and  diesels  did  not  need  the  huge  cranes,  forges,  and  metal- 
working  machinery  at  the  shops.  In  fact,  diesels  did  not  need 
anything  very  big.  Repairs  could  be  performed  in  much  smaller 
quarters.  Spencer  had  belonged  to  the  Steam  Age,  and  that  age 
had  passed. 

The  main  section  of  the  shops  was  closed  in  1960.  Portions  of 
the  roundhouse  and  fueling  facilities  were  converted  at  that  time      Roundhouse  is  a  circular 
to  diesel  operations.  The  rail  yard,  by  now  without  much  pas-       building  in  which  locomotives 
senger  train  activity,  was  still  used  for  assembling  freight  trains,      are  stored  and  rePaired 
but  most  of  the  shop  buildings  were  left  vacant.  Some  of  the 
smaller  buildings  were  sold,  dismantled  by  the  buyers,  and  erected 
elsewhere. 

As  the  1970s  began,  the  Southern  Railway  Company  decided 
it  was  time  to  modernize  its  yard  operations.  A  new  electronically 
controlled  railway  yard  was  planned  for  Linwood,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Spencer.  The  new  yard  included  diesel  facilities,  so 
Spencer  Shops  would  be  of  no  further  use.  The  company  there- 
fore made  plans  to  bulldoze  the  remaining  shop  buildings. 

Meanwhile,  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History  of  the 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources  was  in  a  quandry.  While  its  job 
is  to  preserve  important  facets  of  North  Carolina's  history,  the 
Archives  and  History  Division  could  do  little  where  transporta- 
tion history  was  concerned.  Neither  the  Museums  Section  of  the 
division  nor  the  State  Historic  Sites  Section  had  enough  space  to 
store  or  display  more  than  a  few  small  artifacts  from  the  state's 
transportation  past.  The  division  could  not  accept  any  gift  as  large 
as  an  airplane  or  a  railroad  car.  Even  if  display  space  could  be 
found,  how  could  such  large  items  be  repaired  and  restored? 
Important  parts  of  North  Carolina's  history  would  simply  disap- 
pear unless  something  were  done. 

In  1976  the  division  learned  about  Southern  Railway's  plan  to 
demolish  Spencer  Shops.  An  alternative  plan  was  offered  to  the 
company  by  the  division.  Instead  of  tearing  down  Spencer's  his- 
toric buildings,  perhaps  they  could  be  reused  to  tell  North  Caroli- 
na's transportation  story.  Nowhere  else  in  the  state  was  there  a 
more  important  transportation  history  site  than  Spencer  Shops, 
and  nowhere  else  were  there  useable  equipment  and  buildings  big 
enough  to  house  and  restore  transportation  artifacts  to  running 
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condition.  The  plan  was  accepted.  In  1978  and  1979,  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  appropriated  state  funds  to  begin 
restoring  the  shop  buildings,  and  Southern  Railway  generously 
donated  over  fifty-four  acres  of  land  and  all  the  remaining  shop 
structures  to  the  state.  In  the  summer  of  1980,  a  site  visitor  center 
was  opened  in  what  was  once  Spencer  Shops'  master  mechanic's 
office. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  at  Spencer  Shops.  Large 
buildings  must  be  repaired  and  made  weathertight.  Artifacts  must 
be  collected  and  restored.  With  the  help  of  Transportation  History 
Corporation,  a  citizens'  group,  steam  and  diesel  locomotives, 
automobiles,  trucks,  special  railroad  cars,  and  even  an  old  motor- 
bike already  have  been  acquired  for  the  site.  Southern  Railway  has 
donated  additional  repair  equipment.  When  site  development  is 
completed,  many  of  these  artifacts  will  be  in  operating  condition. 


Spencer  Shops  workers  repairing  the  driving  gears  of  a  locomotive.  The  Shops  at  one  time  employed  over  2,000 
people. 
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Bays  are  compartments  or 
sections. 


A  Future  Trip  to  Historic  Spencer  Shops 

Imagine  yourself  visiting  Historic  Spencer  Shops  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future.  Your  first  stop  is  Barber  Junction  Station,  a 
historic  railroad  passenger  station  and  the  only  site  building  not 
originally  a  part  of  the  shops.  At  this  turn-of-the-century  depot 
you  purchase  your  site  admission  ticket  and  wait  for  the  special 
transportation  that  will  take  you  to  the  other  end  of  the  shops' 
largest  buildings,  arriving  near  the  roundhouse.  This  semicircular 
building  has  thirty-seven  bays,  each  large  enough  to  house  an 
entire  locomotive.  At  the  open  center  of  the  roundhouse  is  a 
100-foot  turntable.  During  your  visit,  a  steam-powered  switch 
engine  enters  the  turntable  from  an  outside  track.  The  turntable 
rotates  until  its  tracks  line  up  with  those  leading  to  one  of  the 
roundhouse  bays,  and  the  locomotive  chugs  into  the  building.  The 
roundhouse  contains  not  only  railroad  artifacts  but  also  antique 
automobiles,  wagons,  trucks,  buses,  and  other  artifacts.  Accom- 
panying exhibits  and  displays  explain  to  you  how  these  artifacts 
worked  and  what  parts  they  played  in  the  state's  transportation 
history. 

Beyond  the  roundhouse  are  other  special  buildings,  including 
the  sand  house,  the  wheel-balancing  shed,  and  the  oil  house.  Also 
in  this  area  are  two  trackside  passenger  platforms.  Every  half  hour 
or  so  a  small  locomotive  pulling  several  passenger  cars  arrives  at 
one  of  these  platforms.  You  can  buy  a  ticket,  board  the  train,  and 
tour  the  site  by  rail.  The  train  backs  and  switches  tracks  many 
times  on  its  trip  through  the  shop  yard,  and  at  one  point  it  travels 
through  one  of  the  site  buildings. 

Your  train  trip  now  ends  where  it  began.  Walking  back 
toward  Barber  Junction  Station,  you  reach  the  flue  shop,  once 
used  in  repairing  the  large  metal  pipes  carrying  heat  from  a  steam 
locomotive's  firebox  to  its  boiler.  Now  the  flue  shop  is  a  museum 
devoted  to  the  history  of  both  Spencer  Shops  and  the  people  who 
worked  here.  At  the  museum  you  can  meet  and  talk  with  some  of 
the  retired  railroad  workers  about  their  experiences  in  the  shops. 

Across  the  tracks  from  the  flue  shop  is  the  largest  building  on 
the  site — the  back  shop.  The  building  gets  its  name  from  being  at 
the  "back"  of  the  shops'  complex  and  away  from  the  main-line 
tracks.  The  back  shop  is  as  long  as  two  football  fields,  and  the  floor 
of  the  building  is  large  enough  to  hold  twenty-seven  locomotives. 
It  now  contains  railroad  and  other  large  artifacts,  such  as  trucks 
and  aircraft.  Not  only  are  these  items  on  display;  some  are  being 
repaired  and  restored  with  the  help  of  the  back  shop's  giant 
cranes.  You  can  watch  this  activity  either  from  the  main  floor  or 
from  a  balcony  two  stories  above  the  floor. 

There  are  other  buildings,  large  and  small,  at  Spencer,  but  one 
is  rather  special — the  powerhouse.  In  its  heyday,  this  building  and 
the  coal  it  used  provided  all  the  energy  necessary  to  operate  the 
shops.  Although  the  equipment  in  the  powerhouse  no  longer 
operates,  most  of  it  is  still  in  place.  Coal  bins  outside  the  building 
fed  the  two-story  high  boilers  that  once  supplied  all  the  steam 
used  to  heat  shop  buildings,  clean  greasy  equipment,  and  furnish 
power  to  drive  the  shop  machinery.  Displays  in  the  powerhouse 
provide  helpful  explanations  on  how  the  equipment  in  the  build- 
ing worked. 
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Among  your  other  activities  as  a  visitor  to  the  Historic 
Spencer  Shops  of  the  future,  you  might  ride  in  a  1920  delivery 
truck,  sit  in  the  engineer's  seat  of  a  diesel  locomotive  (and  find  out 
why  the  proper  name  for  this  locomotive  is  "diesel-electric"), 
operate  a  five-ton  crane,  or  find  out  how  much  muscle  power  it 
takes  to  operate  a  railroad-track  switch  or  a  boxcar  hand  brake. 
There  will  be  opportunities  to  understand  not  just  the  machinery 
of  transportation  but  also  what  these  machines  meant  to  the 
people  who  worked  with  them  and  how  they  affected  their  lives. 
Historic  Spencer  Shops  will  offer  you  the  chance  to  experience 
North  Carolina's  transportation  history.  □ 


A  BRIDGE  MADE 
OF 

WHISKEY  BARRELS 


Eliminate  means  to  do  away 
with. 


Barges  are  large  boats  used  to 
transport  goods  on  inland 
waterways. 

Staples  are  things  that  are 
needed  and  used  constantly  by 
many  people. 


Richard  Skinner 
Kilcocanen 
Perquimans  High  School 
Hertford 


In  1784  the  citizens  of  Hertford  and  Winfall  decided  to  build  a 
bridge  between  the  two  towns.  They  saw  a  need  for  a  better 
connection  between  Phelps  Point,  the  ferry  dock  in  Hertford,  and 
Bear  Garden,  a  point  protruding  into  the  Perquimans  River  from 
Winfall.  The  bridge  would  then  eliminate  the  need  for  a  ferry. 

Work  began  a  few  months  later  and  construction  was  soon 
completed.  The  bridge  floated  upon  whiskey  barrels  that  had  been 
donated  by  various  merchants  in  the  area.  The  middle  section  of 
the  bridge  was  hinged  so  that  boats  and  barges  could  pass  through 
easily. 

At  this  time  in  Hertford's  past,  the  town  was  not  only  the 
county  seat  but  also  a  center  of  regional  trade.  There  was  frequent 
traffic  of  barges  bringing  lumber  and  food  staples  to  the  towns- 
people. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  first  floating  bridge  was  destroyed 
by  Confederate  forces  to  delay  advancing  Federal  troops.  A  second 
bridge  was  then  constructed  but  was  replaced  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  an  iron  bridge. 

Many  boats  docked  next  to  the  Floating  Bridge,  which  served 
not  only  as  a  connection  between  Hertford  and  its  surrounding 
communities,  but  as  an  important  part  of  Hertford's  history.  □ 


Sources: 

Newby,  W.  G.  Town  of  Hertford  Bicentennial:  1758-1958.  New  Bern:  Owen 
G.  Dunn  Co.,  1958. 

Winslow,  Ellen  Goode  Rawlings.  History  of  Perquimans  County.  Raleigh: 
Edwards  and  Broughton,  1931. 
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North  Carolina  and  the  First  Airplane 


Scott  Wilson 
South  Toe  Elementary  Schoi 
Hillbilly  Hikers 
Burnsville 


Gliders  are  aircraft  similar  to 
airplanes,  but  without  engines. 


Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  invented  and  built  the  first  suc- 
cessful airplane.  The  two  brothers  made  the  world's  first  flight  in 
a  power-driven  machine  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.C.,  on  December  17, 
1903.  As  pilot,  Orville  Wright  flew  the  plane  120  feet  and  stayed  in 
the  air  for  12  seconds.  Both  men  made  three  more  flights  that  day 
with  Wilbur  making  the  longest  run  of  852  feet  in  59  seconds. 

The  Wright  brothers  began  to  design  their  power  airplane  in 
1902.  By  that  time,  they  had  already  learned  a  great  deal  about 
flight  through  experiments  with  gliders.  They  completed  their 
new  flying  machine  for  less  than  $1000  by  the  fall  of  1903.  The 
wings  of  the  aircraft  were  40V2  feet  long.  The  total  weight  of  the 
plane,  including  the  pilot,  was  about  750  pounds.  The  brothers 
also  designed  and  built  the  gasoline  engine  that  was  used  in  the 
plane. 

Wilbur  and  Orville  went  to  Kitty  Hawk  to  test  their  flyer  in 
September  of  1903,  but  many  bad  storms  and  minor  problems 
with  the  plane  made  them  wait  to  test  it  until  December  17.  They 
were  not  surprised  when  their  plane  actually  flew,  because  they 
were  so  sure  of  their  calculations.  Only  five  other  people  wit- 
nessed the  flight. 

This  first  airplane  is  now  on  display  in  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  basic  flight  principles 
applied  to  the  Wright  Flyer  are  used  in  each  airplane  that  is  flown 
today. 


j\      The  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  Chicago:  Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corpo- 
ration, 1974,  XII:  420-422. 


THJH  STUDENT  CONTRIBUTORS 


Richard  Skinner  Scott  Wilson 

Kilcocanen  Hillbilly  Hikers 

Perquimans  High  School  South  Toe  Elementary  School 

"A  Bridge  Made  of  Whiskey  Barrels"  "North  Carolina  and  the  First  Airplane" 


Robin  Hodshon 
Hillbilly  Hikers 
South  Toe  Elementary  School 
"Railroads  in  the  Mountains" 


National  History  Day  Exhibit 


National  History  Day  1980  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  exhibit 
at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  Displayed  were  certifi- 
cates and  medals  won  by  junior  historians  from  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  for  their  group  performance,  "Listen! 
The  Statue  Speaks,"  and  a  model  of  the  Wright  Flyer  entitled, 
"Brothers  Conquer  the  Air"  by  non-junior  historian  Gregory 
Hartman  of  Welcome  Elementary  School  in  Lexington.  The  theme 
for  National  History  Day  1980  was  "The  Individual  in  History." 
The  1981  theme  is  "Work  and  Leisure  in  History." 

For  more  information  on  National  History  Day  1980,  see  the 
fall  issue  of  THJH,  33-34. 


Shirlyn  Ratcliff 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 

Following  the  American  Revolution,  settlers  made  new  trails 
into  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina.  From  their  new  com- 
munities, the  farmers  and  craftsmen  faced  the  problem  of  moving 
their  marketable  goods  to  the  coast  and  on  to  northern  markets. 

Inland  routes  such  as  the  Yadkin  Trail  carried  goods  in  wag- 
ons to  Fayetteville.  Most  trips  took  almost  three  weeks  over 
rugged  trails  to  get  to  the  small  river  town.  From  Fayetteville, 
steam-driven  paddle  wheelers  transported  the  goods  down  the 
Cape  Fear  River  to  docks  in  Wilmington. 

The  eastern  waterways  were  a  speedy  route  for  the  goods 
that  got  that  far,  but  more  roads  and  railroads  were  needed  in  the 
piedmont  region.  These  needs  were  expressed  by  Governor  Wil- 
liam A.  Graham  to  the  1848-1849  General  Assembly: 

A  man  who  is  obligated  to  transport  in  wagons 
over  no  better  roads  than  ours,  a  distance  varying 
from  sixty  to  fifty  miles  at  a  speed  of  twenty-five 
miles  a  day,  can  no  more  contend  for  profits  with 
him  who  has  the  advantage  of  a  railway  or  good 
navigation,  than  can  the  spinning  wheel  contend 
with  the  cotton  mill.1 

Railroads,  however,  were  much  more  costly  to  build.  Attention 
was  therefore  turned  to  roads. 

Areas  in  North  Carolina  that  had  a  marshy  terrain  made 
traveling  very  difficult.  As  a  result,  the  "corduroy  road"  was 
developed.  The  earliest  corduroy  roads  were  made  of  logs  placed 
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crosswise  over  marshy  terrain.  These  roads  were  unstable  and 
provided  bone-jarring  transportation.  In  1836  in  Canada,  the 
plank  road  was  devised.  Flat  wooden  planks  were  laid  closely  to 
make  a  firm  roadbed.  This  idea  proved  both  inexpensive  to  build 
and  profitable  to  operate,  which  convinced  North  Carolinians  to 
copy  the  idea.  Both  railway  and  plank  road  bills  were  passed  by  the 
state  legislature  on  January  27,  1849. 

The  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Company  received 
$200,000  working  capital,  with  an  allowance  for  an  increase  to 
$300,000.  The  remaining  funds  were  to  be  raised  through  the  sale 
of  private  bonds  at  fifty  dollars  per  share. 

The  company  was  given  very  liberal  powers  as  to  right-of- 
ways  and  land  acquisition.  However,  construction  guidelines  were 
more  stringent,  specifying  that  "The  road  must  not  be  less  than 
ten  feet  or  more  than  twenty  feet  in  width  and  right-of-way  was 
100  feet."2 

Salisbury  was  the  first  choice  as  the  Piedmont's  link  with 
Fayetteville's  plank  road,  but  the  residents  preferred  the  railroad. 
As  a  result,  the  Moravians  of  Salem  were  persuaded  to  invest 
$26,500  in  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Company.  An 
additional  $50,000  was  raised  from  Fayetteville  investors. 

The  plank  road  was  started  October  4, 1849.  The  first  section 
from  Hay  Market  Square  to  Madison's  factory  is  now  known  as 
Murchison  Road.  It  is  named  for  the  team  boss  who  laid  1,000  feet 
of  road  a  day.  The  plank  roads  were  constructed  in  the  following 
manner: 

Crews  first  cleared  the  right-of-way  in  a  100  foot 
path.  This  was  then  graded  and  filled  as  necessary. 
The  road  was  then  opened  to  cart  and  wagon  traffic 
to  ensure  that  the  bed  settled  thoroughly. 

During  this  period  the  teams  concentrated  on 
cutting  trees,  which  were  so  plentiful  along  the 
route,  hewing  them  into  lumber  and  sawing  them 
into  planks.  Each  day  40,000  to  50,000  feet  of  plank 
was  turned  out  by  the  corporation's  five  steam- 
powered  sawmills. 

The  timbers,  called  stringers  or  sills,  were  six  to 
eight  inches  wide,  five  inches  thick,  and  as  long  as 
the  tree  was  tall.  They  were  laid  in  four  parallel 
shallow  trenches.  The  space  between  the  stringers 
was  packed  with  earth. 

Planks,  eight  feet  long,  nine  to  sixteen  inches 
wide  and  three  inches  thick,  were  laid  across  the 
stringers.  The  outer  edges  of  the  planks  were  ser- 
rated with  alternated  planks  jutting  out  three  to 
four  inches.  This  prevented  wagon  wheels  from 
forming  a  ditch  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  road. 
The  planks  were  not  nailed  or  spiked  to  the 
stringers. 

Once  the  planks  were  laid,  they  were  covered 
with  sand.  The  theory  was  that  wagon  wheels 
would  grind  sand  into  the  planks  therefore  making 
them  more  durable.  When  a  section  of  the  road  was 
completed,  it  was  opened  to  travelers. 


3.  Hewn  Plank  $oad- 


Graded  means  leveled  or 
smoothed. 


PLANK  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1850-60 


30,000  stringers  and  the  average  cost  of  the  entire 
construction  including  material  was  about  $1,400 
per  mile.  In  1853,  the  road  was  completed  as  far  as 
Salem  and  soon  afterwards  to  Bethania.3 

Toll  houses  were  spaced  eleven  miles  apart.  The  toll  was  "one 
cent  a  mile  for  a  man  on  horseback,  and  up  to  four  cents  a  mile  for  a 
wagon  and  four  horses.  The  toll  from  Salem  to  Fayetteville  for  a 
two-horse  team  was  $2.25."4  A  five  dollar  fine  was  imposed  on 
anyone  using  the  road  and  not  paying  the  toll.  The  company  hired 
collectors  to  patrol  the  road  and  look  for  offenders. 

Twenty  thousand  wagons  used  the  plank  roads  the  first  year. 
The  farmers  and  merchants  who  used  the  roads  doubled  their 
profits  by  getting  more  goods  to  northern  markets  in  less  amount 
of  time.  Land  value  along  the  roads  also  greatly  increased.  One 
5,000-acre  tract  sold  for  fourteen  cents  an  acre  before  the  road 
was  laid.  The  same  land  increased  to  two  dollars  an  acre  after  the 
road  was  constructed.  In  addition,  the  sawmill  industry  prospered 
due  to  the  amount  of  lumber  required  to  build  the  roads. 

Plank  roads  brought  cultural  changes.  Customs  of  dress  and 
manners  began  to  improve.  One  man  said  he  learned  that  "gravy" 
was  the  new  word  for  "sop"  after  visiting  a  cousin  along  the  plank 
road. 

The  plank  roads  enabled  farmers  to  go  to  market  in  bad 
weather,  which  freed  the  farmers  to  work  their  fields  in  good 
weather.  The  number  of  horses  used  for  a  trip  was  cut  in  half.  The 
smoother  roads  reduced  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  wagons.  The 
roads  were  only  one-lane  wide,  so  the  heavily-laden,  market- 
bound  wagons  had  the  right-of-way.  A  record  wagonload  of  6,200 
pounds  of  meal  and  lard  arrived  at  Fayetteville  in  July  of  1851. 

Forsyth  County  hay  was  one  of  the  more  important  commod-      Commodities  are  articles  for 
ities  to  travel  the  plank  roads.  Wheat,  flour,  tobacco,  cotton,  meat  sale 
products,  fruit,  dried  apples,  and  other  farm  produce  also  traveled 
the  plank  roads  to  market. 
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Stagecoaches  were  the  most  colorful  users  of  the  plank  road. 
The  highly  polished  coaches  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were 
pulled  by  teams  of  four  to  six  horses.  A  bugle  call  from  the  drivers 
drivers  announced  the  arrival  of  the  coaches.  The  people  would 
come  out  of  their  homes  to  see  them  pass.  Two  black  drivers,  Sam 
Ganett  and  Henry  C.  Davis,  were  well  known.  Both  men  took 
pride  in  their  driving  abilities  and  wearing  apparel.  They  wore  top 
hats,  high  boots,  and  fancy  coats.  All  this  added  to  the  splendor  of 
the  passing  stagecoaches. 

In  1854  tolls  from  the  road  totaled  $27,419.  After  that  year, 
tolls  declined.  The  railroad  serving  the  same  area  was  the  main 
reason  for  the  decline  of  the  plank  roads.  The  plank  roads  could 
not  compete  with  this  more  modern,  more  durable,  and  cheaper 
form  of  transportation.  After  the  Civil  War,  plank  roads  were  not 
maintained,  and  they  deteriorated. 

The  plank  road  is  now  history.  During  its  short  existence,  it 
did  much  to  expand  the  early  economy  of  the  Piedmont  region  of 
North  Carolina. 


Second  Psychological  Operations  Group,  Plank  Road  Revisited  (Fort  Bragg:  The 
Graphics  Department  of  the  1st  PSYOP  Bn.,  1971),  [2],  hereinafter  cited  as  2nd  P.O.G. 
Plank  Road  Revisited. 

22nd.  P.O.G.,  Plank  Road  Revisited,  [5]. 

32nd.  P.O.G.,  Plank  Road  Revisited,  [6]. 

42nd.  P.O.G.,  Plank  Road  Revisited,  [6-8]. 
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AIRMAIL  ARRIVES! 


Joe  A.  Mobley 
Researcher 

Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  Section 
Division  of  Archives  and  History 

Travel  by  airplane  has  advanced  a  long  way  since  the  days  in 
1903  when  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  launched  the  world's  first 
heavier-than-air  machine  on  the  windy  dunes  of  Kitty  Hawk. 
Most  North  Carolinians  today  recognize  their  state  as  the  birth- 
place of  airplane  flight,  but  many  citizens  do  not  know  that  North 
Carolina  played  a  significant  part  in  another  aspect  of  early  air 
transportation — the  delivery  of  airmail. 

Early  in  their  histories,  mail  delivery  and  airplane  flight  devel- 
oped romantic  reputations  for  being  adverturous  and  exciting.  In 
the  slogan  "the  mail  must  go  through"  there  is  "a  distant  memory 
of  the  dusty  riders  of  the  Pony  Express;  grizzle-bearded  stage- 
coach drivers  fingering  their  shotguns;  fearless  engineers  at  the 
throttle  of  the  fast  mail  train."1  The  airplane  further  drama- 
tized the  excitement  of  mail  delivery  with  the  image  of  the  "air  mail 
pilot,  leather-helmeted,  goggles  streaked  with  oil,  grimacing  out 
of  his  open  cockpit  into  the  stormy  sky."2 

Between  the  time  of  the  first  successful  flight  by  the  Wright 
brothers  in  1903  and  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  in  1914,  flying 
machines  were  improved  considerably.  During  World  War  I,  air- 
planes were  piloted  by  courageous  "knights  of  the  air"  who  battled 
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Gunboats  Chasing  a  Blockade-runner. 


Tom  Belton 
Executive  Secretary 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 


Editor's  Note:  One  of  the  more  interesting  modes  of  transportation  in 
the  history  of  North  Carolina  was  the  swift  blockade-runner.  Blockade- 
runners  operated  during  the  Civil  War.  They  were  ships  that  slipped 
through  enemy  lines  to  transport  supplies.  The  port  city  of  Wilmington 
became  one  of  the  Confederacy's  key  supply  centers.  The  existence  of 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  made  it  possible  to  move  military 
supplies  rapidly  from  the  Wilmington  docks  to  the  battlefield.  The  fol- 
lowing article  examines  briefly  the  port  of  Wilmington  and  an  ill-fated 
blockade-runner  bound  for  that  city. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  took  steps  to  order  a  complete  blockade  of  the 
coastline  of  the  newly  formed  Confederate  States  of  America,  a 
coastline  that  stretched  from  Virginia  around  to  Texas.  President 
Lincoln  hoped  that  a  blockade  would  economically  strangle  the 
rebelling  southern  states  and  force  them  to  rejoin  the  Union.  A 
great  challenge  faced  the  United  States  War  Department,  for  only 
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a  small  Union  navy  existed  to  patrol  over  4,000  miles  of  southern 
coastline. 

While  the  northern  half  of  the  nation  had  become  industrial 
in  scope,  the  southern  region  had  remained  largely  an  agricultural 
area  with  limited  skilled  labor.  For  this  reason,  the  economy  of  the 
region  forced  the  Confederacy  to  import  large  amounts  of  manu- 
factured goods  from  other  countries.  At  first  the  Union  blockade 
was  ineffective,  and  ships  regularly  entered  rebel  ports  with  car- 
goes that  ranged  from  gunpowder  to  silk.  Blockade-running 
became  a  quick  way  for  an  investor  to  make  a  large  return  on  his 
money  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Once  imported  cargo  reached  the 
safety  of  southern  soil,  it  often  could  be  sold  for  profits  greater 
than  1,000  percent  of  its  original  cost.  In  turn,  cotton  exports  from 
the  southern  states  could  be  sold  for  huge  sums  to  mills  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  not  unusual  for  a  ship's  owner  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  his  vessel  after  only  one  or  two  successful  blockade  runs. 
Not  until  the  closing  months  of  the  Civil  War  did  the  risks  from 
sinking  or  capture  make  blockade-running  an  impractical  adven- 
ture. 

Despite  the  South's  very  long  coastline,  there  were  only  a  few 
southern  ports  that  were  adequate  for  blockade-running.  Those 
ports  in  North  Carolina  were  located  at  New  Bern,  Beaufort,  and 
Wilmington.  While  all  three  possessed  the  needed  accessible  har- 
bors and  transportation  connections  with  inland  towns,  the  Wil- 
mington port  was,  by  far,  the  best  situated.  It  was  not  located  on 
the  coast  but  almost  thirty  miles  up  the  Cape  Fear  River.  This 
location  protected  the  wharfs  and  warehouses  from  attack,  so 
goods  could  be  loaded  and  unloaded  without  fear.  In  addition, 
there  were  two  approaches  to  the  Wilmington  port.  Each  offered  a 
great  amount  of  natural  protection  for  ships  entering  or  leaving 
the  channel.  These  approaches  were  also  guarded  by  heavy  guns 
located  at  Fort  Caswell  and  at  Fort  Fisher.  Once  goods  reached 
Wilmington,  they  could  be  moved  northward  by  rail  to  General 
Lee's  army  in  Virginia  or  by  boat  up  the  Cape  Fear  River  into  the 
interior  of  North  Carolina.  With  such  excellent  transportation 
facilities,  Wilmington  became  an  important  supply  line  for  the 
Confederacy. 

The  Modern  Greece  was  never  intended  for  such  a  dangerous 
mission  as  blockade-running.  She  was  constructed  in  an  English 
shipyard  in  1859  and  was  designed  to  haul  timber.  Most  blackade- 
runners  were  designed  to  enter  shallow  water  and  hug  the  coast- 
line for  protection.  The  Modern  Greece,  however,  weighed  over  752 
tons,  was  210  feet  in  length,  29  feet  across  and  had  a  draft  of  17 
feet  2  inches.  In  construction  and  size,  the  Modern  Greece  was 
undesirable  for  blockade-running,  but  the  ship  was  pressed  into 
that  service  by  a  British  merchant  who  was  looking  for  quick 
profits. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  27,  1862,  the  Modern  Greece  was 
sighted  by  two  Union  ships  as  she  neared  the  entrance  to  the  Cape 
Fear  River  and  was  immediately  fired  upon.  As  the  Modern  Greece 
neared  the  shoreline,  she  ran  aground  and  was  abandoned  by  her 
crew.  The  Union  vessels  continued  their  cannon  fire  until  they 
were  driven  away  by  Confederate  artillery  on  the  shore.  Damaged 
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and  grounded  in  shallow  water,  the  Modern  Greece  was  sunk  inten- 
tionally by  the  Confederates  in  order  to  wet  the  gunpowder  and 
prevent  it  from  exploding  and  destroying  all  the  ship's  cargo. 
Shortly  after  the  sinking,  attempts  were  made  by  Confederate 
authorities  to  salvage  much  of  the  cargo  on  the  stricken  vessel. 
These  attempts  met  with  partial  success,  although  the  rebels' plan 
to  raise  the  ship  failed.  With  the  completion  of  the  salvage  opera- 
tions, the  ship  slowly  settled  and  in  time  was  covered  by  sand. 

Although  the  location  of  the  Modern  Greece  was  known,  the 
ship  was  nearly  unreachable  due  to  the  deep  covering  of  sand.  In 
early  1962,  almost  100  years  after  the  Modern  Greece  ran  aground,  a 
violent  storm  struck  the  North  Carolina  coast.  The  storm's  com- 
bination of  strong  winds  and  heavy  tides  removed  the  sand  that 
blanketed  the  ship  and  revealed  a  cargo  that  was  largely  intact. 
This  information  soon  reached  various  state  historical  agencies, 
and  coordinated  efforts  were  made  to  recover  and  preserve  the 
items  remaining  on  the  ship.  The  preservation  of  these  items 
presented  a  tremendous  challenge.  A  special  laboratory  was 
needed,  which  required  a  special  appropriation  from  the  state 
legislature.  The  Underwater  Archaeology  Laboratory  that  was 
established  is  now  located  next  to  the  Fort  Fisher  State  Historic 
Site  at  Kure  Beach,  near  the  site  where  the  Modern  Greece  still  lies. 
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Modern  Greece  artifacts. 
Blanketed  means  covered. 


Appropriation  is  money  set 
aside  for  a  specific  purpose. 


Transcontinental  means 
crossing  a  continent. 


Ace  is  a  pilot  who  has  shot 
down  at  least  five  enemy  planes. 
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in  daring  dogfights  and  proved  the  airplane's  value  as  a  military 
weapon.  In  addition,  some  farsighted  persons  promoted  the 
potential  of  transportation  by  air  for  peacetime  purposes.  As  a 
result  of  their  efforts  the  United  States  Congress  in  1918  allotted 
$100,000  to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  development  of 
an  airmail  system  between  Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York. 

The  first  flight  to  deliver  mail  left  from  the  nation's  capital  in 
1918,  and  President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  present  at  Polo  Field  to 
see  the  plane  depart.  Someone,  however,  failed  to  fill  the  craft's 
fuel  tank,  and  there  was  an  embarrassing  delay  while  the  ground 
crew,  not  knowing  the  tank  was  empty,  struggled  to  start  the 
engine.  President  Wilson  waited  impatiently.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  pilot  became  lost  after  taking  off  and  later  called  the 
field  from  nearby  Maryland  where  he  had  crashed.  He  and  the 
first  bag  of  airmail  were  driven  back  to  Washington  by  car. 

Despite  an  embarrassing  beginning,  airmail  service  was  soon 
launched  successfully,  and  the  Post  Office  Department  created 
another  route,  this  one  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  In  1920 
the  first  transcontinental  mail  flight  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  was  completed,  and  before  long  other  routes  between 
major  cities  were  established. 

Airmail  service  virtually  saved  aviation  in  the  United  States 
following  World  War  I.  Interest  in  airplanes  and  flying  declined  at 
that  time  among  Americans,  who  were  saddened  by  the  enormous 
loss  of  life  during  the  war.  Many  now  viewed  the  airplane  only  as 
an  instrument  of  death  and  destruction.  Consequently,  the  air- 
plane lost  much  of  the  romantic  appeal  that  it  had  held  earlier  in 
the  century. 

Economic  factors  also  caused  a  decline  in  support  for  airplane 
construction  after  the  war.  The  federal  government,  which  no 
longer  needed  many  warplanes,  stopped  giving  funds  to  the  avia- 
tion industry.  The  government  also  sold  its  surplus  aircraft,  a 
move  that  robbed  the  industry  of  potential  sales.  Many  aircraft 
companies  as  a  result  converted  their  factories  to  the  production 
of  automobiles.  In  fact,  Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  America's 
most  famous  World  War  I  "ace,"  went  to  work  in  the  automobile 
industry. 

American  industries  involved  in  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion also  sought  to  discredit  the  effectiveness  of  the  airplane.  Even 
the  United  States  Navy,  backed  by  the  powerful  steel  and  ship- 
building industries,  ridiculed  the  airplane  as  an  inferior  weapon  of 
war.  North  Carolina  editor  Josephus  Daniels,  who  was  secretary 
of  the  navy  from  1913  to  1921,  boasted  that  he  could  safely  stand 
"bareheaded"  on  the  deck  of  a  battleship  while  army  colonel  Billy 
Mitchell  tried  to  bomb  the  vessel  from  an  airplane.3  In  a  test  of  air 
power  off  the  North  Carolina  coast  in  1923,  Mitchell  dropped 
bombs  on  a  battleship  and  sank  it.  Mr.  Daniels,  to  his  own  good 
fortune,  was  not  aboard  the  ship. 

In  the  face  of  such  opposition  to  the  airplane,  only  the  cou- 
rageous airmail  pilots,  along  with  some  aerial  stuntmen  known  as 
"barnstormers,"  kept  aviation  alive  in  the  years  after  World  War  I. 
By  the  early  1920s,  the  airmail  service  had  proven  its  worth  in  the 
United  States  but  at  a  high  price.  Thirty-one  of  the  forty  pilots 
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employed  by  the  Post  Office  Department  had  lost  their  lives, 
primarily  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  navigational  equipment. 
Flying  at  night  was  especially  hazardous  for  those  pilots,  because 
there  were  no  guiding  radio  beams,  no  weather  stations,  and  few 
runways.  Radio  communication,  automatic-piloting  instruments, 
emergency  landing  fields,  and  lighted  airways  had  not  yet  been 
developed.  A  mail  pilot  literally  flew  "by  the  seat  of  his  pants." 

In  1925  Congress  passed  the  Airmail  Act,  which  authorized 
the  postmaster  general  to  award  contracts  for  airmail  delivery  to 
private  commercial  companies  and  thus  take  such  service  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  national  government.  This  legislation  was 
enacted  in  part  because  of  complaints  by  private  railroad  compa- 
nies, which  did  not  want  the  government  competing  with  them  in 
delivering  mail.  Over  5,000  companies  applied  for  the  governmen- 
tal contracts  to  fly  the  mail  between  major  cities.  Those  few  who 
were  successful  in  winning  contracts  became  the  forerunners  of 
today's  major  airlines,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  most  North 
Carolinians:  Eastern,  American,  United,  and  others. 

Along  with  technological  improvements,  this  shift  of  airmail 
to  the  care  of  private  enterprise  gained  aviation  a  new  respectabil- 
ity from  much  of  the  American  public.  When  Henry  Ford,  auto- 
mobile tycoon  and  one  of  the  1920s  most  influential  businessmen,  Tycoon  is  a  powerful 
invested  in  the  aviation  business,  many  citizens  were  convinced  businessman, 
that  commercial  aviation  would  be  a  success.  In  1927  the  historic 
nonstop  flight  of  Charles  Lindbergh  from  New  York  to  Paris  in 
the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  also  led  many  critics  of  the  airplane  to  see  the 
possibilities  of  commercial  aviation. 

Some  of  those  persons  who  saw  the  possibilities  of  commer- 
cial aviation  lived  in  North  Carolina.  In  1927  a  group  of  business- 
men and  community  leaders  in  Greensboro,  Winston-Salem,  and 
High  Point  (an  area  now  known  as  the  Triad)  became  interested  in 
establishing  an  airmail  service  in  the  state.  These  North  Carolina 
businessmen  proposed  to  the  Post  Office  Department  that  a  new 
airmail  route  be  created  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
which  would  also  provide  for  a  number  of  stops  along  the  way, 


Not  all  airmail  flights  landed  upright  during  the  early  days.  In  landing,  this  plane  struck  a  soft  spot  and  flipped  onto  its 
back.  The  pilot  was  unhurt. 
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Beacons  are  lights  used  as  a 
signal  to  guide  or  warn. 


Hangar  is  a  shed  for  aircraft. 


New  York-Atlanta  airmail  route, 


including  Greensboro.  Washington  officials  instructed  the  busi- 
nessmen to  accept  bids  from  various  aviation  contractors.  Pit- 
cairn  Aviation  (today  known  as  Eastern  Airlines)  won  the  contract 
for  Greensboro  and  accepted  it  on  the  condition  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  would  provide  emergency  air- 
fields and  beacons  along  the  route.  Under  the  contract,  Pitcairn  was 
to  fly  the  New  York-to-Atlanta  portion  of  the  southern  route, 
stopping  at  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Richmond,  Greensboro, 
and  Spartanburg. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  agreed  to  provide  the  emer- 
gency airfields  and  beacons.  The  contract  for  a  Greensboro 
airfield  became  a  reality.  The  residents  of  the  three  piedmont 
towns  built  the  airfield  on  land  that  was  purchased  from  Paul  C. 
Lindley,  a  former  mayor  of  Greensboro  and  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment to  establish  the  airmail  site.  The  site,  which  was  named 
Lindley  Field  in  his  honor,  proved  to  be  ideal  for  the  landing  of 
planes.  Although  it  consisted  of  dirt  runways,  the  airfield  was 
approved  by  a  representative  of  Pitcairn  Aviation.  The  represen- 
tative was  particularly  pleased  that  the  field  had  a  slight  rise, 
because  in  those  days  most  planes  had  no  brakes.  At  Lindley  pilots 
could  use  the  rise  in  the  terrain  to  slow  down. 

The  airplanes  flown  by  Pitcairn  pilots  were  called  "mailwings" 
and  were  designed  by  the  company's  founder,  Harold  Pitcairn. 
The  company  constructed  a  hangar  at  the  Greensboro  field,  and 
scheduled  the  first  mail  flight  for  May  1,  1928.  At  7:00  on  the 
evening  of  May  1,  many  local  residents  attended  a  banquet  at  the 
King  Cotton  Hotel  in  Greensboro  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the 
airmail  to  North  Carolina.  The  residents  adjourned  shortly  after 
8:00  to  Lindley  Field,  where  a  local  pilot  made  a  ceremonial  flight 
from  Greensboro  to  Richmond  in  advance  of  the  regular  run. 
Later,  at  11:30,  a  Pitcairn  pilot  flying  from  Atlanta  touched  down 
at  Lindley  amid  the  cheers  of  a  large  crowd.  He  left  two  bags  of 
mail,  picked  up  two  more,  and  flew  on  to  Richmond  and  Washing- 
ton, where  another  pilot  and  plane  completed  the  route  to  New 
York.  With  his  arrival  and  departure,  the  airmail  service  had  come 
to  North  Carolina,  and  a  new  age  of  transportation  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  state. 

After  seeing  the  success  of  commercial  aviation  in  Greens- 
boro, other  cities  in  the  South  moved  to  establish  airmail  sites  in 
their  vicinities.  In  North  Carolina,  both  Raleigh  and  Charlotte 
built  airfields  in  1929.  Officials  at  Greensboro  made  improve- 
ments to  the  runway  at  Lindley,  and  the  federal  government 
established  a  weather  station  and  a  radio-beam  transmitter  there. 
In  1930  Dixie  Flying  Service  began  a  passenger  line  between 
Greensboro  and  Washington,  D.C.  This  company  was  soon  pur- 
chased by  Pitcairn  Aviation,  which  had  recently  become  Eastern 
Transport  Company  and  five  years  later  became  Eastern  Airlines, 
the  first  major  airline  to  serve  the  state. 

Since  the  early  days  of  airmail  delivery,  airports  in  North 
Carolina  have  undergone  considerable  expansion,  and  the  air- 
transportation  industry  has  boomed  as  more  and  more  passengers 
travel  by  air  to  points  outside  and  inside  the  state.  By  1960  six 
regularly  scheduled  commercial  airlines  were  operating  in  North 
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Carolina,  and  there  were  102  airports  and  airfields.  These  facili- 
ties included  sixty-two  commercial  and  municipal  airfields,  nine 
military,  twenty-six  private,  and  five  other  airfields.  The  major 
commercial  airports  are  now  Greensboro-High  Point  (old  Lindley 
Field),  Raleigh-Durham,  and  Charlotte. 

Air  transportation  is  becoming  more  and  more  vital  to  the 
development  of  North  Carolina's  economy.  The  furniture  and 
textile  industries  in  the  Triad,  the  business  and  governmental 
agencies  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park,  and  the  retail  and  mercan- 
tile interests  in  Charlotte  rely  on  air  transportation  in  their  day- 
to-day  operations. 

Since  1928  the  air-transportation  industry  has  played  an 
important  role  in  North  Carolina.  Much  of  the  industry's  success 
can  be  attributed  to  those  North  Carolinians  who  early  in  the 
history  of  aviation  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  airplane  and 
brought  the  airmail  service  to  their  state.  □ 

Charles  J.  Kelly,  Jr.,  The  Sky's  the  Limit:  The  History  of  the  Airlines  (New  York:  Coward- 
McConn,  1963),  30,  hereinafter  cited  as  Kelly,  The  Sky's  the  Limit. 
2Kelly,  The  Sky's  the  Limit,  30. 
3Kelly,  The  Sky's  the  Limit,  37. 
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WHEELER  FLIES  HIGH: 

North  Carolina's  Black-Owned  Airline 
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Wheeler  Airlines,  1969.  Wheeler  Airlines,  the  only  black-owned  airline  in  North  Carolina,  was  founded  by 
Warren  Wheeler  in  1969.  Headquartered  at  the  Raleigh-Durham  Airport,  Wheeler  Airlines  began  as  a  flight 
instruction  and  charter  service.  It  is  now  a  regularly  scheduled  airline  with  daily  flights  to  major  cities  in 
North  Carolina  as  well  as  Newport  News,  Virginia;  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey;  and  New  York  City.  Left  to 
Right:  Mr.  Warren  Wheeler,  President;  Barbara  Link,  Secretary;  Mr.  McKinzey,  pilot. 

N.C.  Literary  and  Historical  Association 
Award:  The  Skewarkians 


On  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical  Association,  John  Batchelor  pres- 
ents a  trophy  to  members  of  The  Skewarkians 
THJH  Club  for  their  publication  of  Weird  Tales 
of  Martin  County.  Left  to  right:  John  E.  Batche- 
lor, John  Peele,  Sharon  Hodges,  and  Deborah 
Price. 


For  over  a  hundred  years,  posters  reading  "Free  Show  St ^en  Zei tlin 

Tonite"  announced  the  arrival  of  folk  music,  dance,  and  theater  Smithsonian  Institution 

for  hundreds  of  small  towns  across  America.  They  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  medicine  show,  which  was  a  group  of  comedians, 
musicians,  and  dancers  who  put  on  a  free  show  to  attract  an 
audience  for  the  "Doc."  This  Doc  was  not  a  medical  doctor;  he  was 
a  medicine  salesman  who  sold  his  products  with  a  stirring  pitch. 

A  few  months  ago,  with  the  support  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, this  form  of  American  entertainment  was  brought  back  to 
life.  Months  of  research  enabled  a  team  of  folklorists  and  histori- 
ans to  locate  some  of  the  surviving  performers  who  traveled  with 
the  shows  before  they  finally  closed  down  after  the  Second  World 
War.  These  troupers  were  brought  together  in  the  small,  farming 
town  of  Bailey,  N.C.,  where  they  performed  one  last  show  for  the 
townspeople  and  the  film  cameras. 

One  of  the  important  parts  of  the  show  was  the  country-style 
comedy.  The  skits  were  handed  down  from  one  generation  of 
showmen  to  the  other  and  were  as  well  known  as  "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood"  is  to  children.  Mae  Noell,  in  fact,  met  her  husband 
on  a  medicine  show  when  he  filled  in  for  her  father  in  her  family's 
show.  Mae's  father  was  sick  one  night  back  in  the  early  1930s  and 
was  unable  to  perform  in  the  skits.  Fortunately,  another  show  was 
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in  town.  She  asked  one  of  the  comedians,  Bob  Noell,  if  he  knew 
any  of  the  old  skits  such  as  "Three  O'Clock  Train"  or  "Photo- 
grapher's Gallery."  He  did,  and  without  any  rehersal  he  stepped  in 
and  performed  those  comic  pieces  with  her.  At  the  end  of  the 
show,  Bob  said  to  Mae,  "We  make  a  pretty  good  team.  You  want  to 
make  it  permanent?"  They  were  married  a  few  days  later.  They, 
too,  came  to  Bailey  to  perform  one  final  time. 

"Walking"  Mary  McClain  ran  away  from  home  when  she  was 
a  teenager.  Disguised  as  a  boy,  she  hopped  freight  trains  and 
traveled  about  the  country.  Eventually  she  got  a  job  washing 
dishes  for  a  small  traveling  carnival.  One  day  someone  noticed 
that  she  washed  her  hands  like  a  girl,  and  her  disguise  was  dis- 
covered. Nevertheless,  Mary  remained  on  the  road  for  most  of  her 
life.  She  became  an  accomplished  blues  singer  and  a  fine  per- 
former in  the  medicine  shows.  She  also  performed  in  Bailey. 

Roy  Acuff,  the  famous  country  music  performer  who  sold 
millions  of  copies  of  "Wabash  Cannonball,"  dreamed  when  he  was 
a  child  of  becoming  a  baseball  star.  He  was  injured,  however;  and 
while  he  was  recuperating  at  home,  the  Doc  from  a  passing  medi- 
cine show  heard  him  playing  his  fiddle  on  the  front  porch.  He 
convinced  Roy  to  travel  with  the  show  that  summer,  and  suddenly 
the  dreams  of  baseball  gave  way  to  a  new  and  exciting  career.  The 
medicine  shows  proved  to  be  the  basis  of  Roy's  musical  fortunes 
and  helped  to  influence  the  format  of  the  famous  show  "The 
Grand  Ole  Opry."  His  yo-yo  tricks  and  his  wonderful  music  were 
part  of  the  show  in  Bailey. 

Fred  Bloodgood  also  ran  away  from  home  and  joined  a  medi- 
cine show  in  the  1920s.  He  changed  his  name  to  "Doc  Foster" 
instead  of  to  "Doc  Bloodgood."  He  felt  that  no  one  would  believe  a 
man  named  Bloodgood  was  selling  medicine.  Until  the  end  of  the 
Great  Depression,  Doc  Foster  traveled  with  a  show.  The  enter- 
tainment was  always  free — as  long  as  the  crowds  bought  the 
medicine.  In  a  sense,  commercial  television  itself  has  adopted  the 
medicine-show  format — putting  on  free  entertainment  that  is 
intermixed  with  sales  pitches.  Doc  still  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
salesman  himself.  He  sold  over  500  bottles  of  souvenir  medicine 
on  one  night  from  the  stage  in  Bailey. 

"Hashhouse"  Harvey  Ellington  and  "Starvin'  "  Sam  Pridgen 
live  outside  of  Durham.  They  played  some  wonderful  music  in  the 
show  at  Bailey,  including  an  old  medicine  show  favorite,  "My  Blue 
Heaven."  Sam  crooned  the  song  beautifully,  and  when  he  was 
halfway  through  it,  Harvey  called  out,  "Sing  it  backwards,  Sam!" 
And  he  did! 

"Greasy"  Medlin  from  Columbia,  S.C.,  also  joined  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  medicine  show.  He  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living 
comic  from  that  era.  In  the  1920s  and  1930s,  comedians  often  did 
their  acts  in  blackface.  They  painted  their  faces  black  with  grease- 
paint or  with  burnt  cork.  They  then  became  a  character  who  was 
known  as  "Jake"  in  all  the  shows.  Jake  would  entertain  the 
audience  with  his  comedy. 

All  of  these  troupers  came  together  in  Bailey  to  put  on  one 
last  medicine  show.  The  show  was  a  glorious  bit  of  history 
recreated  by  the  people  who  were  part  of  it  almost  half  a  century 
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ago.  When  it  was  over  Mae  Noell  said,  "It  was  just  a  dream."  One 
person  in  the  audience  called  it  a  "rejuvenation."  The  Doc  of  the 
show  added,  "Well,  that  was  it.  It  gives  you  a  kind  of  sad  feeling  to 
be  part  of  the  last  medicine  show  the  world  will  ever  know." 
Fortunately,  this  last  show  was  captured  on  film  for  a  PBS  docu- 
mentary; so  the  medicine  show  era,  that  part  of  American  enter- 
tainment and  history,  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time.  □ 
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"North  Carolina's  First  Railroad" 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

which  was  being  rebuilt  following  a  fire.  The  railroad  consisted  of 
wooden  rails  with  one-sixth-inch  strap-iron  caps,  over  which  the 
rock  carts  were  pulled  by  horses.  The  railroad  made  it  easier  to 
haul  the  stone  from  the  quarry  to  the  Capitol,  a  distance  of  only 
one  and  a  quarter  miles.  It  provided  a  smooth,  even  surface  rather 
than  a  road  rutted  by  the  heavily  ladened  carts  and  muddied  by 
rain.  The  builder  of  this  new  railroad  was  Daniel  H.  Bingham. 

The  suggestion  for  building  this  unique  railroad  came  from 
Mrs.  Sarah  Hawkins  Polk,  whose  husband  was  the  uncle  of  Presi- 
dent James  K.  Polk.  She  had  received  a  letter  from  her  son  Leoni- 
das,  who  was  a  student  at  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  New 
York.  In  his  letter  he  described  a  small  railroad  that  he  had  seen 
during  a  visit  to  Boston.  There  a  railroad  was  being  used  to  haul 
stone  for  the  construction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

The  same  method  used  in  Boston  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Experimental  Railroad  in  Raleigh.  The  resulting  rail- 
road was  very  successful.  It  cost  $2,700  to  build  and  returned  large 
profits  to  its  original  investors.  Mrs.  Polk  herself  invested  her 
savings  in  the  railroad,  getting  back  300  percent  profit.  The  rail- 
road was  such  a  novelty  that  a  passenger  car  was  added  so  that  the 
local  people  could  enjoy  a  Sunday  ride.  In  1834  it  was  still  the  only 
railroad  in  North  Carolina. 

From  these  early  beginnings  the  railroad  grew  to  become  a 
vital  link  in  the  state's  transportation  system.  The  rail  routes 
contributed  directly  to  the  growth  of  other  cities  such  as  Charlotte, 
Durham,  Greensboro,  and  Salisbury.  □ 

Sources: 

Amis,  Moses  H.  Historical  Raleigh.  Raleigh:  Edwards  and  Broughton,  1913. 

Brown,  Cecil  K.  A  State  Movement  in  Railroad  Development.  Chapel  Hill:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1928. 

Chamberlain,  Hope  S.  History  of  Wake  County,  N.C.  Raleigh:  Edwards  and 
Broughton,  1922. 

Raleigh  Register,  January  28,  1834. 

Waugh,  Elizabeth  C.  North  Carolina's  Capital:  Raleigh.  Raleigh:  Junior 
League  of  Raleigh,  1967. 

ADVENTURES  IN  READING 

Tom  Belton 
ExecuHve  Secretary 
THJHA 

Three  Days.  By  Paxton  Davis.  (New  York:  Atheneum  Press,  1980. 
Frontispiece,  maps,  102  pages,  $7.95.) 

Paxton  Davis  has  researched  and  written  for  juvenile  readers 
a  fine  account  of  the  three-day  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Usually 
accepted  as  the  high-water  mark  of  Confederate  military  history, 
the  battle,  as  Davis  aptly  points  out,  was  actually  a  series  of 
blunders  brought  about  by  indecision,  poor  planning,  and  faulty 
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judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  high  command.  Only  in 
recent  years  have  historians  placed  responsibility  for  the  Confed- 
erate disaster  directly  on  the  shoulders  of  Robert  E.  Lee — despite 
the  fact  that  Lee  had  admitted  to  President  Jefferson  Davis  shortly 
after  the  battle  that  the  defeat  was  solely  his  fault.  So  honored  and 
revered  was  Lee  in  the  South  that  for  decades  following  the  war 
his  subordinates  were  blamed  for  the  mistakes  of  Gettysburg. 

Davis  unfolds  his  narrative  through  the  eyes  of  Lee  as  his 
army  moves  through  the  unfamiliar  countryside  of  Pennsylvania. 
Although  fiction,  much  of  Davis's  work  is  based  on  actual  conver- 
sations and  recorded  incidents  that  took  place  between  Lee  and  his 
staff  during  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  Using  these  records,  Davis 
theorizes  Lee's  thoughts  during  the  battle.  In  this  aspect  his  novel 
is  similar  to  the  recent  Pulitzer  Prize  work  by  Michael  Shaara 
entitled  The  Killer  Angels. 

A  native  of  North  Carolina,  Paxton  Davis  intersperses  the 
chapters  of  Three  Days  with  the  thoughts  of  a  young  soldier  from 
North  Carolina  as  he  moves  toward  his  final  destiny.  The  young 
reader  who  has  an  interest  in  history,  particularly  Civil  War  his- 
tory, will  both  enjoy  and  learn  from  reading  Three  Days.  □ 


EAST  LEE  JUNIOR  CARDINALS,  East  Lee  Junior  High  School, 
Sanford 

In  November,  junior  historians  from  East  Lee  Junior  High 
School  heard  a  variety  of  music  performed  by  Gail  George, 
artist-in-residence,  at  Central  Carolina  Technical  College.  A 
Christmas  party  was  held  for  club  members  and  enjoyed  by 
all.  The  East  Lee  Junior  Cardinals  plan  to  look  for  abandoned 
cemeteries  and  hope  to  visit  the  Railroad  House  in  Sanford. 

Laura  Bowling,  secretary 

THE  ADVENTURERS,  Swansboro  Junior  High  School,  Swans- 
boro 

The  Adventurers  have  conducted  a  number  of  bake  sales  to 
raise  money  for  the  club.  These  have  been  successful  fund 
raising  projects.  Photographs  of  club  members  were  made  for 
the  school  yearbook.  Members  plan  to  participate  in  the  Arti- 
fact Search  contest  and  Awards  Day  1981. 

Johnell  H.  Respass,  adviser 

KAROLINA  KIDS,  North  Davie  Junior  High  School,  Mocksville 
This  new  junior  historian  club  has  200  eighth  grade  members. 
Officers  are  Bruce  Brannon,  president;  Kim  Howard,  vice- 
president;  Robin  Dail,  secretary;  and  Tonya  Hiatt,  treasurer. 
At  the  December  meeting  a  slide  show  on  the  history  of  Davie 
County  was  shown. 

On  January  28,  the  Karolina  Kids  junior  historian  club 
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enjoyed  Mr.  Luther  Sowers  who  presented  a  program  on  the 
colonial  soldier.  Mr.  Sowers  was  dressed  in  full  military 
regalia  and  demonstrated  the  firing  of  a  flintlock  musket.  The 
club  also  studied  and  discussed  the  battles  of  King's  Moun- 
tain, Guilford  Courthouse,  and  Moore's  Creek  Bridge. 

Kim  Howard,  vice-president 
Robin  Dail,  secretary 

ETCETERA  PROJECT,  North  Everetts  School,  Everetts 

Club  members  recently  visited  the  office  of  the  Williamston 
Enterprise  to  begin  research  for  their  media  project.  The  stu- 
dents plan  to  look  at  schools  in  Martin  County  50  years  ago. 
This  will  be  the  first  Awards  Day  for  this  new  club. 

Merle  Y.  Price,  adviser 


Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Histori- 
ans receive  awards.  Left  to  right: 
Adviser,  Lloyd  Pardue;  Patricia 
Bates,  first  place;  Tammy  Spann, 
second  place;  Gina  Chamberlain, 
third  place. 


SOUTH  DAVIE  SEEKERS,  South  Davie  Junior  High  School, 
Mocksville 

The  South  Davie  Seekers  were  visited  by  five  members  of  the 
Southeastern  Historical  Re-enactment  Society.  The  group 
wore  uniforms  and  demonstrated  weapons  common  during 
the  American  Revolution.  Also,  club  members  viewed  various 
weapons,  camp  gear,  clothing,  and  numerous  other  items 
commonly  used  by  people  during  the  colonial  period. 

At  the  last  club  meeting,  members  visited  the  Davie  County 
History  Room  located  in  the  county  library.  In  this  room  is  a 
large  collection  of  historical  material  relating  to  the  history  of 
Davie  County.  Future  plans  include  a  tour  of  historical  places 
in  the  county,  a  visit  to  the  Register  of  Deeds  office,  and  a  visit 
from  county  historian  James  Wall. 

Linda  Leonard,  adviser 

YADKINVILLE  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Yadkinville 

School,  Yadkinville 

The  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  recently  spon- 
sored a  photograph  identification  contest.  Twenty-five  stu- 
dents participated  and  identified  10,049  photographs.  First 
place  winner  was  Patricia  Bates  with  2,483  correct  answers, 
second  place  winner  was  Tammy  Spann  with  2,413  correct 
answers,  and  third  place  winner  was  Gina  Chamberlain  with 
1,310  correct  answers.  Adviser  Lloyd  Pardue  presented 
awards  to  the  three  winners. 

Dawn  Holcomb,  secretary 


MORATOC  MARCONIANS,  E.  J.  Hayes  School,  Williamston 
On  February  27,  the  Moratoc  MarConians  visited  a  local  his- 
toric site,  Fort  Branch,  near  the  town  of  Hamilton.  The 
members  toured  the  star-shaped  earthen  fort  which  played  a 
very  important  role  in  the  Confederate  defense  of  the  Roa- 
noke River  area  during  the  Civil  War.  An  article  about  the 
club's  trip  appeared  in  the  Williamston  newspaper. 

Minnie  Hoggard,  adviser 


Moratoc  MarConian  Junior  Historians 
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BELMONT  CARDINALS  THJH,  Belmont  Junior  High  School, 
Belmont 

The  Belmont  Cardinals  meet  every  Tuesday  morning  before 
school.  Afternoons  are  devoted  to  field  trips.  During  a 
November  meeting  club  members  elected  to  search  for  arti- 
facts relating  to  the  history  of  North  Carolina. 

Tammie  Chapman,  secretary 

PARKWOOD  CUBS,  Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe 

The  Parkwood  Cubs  spent  many  hours  planning  their  annual 
Christmas  dance.  Profits  from  the  dance  will  be  used  to  help 
sponsor  the  club's  trip  to  Raleigh  for  Awards  Day.  This  year's 
theme  was  "Christmas  Round  the  World."  Students  dressed 
in  costumes  from  France,  England,  West  Africa,  Spain,  Mex- 
ico, Scotland,  and  India.  Club  member  Bill  Caudill  dressed  in 
kilts  and  played  the  bagpipes.  Bill  also  won  the  county  DAR 
contest  for  his  work  on  the  American  Revolution. 

Other  activities  planned  by  the  Parkwood  Cubs  include  a  trip 
to  Europe  for  some  students  over  the  Easter  vacation.  Plans 
are  underway  to  enter  projects  in  the  May  contest  and  to  take 
part  in  the  junior  historian  talent  show. 

Nancy  J.  Mills,  adviser 
Sonya  Bourn,  president 
Tina  Helton,  secretary 

MARTIN  '76ERS,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh 
Junior  historians  from  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  in  Raleigh 
spent  a  busy  fall  cleaning  up  the  old  Lassiter's  Mill  on  Crab- 
tree  Creek.  This  project  also  included  a  tape  and  film  program 
on  the  mill.  On  March  5,  the  club  held  its  annual  St. 
Patrick's  Day  Dance.  All  monies  earned  will  go  for  travel  and 
various  club  projects.  The  club  will  travel  to  Greensboro  on 
March  14  and  take  part  in  the  200th  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse. 

Becky  Rogers,  secretary 

AHOSKIE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN 
CLUB-E,  Ahoskie  Middle  School,  Ahoskie 

This  junior  historian  chapter  in  Ahoskie  is  making  plans  to 
come  to  Raleigh  and  visit  the  Museum  of  History,  Capitol, 
Generaly  Assembly,  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Club  members  plan  to  take  part  in  the  state  history  quiz  and 
to  do  research  on  historical  sites  in  their  communities. 

Darryl  Smith,  president 
Kim  Minton,  secretary 

WENTWORTH  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Wentworth 

School,  Wentworth 

The  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  began  the  new 
year  by  a  field  trip  to  the  Tobacco  and  Textile  Museum  in 
Danville,  Virginia,  on  January  2.  Junior  historians  Steve 
Angel,  Trey  Walters,  and  Jerry  Hopkins  accompanied  adviser 
Ward  Triche  on  the  trip.  Other  recent  activities  include  a  visit 
by  a  member  of  the  Guilford  Militia. 

Tammy  Holder,  secretary 
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Candler  Citizenship  Club  members 


CANDLER  CITIZENSHIP  CLUB,  Candler  Elementary  School, 
Candler 

New  officers  have  been  elected  for  the  1980-1981  school  year 
and  several  field  trips  have  been  planned.  A  number  of  club 
members  plan  to  enter  the  Artifact  Search  contest. 

E.  Nelson  Kelly,  adviser 

THE  SKEWARKIANS,  Bear  Grass  School,  Williamston 

During  Culture  Week  in  November,  the  North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Association  presented  a  first-place 
award  in  the  history  division  of  the  student  publication's 
category  to  The  Skewarkians  for  Weird  Tales  of  Martin  County. 
Weird  Tales  is  a  collection  of  ghost  stories  from  the  Martin 
County  area. 

Elizabeth  Roberson,  adviser 


COUNTY  BY  COUNTY— PART  IX 


A  continuation  of  a  region-by-region  study  of  North  Carolina 
based  upon  seventeen  multicounty  areas.  Facts  about  these  areas 
are  outlined  for  junior  historians  as  a  stimulus  to  further  study. 

REGION  I 

Triangle 

Total  Land  Area — 3314  sq.  mi. 

50.  Chatham 

51.  Durham 

52.  Johnston 

53.  Lee 

54.  Orange 

55.  Wake 


Population  Density  (Per  Sq.  Mi.) 

1960  132.9 
1970  160.9 


Urban-Rural  Population— 1979 

Urban  53.8  percent 

Rural  46.2  percent 
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THE  COUNTIES: 
CHATHAM 

Named  for— William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
who  defended  the  American  cause  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  during  the  American  Revolution 
Formation — 1770,  from  Orange 
County  Seat — Pittsboro 

DURHAM 

Named  for — Dr.  B.  L.  Durham,  who  owned 
the  land  where  the  first  railroad  station  was 
built 

Formation — 1881,  from  Orange  and  Wake 
County  Seat— Durham 

JOHNSTON 

Named  for — Gabriel  Johnston,  governor  of 
North  Carolina  from  1734  until  1752 
Formation — 1746,  from  Craven 
County  Seat — Smithfield 


LEE 

Named  for — Robert  E.  Lee,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Confederate  armies  during  the 
Civil  War 

Formation — 1907,  from  Moore  and  Chatham 
County  Seat — Sanford 

ORANGE 

Named  for — William  of  Orange,  who  became 
King  William  III  and  saved  the  American  colo- 
nies from  the  tyranny  of  James  II 
Formation — 1752,  from  Johnston,  Bladen,  and 
Granville 

County  Seat — Hillsborough 
WAKE 

Names  for  Margaret  Wake,  wife  of  William 
Tryon,  governor  of  North  Carolina  from  1765 
until  1771 

Formation — 1770,  from  Johnston,  Orange,  and 

Cumberland 

County  Seat — Raleigh 


NATURAL  LANDMARKS: 

(Locate  these  on  a  state  highway  map) 

Rivers  Lakes 

Rocky  Michie 

Haw  Wheeler 

Neuse 

Eno 

Flat 


PRODUCTS: 

Cotton,  cotton  products,  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  oats, 
dairy  and  beef  cattle,  poultry,  timber,  minerals,  textiles,  electron- 
ics, furniture,  and  paper  boxes. 

PEOPLE: 

Edwin  M.  Holt,  born  in  Orange  County,  built  a  water-powered 
spinning  mill  on  Great  Alamance  Creek  in  1834.  In  1853  the  Holt 
Mill  became  the  first  mill  south  of  the  Potomac  River  to  manufac- 
ture colored  cotton  cloth. 
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John  R.  Green  of  Durham  County  was  producing  smoking 
tobacco  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Following  the  war,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  other  investors  and  established  "Bull  Durham 
Smoking  Tobacco,"  a  brand  that  was  destined  to  make  North 
Carolina  tobacco  famous. 

Washington  Duke  began  manufacturing  tobacco  products  on  his 
Durham  County  farm  in  1865.  In  1874  moved  to  the  town  of 
Durham.  By  1890  he  and  his  three  sons  had  established  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company.  His  son,  James  B.  Duke,  established  the 
Duke  Endowment  in  1924  to  aid  educational  institutions,  hospi- 
tals, and  orphanages. 

Andrew  Johnson,  seventeenth  president  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  in  Raleigh  in  1808.  He  became  president  after  the  death  of 
President  Lincoln  in  1865.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  now 
located  in  Mordecai  Historic  Park  in  the  state  capital. 

In  1817  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell  came  to  Chapel  Hill  (Orange)  from 
Yale  College  to  occupy  the  newly  created  position  of  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  In  1857,  while  on  a  fact- 
finding expedition,  he  lost  his  life  on  the  mountain  that  today 
bears  his  name  (See  "Mitchell:  Man,  Mountain,  Monument,"  Fall, 
1977  THJH,  9-17). 

James  Iredell  Waddell  was  born  in  Pittsboro  (Chatham).  He  was 
commander  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  Shenandoah  that  captured 
about  fifty  Union  vessels  during  the  Civil  War.  He  cruised  the 
Pacific  and  Arctic  oceans  destroying  Union  commerce  until 
November,  1865,  months  after  the  war's  formal  conclusion. 


HISTORICAL  INTEREST: 

The  ancient  Trading  Path  to  the  Catawba  and  Cherokee  Nations, 
which  passed  through  present-day  Durham  and  Orange  counties, 
was  the  earliest  overland  route  used  by  early  explorers,  traders, 
and  settlers  in  North  Carolina.  As  one  of  the  main  arteries  of 
transportation  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  Trading  Path  provided 
the  basis  for  the  Piedmont's  future  roads. 

Efforts  were  begun  in  1955  by  Governor  Luther  Hodges  to  estab- 
lish the  Research  Triangle  Park,  a  state  and  regional  center  of 
industrial,  governmental,  and  academic  research  laboratories  and 
programs.  The  "Triangle"  lies  between  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Duke  University  in  Durham,  and  North 
Carolina  State  University  in  Raleigh.  Within  this  triangle,  a  5,000- 
acre  park  contains  facilities  of  such  companies  as  International 
Business  Machines  (IBM),  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Burroughs  Wellcome  Company,  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences,  Chemstrand,  and  the  Chemical 
Industry  Institute  of  Toxicology. 
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The  legislature,  after  being  convinced  by  Governor  John  M. 
Morehead  (1841-1845),  appropriated  money  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  blind.  A  school  for  the  deaf  opened  in  Raleigh  in  May, 
1845.  Schooling  for  the  blind  was  begun  in  July,  1851.  Today,  a 
two-campus  school  for  deaf  and  blind  children  is  named  The 
Governor  Morehead  School. 

In  1842  Governor  Morehead  proposed  state  care  for  the  insane. 
Governor  William  A.  Graham  did  the  same  again  in  1846.  Not 
until  Miss  Dorothea  Dix  of  Massachusetts  presented  an  appeal  to 
the  legislature,  following  an  investigation  throughout  the  state, 
was  support  established.  In  1849  the  building  of  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  was  begun  in  Raleigh.  Today  the  facility  is  known  as 
Dorothea  Dix  Hospital.  □ 


PLACES: 

At  the  Bennett  farmhouse  three  miles  west  of  Durham,  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  surrendered  his  Confederate  army  of  37,000 
men  to  Union  General  William  T.  Sherman  on  April  18,  1865. 
Nine  days  earlier,  General  Robert  E.  Lee  had  surrendered  his 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  Appomattox,  Virginia. 

The  "bloodiest  battle  ever  fought  on  North  Carolina  soil"  was 
fought  at  Bentonville  (Johnston),  March  19-21,  1865.  Confeder- 
ate casualties  were  reported  at  2,606  and  Union  casualties  at 
1,641.  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  stop  General  William  T.  Sherman's  advance  on  the  state  capital. 

The  Pullen  Park  Carousel  in  Raleigh  (Wake)  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  creations  of  the  Dentzel  Carousel  Company  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  carousel,  which  was  built  in  1912,  is  recognized 
as  being  one  of  the  finest  surviving  carousels  in  America  (See 
"Carolina  Carousel-II,"  Winter,  1979  TH)H,  22-24). 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  (Orange)  was  the 
nation's  first  state-chartered  university  to  open  its  doors  (January 
15,  1795).  Morehead  Planetarium,  opened  in  1949,  is  on  the  uni- 
versity campus. 

Shaw  University  in  Raleigh  (Wake)  was  the  first  university  for 
blacks  in  the  South.  Opened  in  1865  as  Raleigh  Institute,  Shaw 
University  had  a  medical  school,  a  hospital,  and  a  law  school  by  the 
late  1880s. 

Three  well-known  museums  are  located  in  Raleigh;  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History,  the  North  Carolina  State  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art.  Each 
is  visited  by  thousands  of  people  each  year.  Beginning  in  1981,  the 
art  museum  will  be  housed  in  a  new  building.  □ 


WELCOME,  NEW  CLUBS! 


Clubs  newly  chartered  and  welcomed  into  the  association: 

Murray  Dolphins  Junior  Historian  Association — Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Gregory,  W.  A.  Murray  Elementary  School,  Route 
11,  Box  91,  Hickory,  NC,  28601. 

Cardinal  Kids— Mrs.  Sandra  Bangle,  W.  A.  Murray  Elementary  School,  Route  11,  Box  91,  Hickory,  NC,  28601. 

Murray  Tar  Heel's  Junior  Historian  Association — Mrs.  Evelyn  Crooks,  W.  A.  Murray  Elementary  School,  Route  11, 
Box  91,  Hickory,  NC,  28601. 

Alamance  Junior  Historians — Mrs.  Wanda  H.  Szenasy,  Alamance  Elementary  School,  Southeast  School  Road, 
Greensboro,  NC,  27406. 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Club — Mrs.  Kathy  Boswell,  Mrs.  Martha  Leonard,  and  Mrs.  Mahala  Mohorn,  Holland  Elementary 
School,  1108  Luper  Street,  Rocky  Mount,  NC,  27801. 

Mudholders— Mrs.  Joanne  W.  Stockert,  Burgaw  Junior  High  School,  Wright  Street,  Burgaw,  NC,  28425. 

Tobacco  Backers— Mrs.  Pat  Leanhardt,  G.  R.  Whitfield  School,  P.O.  Box  129,  Grimesland,  NC,  27837. 

Coastal  Coasters— Mrs.  Lib  Layne,  St.  Peter's  Catholic  School,  2606  East  Fifth  Street,  Greenville,  NC,  27834. 

The  Mountaineers — Mrs.  Karen  E.  Gellner/Trinity  Grammar  School,  100  Deter  Street,  Rutherfordton,  NC,  28139. 

Trinity  Troopers — Mrs.  Karen  E.  Gellner,  Trinity  Grammar  School,  100  Deter  Street,  Rutherfordton,  NC,  28139. 

Mulberry's  Historians— Mrs.  Judy  R.  McGee,  Mulberry  School,  Route  1,  Box  227,  North  Wilkesboro,  NC,  28659. 

Carolina  Cubs — Miss  Laura  C.  Norris,  Oxford  Elementary  School,  Route  1,  Claremont,  NC,  28610. 

Carolina  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association — Mrs.  Carole  Ledford,  Oxford  Elementary  School,  Route  1,  Clare- 
mont, NC,  28610. 

Patriot's  Pride— Mr.  Tom  Knotts,  Independence  High  School,  1967  Patriot  Drive,  Charlotte,  NC,  28212. 

Catfish  Historical  Club — Mrs.  Brenda  H.  Pope,  Oxford  Elementary  School,  Route  1,  Claremont,  NC,  28610. 

Karolina  Kids— Mrs.  Marilyn  Wright,  North  Davie  Junior  High  School,  Route  2,  Box  139,  Mocksville,  NC,  27028. 

Northeast  Guilford,  Junior  Historians — Mr.  John  Batchelor  and  Mrs.  Kay  Cashion,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior  High 
School,  Route  1,  Box  750,  McLeansville,  NC,  27301. 

Junior  Historians  1980— Mr.  Eddie  B.  Clinton,  Central  Wake  Optional  School,  1116  North  Blount  Street,  Raleigh, 
NC,  27604. 

Trojan  Historians — Ms.  Mana  Johnson  and  Ms.  Mary  Beth  Diericky,  North  Garner  Junior  High  School,  Powell 
Drive,  Garner,  NC,  27529. 

Etcetera  Project— Mrs.  Merle  Y.  Price,  North  Everetts  School,  P.O.  Box  278,  Everetts,  NC,  27825. 

South  Davie  Seekers — Mrs.  Linda  Leonard  and  Mr.  Charles  Crenshaw,  South  Davie  Junior  High  School,  135 
Hardison  Street,  Mocksville,  NC,  27028. 

History  Lives  On  Club-rMrs.  Maryette  Vaughn,  Cool  Spring,  Route  2,  Cleveland,  NC,  27013. 

Private  Eyes— Mrs.  Thomas  Badger  IV,  Ravenscroft  School,  7409  Falls  of  Neuse  Road,  Raleigh,  NC,  27609. 

The  Moratoc  MarConians— Mrs.  Minnie  Hoggard,  E.  J.  Hayes  School,  P.O.  Box  889,  Williamston,  NC,  27892. 

Tyrell  Junior  Historians— Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Alexander  and  Mr.  James  E.  White  III,  Tyrell  Elementary  School,  P.O. 
Box  599,  Columbia,  NC,  27925. 

Murfreesboro  Middle  Junior  Historians — Mrs.  Susan  P.  Earley,  Murfreesboro  Middle  School,  High  Street,  Mur- 
freesboro,  NC,  27855. 


CLaltel  Gltatlie's  ChaU 


Awards  Day  1981  was  terrific!  A  record-breaking  crowd  of  611 
junior  historians  and  advisers  came  to  Peace  College  in  Raleigh  for 
two  days  of  workshops,  fun,  and  excitement.  Thirty  chapters  from 
across  North  Carolina  were  represented. 

The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  contest  celebrated  its  twentieth 
birthday  this  May.  It  has  grown  from  a  simple  two-category  literary 
and  arts  contest  to  a  six-category  contest,  with  three  levels  of 
competition.  It  has  made  some  very  good  friends  along  the  way. 
The  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates,  the  North  Carolina 
Genealogy  Society,  The  Historic  Preservation  Society  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  all  gave  awards  this 
year  to  junior  historians  who  have  done  outstanding  work  in 
certain  areas.  You  can  read  more  about  these  groups  in  this  issue. 

The  1980-81  school  year  brought  great  success  in  membership 
growth  to  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association.  The  school 
term  ended  with  a  total  of  110  clubs  in  fifty-six  counties  with  144 
advisers  and  4,574  student  members.  Thirty-one  of  the  110  clubs 
were  new  chapters! 

We're  already  planning  for  Awards  Day  1982,  which  will  take 
place  May  17-18,  again  on  the  beautiful  Peace  College  campus. 
Here  are  some  important  dates  to  remember:  photography  con- 
test entries  are  due  February  8;  literary  projects  are  due  April  12; 
media  projects,  oral  history,  community  service,  and  youth  pres- 
ervation entries  are  due  May  3;  and  art  projects  are  to  be  entered 
by  May  17. 

For  more  information  on  contest  rules,  please  consult  your  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Manual:  Adviser  Handbook  and  Student 
Guide.  Remember,  there  are  size  limitations  on  projects  to  be  • 
entered  in  the  arts  category.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  an  early  start  on 
projects  for  Awards  Day  1982. 

This  coming  school  year  can  be  an  exciting  time  for  junior 
historians.  Uncovering  local  history  can  be  a  lot  of  fun.  I  hope  that 
you  will  become  much  more  familiar  with  the  history  of  your 
community.  Start  by  getting  to  know  your  town  or  county. 
Become  a  detective,  search  for  facts,  follow  various  leads  until  you 
can  piece  together  a  chapter  of  your  county's  history. 

Don't  forget  to  complete  the  club  report.  Send  photographs, 
too.  The  association  depends  upon  club  secretaries  to  keep  us 
informed  of  meetings,  special  events,  field  trips,  guest  speakers, 
number  of  new  members,  and  publicity  from  local  newspapers. 
These  reports  are  used  to  compile  "Going  Things"  and  other 
articles  in  THJH. 

Best  wishes  to  advisers,  club  officers,  and  to  all  junior  historians. 
I  hope  that  this  coming  year  you  will  be  active  in  community  and 
club  activities  and  learn  more  of  our  state's  history. 

I  hopethatyou  haveagood  year,and  rememberthatthetheme 
for  the  Spring  issue  of  THJH  is  "Communications."  Student  con- 
tributions for  that  issue  are  due  by  February  1. 


Definitions 

Some  words  appearing 
within  THJH  articles  are 
defined  in  nearby  margin 
space.  These  definitions  are 
intended  to  give  only  the 
meaning  of  the  word  as  it 
has  been  used  in  the  adjoin- 
ing copy. 
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AWARDS  DAY  1981 
Celebrated  at  Peace  College 

speakers,  workshops,  awards,  entertainment 

SPEAKERS 


Jerry  C.  Cashion 
Historian 


Dr.  Jerry  C.  Cashion  was  the  association's 
guest  of  honor  and  main  speaker  at  Awards 
Day  1981.  His  topic  was  "Education  and 
Zebulon  Vance."  A  native  of  Statesville,  Dr. 
Cashion  received  his  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degrees  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Trained  as  a  profes- 
sional historian  and  teacher,  he  studied  under 
Professors  Hugh  T.  Lefler  and  William  S.  Powell, 
well-known  North  Carolina  historians.  For  six 
years,  Dr.  Cashion  taught  United  States  and 
North  Carolina  history.  Since  1975  he  has 
served  as  research  supervisor  for  the  Division 
of  Archives  and  History,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources. 


Nick  Pond 
North  Carolina  Sports  Hall  of  Fame 


Nick  Pond,  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame  and  director  of  sports 
information  for  Capitol  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany in  Raleigh  (WRAL),  spoke  on  the  North 
Carolina  Sports  Hall  of  Fame.  Pond  is  a  former 
basketball  player  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, and  he  is  a  well-known  local  sports 
announcer.  During  his  presentation  he  showed 
a  number  of  artifacts  that  had  been  used  by 
notable  athletes  from  North  Carolina. 

The  North  Carolina  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  was 
established  in  1962  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Charlotte  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Its  pur- 
pose, as  stated  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  bylaws,  is 
"to  honor  those  persons  who  by  excellence  of 
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Jerry  C.  Cashion 

Zebulon  Baird  Vance  has  been  recognized 
as  one  of  North  Carolina's  greatest  citizens.  He 
was  born  into  a  mountain  heritage  near  Ashe- 
ville  in  1830.  His  birthplace  in  Buncombe 
County  is  now  a  state-operated  historic  site.  At 
the  early  age  of  twenty-four  Vance  was  elected 
to  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly.  Four 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  Although  a  strong 
opponent  of  secession,  Vance  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  until  he  was  elected  gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina  in  1862. 

Vance  was  elected  governor  again  in  1876. 
Two  years  later  he  entered  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  served  until  his  death  in 
1894.  After  the  war  Vance  quickly  realized  that 
the  best  way  to  rebuild  the  South  was  to  edu- 

(continued  on  page  25) 


Nick  Pond 

their  activities  in  or  connected  with  the  world 
of  sports  have  brought  substantial  recognition 
and  esteem  to  themselves  and  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina."  John  Ellington,  administrator 
of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History, 
believes  that  the  North  Carolina  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  is  especially  important  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  North  Carolina  history  because  of 
sports'  impact  on  the  social  and  economic  his- 
tory of  the  state. 

Recently,  all  artifacts  of  the  North  Carolina 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame  were  transferred  to  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  It  is  hoped 
that  when  the  museum  is  given  more  display 
area  the  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  will  become  a 
permanent  exhibit.  Meanwhile,  many  of  its 
artifacts  will  be  displayed  in  a  special  exhibit  at 
the  museum  in  February,  1982. 


******************** 


Vicki  Dillon  (right),  Adviser  of  the  Year  1981,  is  presented 
a  plaque  by  Helen  Parker  (left),  Adviser  of  the  Year  l  980. 


Vicki  Dillon,  Adviser 
of  the  Year  1981 

Mrs.  Vicki  Dillon,  adviser  for  the  Madison- 
Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  I,  III,  IV,  VI,  and  VII, 
Madison-Mayodan  Middle  School,  Madison, 
was  chosen  Adviser  of  the  Year  for  1981.  A 
native  of  Rockingham  County,  Mrs.  Dillon 
received  her  teaching  degree  from  High  Point 
College.  She  has  also  attended  Rockingham 
Community  College  in  Wentworth. 


Mrs.  Dillon's  teaching  career  began  in  1956. 
Since  1973  she  has  taught  history  at  Madison- 
Mayodan  Middle  School.  The  majority  of  her 
years  in  the  classroom  have  involved  the  teach- 
ing of  state  history.  This  love  of  North  Carolina 
history  is  attested  by  her  lengthy  service  as  a  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  adviser.  She  has  served 
longer  in  this  capacity  than  any  other  teacher  in 
North  Carolina.  She  now  sponsors  five  junior 
historian  clubs  within  her  classes. 

In  1978  Mrs.  Dillon  was  chosen  Teacher  of  the 
Year  for  the  Madison-Mayodan  School  System. 
In  accepting  this  recognition,  Mrs.  Dillon  stated, 
"Each  year  of  teaching  has  provided  new  expe- 
riences, skills,  techniques,  and  knowledge. 
Totally,  enrichment  has  been  my  gain.  Thus,  to 
me,  teaching  is  an  everyday  joy  to  be  shared 
with  others." 

Mrs.  Dillon  is  the  mother  of  two  grown  sons. 
Her  husband,  Bill,  isa  rural  carrierforthe  Madi- 
son Post  Office. 

TheTar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  con- 
gratulates Vicki  Dillon. 


WORKSHOPS 


During  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  junior  historians 
attended  workshops  on  the  Peace  College  campus.  They  had  the 
option  of  attending  any  two  of  the  eight  workshops  that  were 
offered.  The  threat  of  rain  moved  many  of  the  outdoor  programs 
into  classrooms.  Junior  historians  and  advisers  enjoyed  the  excit- 
ing and  informative  workshops  that  are  listed  below. 

"River  of  Death — Giver  of  Life" 

Elizabeth  Roberson,  THJH  adviser,  and  selected  junior  histori- 
ans, Bear  Grass  School,  Williamston 

"Abandoned  Cemeteries:  How  to  Save  and  Preserve  Them" 
Michelle  Francis,  Abandoned  Cemeteries  Committee,  Di- 
vision of  Archives  and  History 

"Sponsoring  a  Heritage  Day  at  Your  School" 

Helen  Parker,  THJH  adviser,  and  selected  junior  historians, 
Harmony  Elementary  School,  Harmony 

"Lighthouses  Within  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Park" 
Frank  McGrane,  environmental  educational  coordinator,  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore  Park 

"Underwater  Archaeology" 

Jim  Pleasants,  archaeologist,  Underwater  Archaeology  Branch, 
Division  of  Archives  and  History 

"The  Woodwright's  Shop" 

Roy  Underhill,  master  housewright,  Colonial  Williamsburg  j 

"The  North  Carolina  State  Capitol  Building" 

Ray  Beck,  historian,  North  Carolina  State  Capitol 

"Lighting  the  Past" 

Ann  Faust,  docent,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


Roy  Underhill 


One  of  the  most  exciting  workshops  at 
Awards  Day  1981  was  presented  by  Roy 
Underhill  from  Colonial  Williamsburg.  Under- 
hill is  a  specialist  in  eighteenth-century 
woodworking.  He  is  best  known  for  his  televi- 
sion series,  "The  Woodwright's  Shop."  The 
series  was  filmed  locally  in  a  barn  that  Under- 
hill constructed  in  Durham  County.  "The 
Woodwright's  Shop"  was  recently  syndicated 
for  national  viewing  on  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing System  (PBS).  You  may  find  it  on  your  local 
PBS  station. 

The  workshop,  also  entitled  "The  Wood- 
wright's Shop,"  gave  junior  historians  the 


opportunity  to  learn  trade  secrets  of  colonial 
craftsmen.  Underhill  brought  with  him  numer- 
ous woodworking  tools  that  he  explained  and 
demonstrated.  Students  working  under  his 
supervision  had  a  chance  to  use  the  tools  and 
to  understand  from  personal  experience  what 
kinds  of  skills  were  needed  to  become  a  colon- 
ial master  craftsman. 

Underhill  received  degrees  from  both  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  Duke  University.  His  workshop  was  made 
possible  by  the  education  office  of  the 
Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  Section 
of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History. 


Junior  historians  take  great  interest  in  a  project  submitted  for  Awards  Day. 


Juniors  and  Judges 


Judges  carefully  study  a  project  submitted  for  Awards  Day  1  98 1 .  They  are  (left  to  right)  John  D.  Ellington, 
Director,  Division  of  Social  Studies,  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  Tom  Belton,  Executive  Secretary,  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Association;  and  Dr.  William  Price,  Director,  Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources. 


THE  AWARDS 
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Each  year,  junior  historians  are  encouraged  to 
prepare  projects  for  an  annual  statewide  competi- 
tion. After  local  judging  is  completed  by  club 
advisers  or  other  local  adults,  as  many  as  six  of  the 
best  projects  can  be  entered  in  the  statewide  com- 
petition held  in  Raleigh.  Clubs  that  have  won  at 
least  two  first-place  awards  and  one  honorable 
mention  in  three  separate  contests  may  enter  their 
projects  in  the  special  achievement  category.  Clubs 


that  have  not  yet  attained  this  level  of  achievement 
compete  in  the  general  contest. 

Students  who  work  on  the  projects  often  find 
them  to  be  a  source  of  great  pride.  They  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  communities,  the 
people  who  live  there,  and  what  they  have  done. 
These  students  discover  and  develop  their  research 
and  artistic  talents.  They  help  others  to  become 
more  informed  about  North  Carolina  history. 


ELEMENTARY  DIVISION 


Individual  Literary 

FIRST  PLACE:  Gary  Joyner,  Vann  Junior  Histo- 
rians, R.  L.  Vann  Elementary  School,  Ahoskie — 
"Civil  War  Days  in  Hertford  County." 

Group  Literary 

FIRST  PLACE:  Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L. 
Vann  Elementary  School,  Ahoskie — "People, 
Places,  and  Things  of  Hertford  County,  Part 
II." 

Individual  Media 

FIRST  PLACE:  Elizabeth  Peel,  The  Moratoc 
MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  School,  Williamston — 
"Playthings  of  the  Past." 

Group  Media 

(Joint  Awards) 

FIRST  PLACE:  Etcetera  Club,  North  Everetts 
School,  Everetts — "A  Step  Back  in  Time." 
Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann  Elementary 
School,  Ahoskie— "Civil  War  Days  in  Hertford 
County." 

Individual  Arts 

FIRST  PLACE:  Tyrone  Rodgers,  The  Moratoc 
MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  School,  Williamston— 
"Houseraising." 


HONORABLE  MENTION:  Patrick  Pleasants, 
The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  School, 
Williamston — "Fort  Branch:  A  Confederate 
Stronghold  Near  Hamilton." 

HONORABLE  MENTION:  The  Moratoc  Mar- 
Conians, E.  J.  Hayes  School,  Williamston— 
"Dymond  City — Ghost  Town." 


HONORABLE  MENTION:  No  award  given. 


HONORABLE  MENTION:  No  award  given. 


(Joint  Awards) 

HONORABLE  MENTION:  Stephen  Lassiter, 
Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann  Elementary 
School,  Ahoskie — "Old  Ahoskie  School." 
Scot  Dunlap,  Academy  Adventurers,  Wac- 
camaw  Academy,  Whiteville — "North  Caro- 
lina Indian  Village." 


Group  Arts 

FIRST  PLACE:  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J. 
Hayes  School,  Williamston— "Hoggard's  Mill." 


(Joint  Awards) 

HONORABLE  MENTION:  Vann  Junior  Histo- 
rians, R.  L.  Vann  Elementary  School,  Ahoskie— 
"Grist  Mill." 

Trinity  Troopers,  Trinity  School,  Rutherford- 
ton — "Wall  Hanging  Quilt." 


[The  Vann  Junior  Historians  compiled  the  following  narrative  by 
Mr.  Vassie  Hill.] 

It  was  pretty  tough  being  a  kid.  We  didn't  have  anything — very 
little  to  eat  and  no  clothes.  We  worked  on  a  farm  as  sharecroppers. 
Sharecropping  was  when  you  rented  land  from  another  person, 
and  each  paid  a  share  of  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer.  The  one  who 
owned  the  land  paid  half  for  the  seeds  and  such,  but  the  one  who 
rented  had  to  furnish  all  the  labor.  At  the  end  of  the  season  all  the 
crop  was  sold  and  the  debts  paid  on  that  crop.  If  there  was  any 
money  to  come  back,  you  got  it.  If  there  wasn't,  you  didn't  get  any 
money.  That  happened  to  us  many  a  time,  and  we  didn't  get 
anything. 

Most  of  the  time  we  farmed  with  an  uncle  who  wouldn't  pay 
anyone.  We  worked  there  for  three  years,  and  one  time  we  got 
nothing!  He  never  paid  us  one  penny.  He  did  have  a  store  though, 
and  we  got  things  out  of  there.  In  the  fourth  year,  we  got  $29  for 
four  years'  work. 

I  lived  down  near  Trapp  at  Whaleyville.  I  went  to  Mars  Hill 
School  then. 

There  were  eleven  of  us,  and  we  all  had  to  do  something.  We 
had  so  very  few  clothes — only  one  suit  that  we  could  call  dress 
clothes.  We  came  to  Ahoskie  and  bought  the  suit  at  Applebaum's 
store.  It  was  a  department  store.  He  sold  dry  goods,  clothing, 
groceries,  and  other  things.  I  don't  remember  what  shoes  cost.  We 


Vann  Junior  Historians 
R.  L.  Vann  Elementary  School 
Ahoskie 


Elementary  Division 
Group  Literary 
First  Place 

"People,  Places,  and  Things 
Hertford  County,  Part  II" 
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only  got  one  pair  and  they  had  to  last  all  year.  They  were  brogans. 

When  I  was  very  little  I  didn't  have  much  to  do  but  as  I  got  older, 
I  helped  my  daddy  plow  with  the  mule  and  a  turning  plow  and 
cultivator.  We  did  have  a  type  of  peanut  picker  pulled  by  a  mule. 
The  peanuts  were  dug,  and  we  shook  the  dirt  off  by  hand  and  then 
carried  them  to  the  shock  [pole].  Mommaand  Daddy  put  them  on 
the  shock. 

The  first  house  I  remember  living  in  was  where  the  old  tobacco 
warehouse  is  in  Ahoskie.  When  they  built  the  warehouse,  they 
moved  that  house  back  to  the  woods,  and  we  stayed  there  two 
years  until  I  was  about  three  years  old.  Then  we  moved  to  Powells- 
ville  and  to  another  little  old  house.  That  was  a  frame  house,  and 
you  could  see  through  the  sides  and  the  top.  Next  we  moved  to 
Rose  Hill.  There  we  had  a  little  bit  better  house — an  older  house — 
but  at  least  we  couldn't  see  through  it.  The  house  was  built ...  with 
pegs  and  homemade  nails. 

We  moved  eventually  to  this  area  [Proctor's  Store].  Then  we 
stayed  in  that  house  for  about  forty  years.  We  finally  built  our 
house  and  moved  in  where  we  are  now. 

We  used  kerosene  .  .  .  lanterns.  We  had  to  clean  the  lanterns 
every  day,  because  we  would  carry  them  around  the  lot  with  us. 
Those  in  the  house  had  globes  that  had  to  be  cleaned  every  two  or 
three  days.  The  bathroom  was  a  homemade  affair  outside  over  a 
hole  dug  in  the  ground. 

The  only  refrigeration  we  had  was  outside  when  it  was  cold.  If 
we  had  milk,  we  would  hang  it  in  the  well,  close  down  to  the 
water.  We  also  could  hang  some  of  the  vegetables  down  there.  We 
also  had  a  milk  house  we  would  use  if  it  was  cool  enough. 

I  used  a  mule  for  plowing  until  I  was  about  thirty-six  years  old.  I 
got  one  little  tractor  then  and  kept  it  for  many  years. 

My  school  days  were  poor.  I  went  to  school.  I  had  to  walk  2Vi 
miles  to  Mars  Hill  until  I  was  in  the  third  grade.  We  moved — when 
I  was  in  the  fourth  [grade] — out  here.  They  didn't  have  a  fourth 
grade,  and  I  refused  to  go  back  to  the  third.  The  teacher  had  only 
been  through  theseventh.  I  figured  I  knewalmost  [as  much]  asshe 
did.  That's  why  they  put  me  in  the  fifth  grade.  I  really  taught  the 
students  from  then  on.  More  of  them  chose  me  and  they  were 
really  learning  something. 

They  had  three  teachers  to  come  out  here  in  a  little  while.  My 
sisters  would  come  home  with  problems  the  teacher  couldn't 
work,  and  I  could.  The  teachers  were  teenagers  because  students 
finished  in  the  ninth  grade. 

My  mother  wanted  us  to  go  to  school,  but  papa  didn't.  The  old 
folks  said  you  didn't  need  schooling  to  farm. 

In  school  we  used  to  have  a  wood  stove.  That  was  some  of  the 
fun  we  had.  Some  of  the  mean  boys  would  go  out  and  get  a  stick  of 
wood.  They  would  put  some  gun  powder  initandputthe  wood  in 
the  heat.  It  would  really  pop! 

Our  heater  was  iron.  Some  of  the  parents  would  cut  wood  and 
carry  it  to  the  school.  Mars  Hill  never  had  coal,  but  Ahoskie  did. 
Out  here  was  just  a  wood  stove,  and  we  boys  had  to  cut  the  wood. 

The  school  here  lasted  until  they  were  able  to  get  a  bus  to  take 
the  children  to  town.  The  bus  was  a  Model-T  bus,  maybe  around 
1928  or  '29.  The  whole  bus  was  narrow  and  about  twelve  or 

(continued  on  page  24) 
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REGULAR  CONTEST 


Individual  Literary 

FIRST  PLACE:  Rusty  Russ,  Lords  of  Beaufort,  P. 
S.  Jones  Junior  High  School,  Washington— 
"Whitehurst-Easter-Respess  House." 


Group  Literary 

FIRST  PLACE:  Yeopim  Esquires,  Perquimans 
County  Union  School,  Winfall — "Yeopim 
Moon." 


(Joint  Awards) 

HONORABLE  MENTION:  Wayne  Goodwin, 
Ramblin'  Rams,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School, 
Hamlet — "The  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse:  Past, 
Present,  and  Future." 

Joy  Lynn  Gattis,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior  His- 
torians, Northeast  Guilford  Junior  High  School, 
McLeansvilie — "Mount  Pleasant  Methodist 
Church,  1832-1981." 

(Joint  Awards) 

HONORABLE  MENTION :  Harmony  Junior  His- 
torians, Harmony  Elementary  School,  Harmo- 
ny— "A  Brief  History  of  Black  Schools  and 
Churches  of  Iredell  County." 
Quest  Chapter,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior 
High  School,  Walnut  Cove — "A  Christmas 
Tragedy." 


Individual  Media 

FIRST  PLACE:  No  award  given. 

Group  Media 

FIRST  PLACE:  No  award  given. 


Individual  Arts 

FIRST  PLACE:  Darren  Lathan,  Parkwood  His- 
tory Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle  School,  Mon- 
roe— "Roundtop  Baptist  Church." 


Group  Arts 

FIRST  PLACE:  Trexler  Junior  Historians,  Trexler 
Junior  High  School,  Richlands — "The  Rich 
Lands  Plantation." 


HONORABLE  MENTION:  Maria  Kelly,  History 
Unlimited,  E.  B.  Aycock  School,  Greenville — 
"The  Robert  Lee  Humber  Home." 

(Joint  Awards) 

HONORABLE  MENTION:  Harmony  Junior 
Historians,  Harmony  Elementary  School,  Har- 
mony— "Heritage  Day  at  Harmony." 
History  Unlimited,  E.  B.  Aycock  School,  Green- 
ville— "One  Woman's  View  of  the  Confed- 
eracy." 

(Joint  Awards) 

HONORABLE  MENTION:  Kim  Fox,  Harmony 
Junior  Historians,  Harmony  Elementary  School, 
Harmony — "Old  Ebenezer  Academy." 
Leigh  Lanier,  History  Unlimited,  E.  B.  Aycock 
School,  Greenville — "Tar  Heel  Tracks." 
Greg  Baysden,  Trexler  Junior  Historians,  Trex- 
ler Junior  High  School,  Richlands— "The  Bat- 
tle of  New  River." 

(Joint  Awards) 

HONORABLE  MENTION:  History  Unlimited, 
E.  B.  Aycock  School,  Greenville — "Cape  Hat- 
teras Lighthouse." 

The  Mountaineers,  Young  Learning  Port,  Pis- 
gah  Forest — "Natural  Dyeing." 


Yeopim  Esquires 
Perquimans  County  Union  School 
Winfall 


Regular  Contest 
Group  Literary 
First  Place 

"Yeopim  Moon" 


Barge  is  a  large,  flat-bottomed 
boat  for  carrying  freight  on 
rivers. 


[Tammy  Lane,  on  behalf  of  the  Yeopim  Esquires,  compiled  the 
following  narrative.] 

/  interviewed  Mr.  Herbert  Nixon  about  the  lumber  business. 
Mr.  Nixon  was  born  and  raised  in  Perquimans  County  and  was  in 
the  lumber  business  most  of  his  life. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  person  could  work  at  one  of  the 
three  large  lumber  mills  in  Perquimans  County:  The  Albemarle 
Lumber  Company,  the  White  and  Newby  Lumber  Company,  and 
Major  and  Loomis  Lumber  Company.  Major  and  Loomis  Lumber 
Company,  which  employed  Mr.  Nixon  for  many  years,  was  the 
largest  of  the  three.  Founded  in  1894  by  Mr.  Major  and  Mr. 
Loomis,  both  of  whom  were  from  New  Jersey,  the  company  was 
located  near  the  Perquimans  River  between  Hertford  and  Winfall. 
The  entire  complex  covered  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of  land.  It  was  one 
of  the  largest  lumber  companies  on  the  East  Coast  until  1930. 

Herbert  Nixon:  The  lumbering  business  has  been  a  major  part  of 
the  county  ever  since  it  was  formed.  Naturally,  farming  has  been 
the  main  industry,  but  the  lumber  business  picked  up  the  extra 
cash  flow. 

All  logs  were  brought  in  by  raft  and  a  little  later  by  barge,  but  it 
was  in  the  late  thirties  before  log  trucks  were  being  used.  So  any 
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tract  of  timber  that  you  did  buy  had  to  be  near  a  river  or  near  a 
railroad.  If  you  could  find  a  tract  of  timber  where  Norfolk  and 
Southern  or  any  other  railroad  ran  through,  you  could  cut  logs 
there  and  have  them  shipped  to  the  mill  on  cars — log  cars.  Other- 
wise, you  rafted  them  on  the  river. 

Now  this  company  that  I  was  with,  we  worked  all  the  rivers  of 
the  Albemarle  Sound.  I  guess  farthest  we  logged  was  up  in  Hamil- 
ton, North  Carolina,  which  is  a  hundred  miles  from  here  by  water. 
You  just  took  a  pair  of  mules  or  oxen,  and  by  brute  strength,  you 
brought  the  logs  in  to  where  you're  gonna  cut  'em  up  and  roll  'em 
overboard. 

[Next,  the  logs  were  prepared  to  be  floated  to  the  sawmill  in  the 
form  of  a  raft] 

A  raft  was  composed  of  150  chains  of  logs.  A  chain  was  a 
section,  fifteen  or  sixteen  logs  wide,  which  had  dogs  driven  in  the 
end.  A  log  dog  was  a  chisel-looking  affair  with  a  hole  on  the  top 
which  had  a  ring  in  it;  and  you  drove  one  in  the  end — the  top 
end — of  each  log.  A  chain  ran  through  the  dog  and  ran  to  another 
section  joining  the  sections  into  a  raft.  And  that's  the  way  you  got 
'em  into  the  mill! 

The  only  power  that  they  had  at  that  time  was  steam  power. 
There  was  enough  waste  from  the  wood  products  to  run  all  these 
steam  engines. 

Major  and  Loomis  Lumber  Company  was  connected  ...  as  a 
matter  of  ownership,  with  the  Frost  and  Davis  Lumber  Company 
in  New  York.  We  used  to  ship  probably  fifteen,  twenty  carloads  of 
lumber  a  week  out  of  the  planing  mill,  which  was  composed  of 
flooring,  siding,  ceiling,  molding,  dressed  two-by-fours,  -sixes, 
-eights,  and  -tens. 

We  also  sold  local  lumber.  Anybody  around  here  wanting  it 
went  over  and  bought  it,  and  we  delivered  it.  For  quite  a  long 
while,  we  even  did  blueprint  work  for  houses  and  furnished  the 
lumber;  and  we  gave  them,  if  they  bought  the  lumber,  the  blue- 
print after  they  decided  what  they  wanted.  That  was  most  of  your 
local  business. 

In  the  early  days,  we  had  three-masted  schooners  that  came  in 
once  a  week  that  we  loaded  with  lumber;  and  later  on,  there  was  a 
diesel  boat  that  came  in  that  we  loaded  every  week  with  lumber. 
That's  all  past.  That's  not  fast  enough  now. 

The  pay  to  all  the  people  working  at  that  time  was  not  very 
much.  When  I  got  married  forty-six  years  ago,  I  got  $9.90  a  week 
after  deductions.  Later  on,  after  we  had  two  children,  I  was  making 
$12  a  week  and  paying  $10  a  month  for  rent.  I  worked  twelve  hours 
a  day,  six  days  a  week.  Later,  five-and-a-half  days  a  week;  and  after 
NRA  (National  Recovery  Administration),  it  was  cut  down  to  a 
forty-hour  week. 

There's  been  just  as  much  change  in  the  lumber  business  in  the 
last  twenty  to  thirty  years  as  there  has  been  in  farming.  And  that  is  a 
big  change,  not  only  mechanically,  but  manpower-wise,  and 
financially. 


Tract  is  a  stretch  of  land  or 
water. 


Brute  means  like  an  animal. 


The  former  home  of  Mr.  Loomis,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Major  and  Loomis 
Lumber  Company,  Winfall,  North 
Carolina. 


Molding  is  a  strip  of  wood 
around  the  upper  walls  of  a 
room. 

Blueprint  is  a  copy  of  original 
drawings  of  building  plans. 


Schooner  is  a  ship  with  two  or 
more  masts  and  fore-and-aft 
sails. 


Houses  built  by  the  Major  Loomis 
Lumber  Company  for  some  of  its  many 
workers,  Winfall,  North  Carolina. 
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SPECIAL  ACHIEVEMENT 


Individual  Literary 

FIRST  PLACE:  Melanie  Johnson,  Martin  76ers, 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh — 
"What's  on  Top  of  Dix  Hill?" 

Group  Literary 

FIRST  PLACE:  No  award  given. 

Individual  Media 

FIRST  PLACE:  John  Peterman,  Martin  76ers, 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh — 
"Carousel  Time." 

Group  Media 

FIRST  PLACE:  Martin  76ers,  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School,  Raleigh — "Early  Raleigh 
and  20th-century  Raleigh." 

Individual  Arts 

FIRST  PLACE:  Robert  Tomilson,  Jr.,  Spring- 
field Historical  Society,  Springfield  Middle 
School,  Lucama — "Rock  Ridge  Mill." 

Group  Arts 

FIRST  PLACE:  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  His- 
torians, Yadkinville  School,  Yadkinville — "Old 
Yadkin  County  Courthouse." 


HONORABLE  MENTION:  Jerry  Hopkins, 
Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Went- 
worth  School,  Wentworth— "The  Rockingham 
Theatre." 

HONORABLE  MENTION:  No  award  given. 


HONORABLE  MENTION:  No  award  given. 


HONORABLE  MENTION:  No  award  given. 


HONORABLE  MENTION: Derek  Price,  The 
Skewarkians,  Bear  Grass  School,  Williamston- 
"Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse." 


HONORABLE  MENTION :  Martin  76ers,  LeRoy 
Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh — "Work 
and  Leisure  in  History." 


Jr.,  Springfield  His- 


"Rock  Ridge  Mill" 
Robert  Tomilsoi 
torical  Society 
Springfield  Middle  School,  Lucama 
Special  Achievement 
Individual  Arts,  first  place 


"Roundtop  Baptist  Church" 
Darren  Lathen,  Parkwood 
History  Cubs 

Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe 
Regular  Contest 
Individual  Arts,  first  place 


"Houseraising" 

Tyrone  Rodgers,  The  Moratoc 
MarConians 

E.  J.  Hayes  School,  Williamston 
Elementary  Division 
Individual  Arts,  first  place 


Dorothea  Dix  Hospital,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1981 


The  lunatic  and  demented  of  North  Carolina  cried  out  in 
anguish,  and  a  weary  Massachusetts  schoolteacher  came  to  their 
aid.  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  gave  them  hope  by  building  a  hospital 
where  they  could  learn  to  smile  again. 

Dorothea  Dix  first  saw  the  plight  of  the  insane  quite  by  accident. 
She  was  teaching  Sunday  school  in  a  Massachusetts  jail  in  1841.  As 
she  walked  through  the  jail  talking  to  the  prisoners,  she  noticed 
several  insane  people  in  the  cells.  She  was  deeply  concerned  that 
they  had  no  heat  or  adequate  clothing.  She  asked  the  jailer  why 
this  situation  existed,  and  he  told  her  he  only  operated  the  jail  as 
instructed.  It  was  clear  to  Miss  Dix  that  these  mentally  ill  people 
would  continue  to  live  in  filth  and  deprivation  unless  she  spoke 
out  in  their  behalf. 

In  1848,  when  Miss  Dix  came  to  North  Carolina,  the  state  was 
one  of  only  two  states  that  had  no  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill.  She 
traveled  over  North  Carolina  for  three  months,  visiting  the  jails, 
poorhouses,  and  homes  in  search  of  the  emotionally  disturbed. 
During  this  trip,  she  found  over  one  thousand  people  sick  in  their 
minds  and  suffering  from  great  want.  Many  were  abandoned  in 
the  cells  and  dungeons  of  the  state.  Most,  however,  were  kept  at 
home  by  their  families,  who  did  not  understand  their  illness,  and 
they  existed  in  some  cases  as  caged  animals.  Only  the  rich  could 
afford  to  send  the  emotionally  disturbed  members  of  their  fami- 
lies to  the  hospitals  and  asylums  in  nearby  states. 

Coming  back  from  a  meeting  with  North  Carolina  legislators, 
Miss  Dix  passed  through  the  lobby  of  the  building  in  which  she 
was  staying.  She  heard  moans  coming  from  one  of  the  rooms. 
Upon  investigating,  she  found  the  wife  of  James  C.  Dobbin  delir- 
ious with  fever.  Mr.  Dobbin  wasa  memberof  the  legislature  from 


Melanie  Johnson 
Martin  76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 


Lunatic  is  an  insane  person. 

Demented  means  mentally  ill. 

Plight  means  a  bad  condition 
or  situation. 

Deprivation  means  not  having. 


Dungeon  is  a  dark  under- 
ground room  or  cell. 


Asylum  is  an  institution  for  the 
care  of  the  insane. 


Special  Achievement 
Individual  Literary 
First  Place 
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Eloquence  means  a  flow  of 
speech  that  has  grace  and 
force. 


Humanitarian  is  a  person 
who  is  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  all  human  beings. 


Dorothea  Dix 


Fayetteville. 

Mrs.  Dobbin  had  become  gravely  ill  shortly  after  the  opening  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Miss  Dix  found  her  accidentally  but  nursed 
her  every  moment  that  she  could  spare  from  her  work.  Mrs. 
Dobbin  became  fonder  of  Dorothea  Dix  as  the  days  passed.  Some- 
time before  she  died,  Louisa  Dobbin  asked  Miss  Dix  what  favor 
she  could  grant  to  compensate  for  her  kind  devotion.  Miss  Dix 
answered,  "Ask  your  husband  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  hospital 
bill"  (which  had  already  been  partially  rejected).  Before  her  death 
on  December  18,  1848,  Mrs.  Dobbin  made  this  request  of  her 
husband. 

James  C.  Dobbin  was  a  man  of  eloquence.  He  was  to  serve 
President  Franklin  Pierce  as  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  he  served  in 
Congress.  The  speech  he  made  on  behalf  of  the  hospital  bill 
brought  quiet  to  the  hall,  and  tears  filled  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
men  who  heard  him.  He  spoke  of  how  Miss  Dix  had  nursed  his 
wife  until  her  death  and  of  his  wife's  dying  wish.  He  referred  to 
Dorothea  Dix  as  an  angel  of  mercy.  When  the  vote  came  in  the 
hushed  hall,  the  amendment  passed,  101  to  ten. 

Miss  Dix  assisted  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  hospital.  She 
refused  to  have  it  named  for  her  but  consented  to  the  name  of  Dix 
Hill,  in  memory  of  her  grandfather,  Dr.  Elijah  Dix. 

The  name  of  Dorothea  Dix  will  long  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
the  field  of  mental  health  in  North  Carolina.  Even  though  she 
objected  in  1848to  havingthe  hospital  named  for  her,  the  General 
Assembly  of  1858-1859  passed  a  resolution  naming  the  institution 
Dorothea  Dix  Hospital. 

The  establishment  of  Dix  Hill  was  only  the  beginning  for  North 
Carolina.  Dorothea  Dix  had  given  a  strong  push  to  the  cause  of 
aiding  those  sick  of  mind.  The  drive  continued,  and  in  1880,  the 
first  hospital  in  the  United  States  for  mentally  ill  blacks  was  estab- 
lished in  Goldsboro.  A  few  years  later  another  hospital  for  the 
white  mentally  ill  was  built  at  Morganton.  The  enlargement  of 
these  institutions  has  continued  until  today.  Dorothea  Dix  Hospi- 
tal will  continue  for  many  years  as  a  monument  to  a  great 
humanitarian. 


SOURCES: 

Baker,  Rachel.  Angel  of  Mercy:  The  Story  of  Dorothea  Dix.  New  York: 
Messner,  1955. 

Boyd,  William  K.  History  of  North  Carolina.  Chicago:  The  Lewis  Publish- 
ing Company,  1919. 

Marshall,  Helen  E.  Dorothea  Dix:  Forgotten  Samaritan.  Chapel  Hill:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1919. 

Tiffany,  Francis.  Life  of  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
and  Company,  1890. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST:  North  Carolina's  Historic  Architecture 


The  North  Carolina  Historic  Architecture  Photography  Contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Archaeology  and 
Historic  Preservation  Section  of  the  Division  or  Archives  and  History.  The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to 
introduce  young  people  to  elementary  photography,  help  them  acquire  an  appreciation  for  buildings 
within  their  community  and  state,  and  illustrate  the  value  of  photographic  documentation  as  a  research 
tool.  Sixteen  students  from  seven  clubs  took  part  in  this  year's  contest  and  submitted  116  entries  for 
judging.  There  were  five  categories.  Those  photographs  submitted  were  displayed  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Gallery  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  as  examples  of  junior  historian  activities.  Six 
junior  historians  won  cash  awards. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST  WINNERS 

Houses 

David  Stevenson,  Kilcocanen,  Perquimans  $20 
County  High  School,  Hertford 

Darel  Burney,  Free  Americans,  Spaulding-  $10 
Monroe  Middle  School,  Bladenboro 

Architectural  Detail 

Carol  Clarke,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior  $20 
Historians,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior 
High  School,  McLeansville 

Robin  Hodshon,  Hillbilly  Hikers,  South  $10 
Toe  Elementary  School,  Burnsville 

Public  Buildings 

Carol  Clarke,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior  $10 
Historians,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior 
High  School,  McLeansville 

Rabon  Mayes,  Free  Americans,  Spaulding-  $  5 

Monroe  Middle  School,  Bladenboro 

Barns 

Carol  Clarke,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior  $20 
Historians,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior 
High  School,  McLeansville 

Rabon  Mayes,  Free  Americans,  Spaulding-  $10 
Monroe  Middle  School,  Bladenboro 

Darel  Burney,  Free  Americans,  Spaulding-  $  5 

Monroe  Middle  School,  Bladenboro 

Industrial/Commercial 

Carol  Clarke,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior  $20 
Historians,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior 
High  School,  McLeansville 

Darel  Burney,  Free  Americans,  Spaulding-  $10 
Monroe  Middle  School,  Bladenboro 

Ginger  Bullins,  Quest  Chapter,  South-  $  5 

eastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Wal- 
nut Cove 


Bethel  Presbyterian  Church,  McLeans- 
ville 

Carol  Clarke,  Northeast  Guilford  Ju- 
nior Historians 

Northeast  Guilford  Junior  High  School, 
McLeansville 

Public  Buildings,  first  place 


Old  Barn,  McLeansville 
Carol  Clarke,  Northeast  Guilford  Ju- 
nior Historians 

Northeast  Guilford  Junior  High  School, 

McLeansville 

Barns,  first  place 


McLeansville  Commercial  District, 
McLeansville 

Carol  Clarke,  Northeast  Guilford  Ju- 
nior Historians 

Northeast  Guilford  Junior  High  School, 
McLeansville 

Industrial/Commercial,  first  place 
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With  a  Little  Help  from  Our  Friends 


The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  has  enjoyed  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
several  statewide  organizations  that  promote  excellence  in  the  study  and  preservation  of  North 
Carolina  history.  The  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  the  North  Carolina 
Genealogical  Society,  The  Historic  Preservation  Society  of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  Associates,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  have  given  special  awards  to 
junior  historians  who  have  done  outstanding  work  in  certain  categories.  The  organizations,  their 
purposes,  and  some  information  about  them  follow. 


The  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association  was 
formed  in  1900.  While  its  primary  purpose  is  to  promote  interest  in 


the  literature  and  history  of  North  Carolina,  it  has  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  activities  that  have  led  to  the  formation  of  many  other 
organizations,  agencies,  and  institutions,  such  as  the  North  Carol- 
ina Department  of  Archives  and  History,  the  North  Carolina 
Library  Commission,  the  North  Carolina  Art  Society,  and  The  His- 
toric Preservation  Society  of  North  Carolina.  Indeed,  it  is  recog- 
nized as  the  "parent  of  cultural  organizations  within  North  Carol- 


ina." Its  most  recent  project  isthe  formation  of  the  North  Carolina 
Book  Club,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  The  club  aims  to 
promote  interest  in  bookson  North  Carolina  or  by  North  Carolina 
writers  by  offering  books  of  the  finest  quality  at  discounts  of  15  to 
25  percent.  The  Literary  and  Historical  Association  has  helped 
sponsor  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  activities  since  1962. 


The  North  Carolina  Genealogical  Society,  which  sponsors  the 
THJH  Genealogy  Award,  was  formed  in  1974  and  is  open  to 
people  who  are  interested  in  genealogy,  as  professionals  or  ama- 
teurs. The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  promote  interest  in  genea- 
logical research  through  educational  programs  and  publications. 
The  society  also  serves  as  a  source  of  exchange  of  genealogical 
information  in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere. 

The  society  publishes  a  quarterly  journal,  The  North  Carolina 
Genealogical  Society  Journal.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
journals  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  society's  president, 
Mrs.  Stahle  Linn,  Jr.,  and  its  editor,  B.  Ransom  McBride,  received 
the  1981  Award  of  Merit  for  Distinguished  Work  in  American 
Genealogy  from  the  National  Genealogical  Society. 

The  North  Carolina  Genealogical  Society  also  published  in  1980 
North  Carolina  Research:  Genealogy  and  Local  History,  edited  by 
Helen  F.  M.  Leary  and  Maurice  R.  Stirewalt.  The  book  is  widely 
recognized  among  scholars  for  its  contribution  in  content  and 
methodology  to  genealogical  research  in  the  United  States. 


Chartered  in  1939,  The  Historic  Preservation  Society,  Inc.  of 
North  Carolina  is  the  only  private,  statewide  preservation  organi- 
zation in  North  Carolina.  Its  programs,  designed  to  encourage 
preservation  of  the  state's  many  fine  historic  sites  and  structures, 
are  supported  largely  by  society  members  and  friends. 

The  society  publishes  North  Carolina  Preservation,  a  newsletter 
issued  ten  times  each  year,  which  features  articles  about  preserva- 
tion activities  throughout  the  state.  The  society  also  holds  an 
awards  banquet  annually  during  Culture  Week,  at  which  time  it 
gives  public  recognition  to  individuals  and  organizations  that 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  some  aspect  of  historic  preserva- 
tion. Included  among  the  awards  are  the  coveted  Cannon  Cup, 
the  certificates  of  Awards  of  Merit,  and  the  Stedman  Incentive 
Grant— a  gift  of  $1,000  presented  to  an  organization  to  further  the 
restoration  of  a  historic  property. 

Since  1978,  The  Historic  Preservation  Society  of  North  Carolina 
has  presented  an  award  of  $50  to  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Club  that  has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  historic  property  or  site  in  North  Carolina. 


HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 


SOCIETY 


NOR  T  H 
CAROLINA 


The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates,  Inc.,  was 
founded  in  1975.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  provide  volunteer 
assistance  and  financial  support  to  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History.  The  Associates  sponsors  a  variety  of  educational  pro- 
grams, including  workshops,  lectures,  and  tours.  Its  fund-raising 
activities  have  enabled  the  museum  to  increase  dramatically  the 
number  of  artifacts  in  its  collection. 

The  Associates  also  supports  THJHA  activities.  In  1979  the  Asso- 
ciates gave  a  one-year  THJH  magazine  subscription  to  every 
school  and  public  library  in  North  Carolina.  The  Associates  also 
sponsors  the  artifact  search  for  which  prizes  are  presented  at 
Awards  Day. 


The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  are  descendants  of  men  who 
fought  in  the  American  Revolutionary  War  and  is  an  organization 
devoted  to  historical  study.  The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  split 
from  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  1891. 

The  Bloomsbury  Chapter  is  the  largest  and  most  active  chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  which  has  ten  chapters  scat- 
tered along  the  eastern  seaboard  from  Massachusetts  to  North 
Carolina.  A  special  project  of  the  Bloomsbury  Chapter  is  judging 
entries  and  presenting  awards  in  the  visual  history  and  community 
service  categories  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 
contest. 
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Special  Awards 


BLOOMSBURY  BOOK  AWARDS  (Bloomsbury  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution) 
The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen, 
received  two  books  relating  to  North  Carolina  for  its  Community  Service  entry  for  helping 
the  historical  society  with  its  annual  crafts  festival.  James  Kelly  Hampton,  Ramblin'  Rams, 
Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet,  received  the  visual  history  award  for  compiling  a 
photographic  album  of  historic  places  and  objects  in  Richmond  County. 

CHRISTOPHER  CRITTENDEN  STATE  HISTORY  QUIZ  WINNERS  (The  North 

Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association) 

Kyle  Young,  The  Mountaineers,  Young  Learning  Port,  Pisgah  Forest,  received  the  first-place 
$100  savings  bond.  Sue  Scott,  also  of  The  Mountaineers,  received  the  second-place  $75 
savings  bond.  Third-place  winner  of  a  $50  savings  bond  was  John  Harrison,  Ramblin'  Rams, 
Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet.  John  was  a  winner  in  the  1980  Christopher  Crittenden 
State  History  Quiz. 

THJH  GENEALOGY  AWARD  (North  Carolina  Genealogy  Society) 

Kevin  Janes,  Private  Eyes,  Ravenscroft  School,  Raleigh,  received  a  check  for  $25  along  with  a 
certificate  for  his  work  in  compiling  his  family  genealogy. 

YOUTH  PRESERVATION  AWARD  (The  Historic  Preservation  Society  of  North  Carolina) 
The  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yadkinville  School,  Yadkinville,  received  a  $50 
check  in  recognition  of  their  work  with  the  Yadkin  County  Historical  Society  in  restoring  the 
Old  Yadkin  County  Jail. 


The  Old  Yadkin  County  Jail  before,  during,  and  after  its 
restoration  with  the  help  of  the  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel 


TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  TILE  RECIPIENTS 
1980-1981 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  members  whose  articles  are  published  in  the  THJH  magazine  during  the 
school  year  receive  a  ceramic  tile  bearing  the  logo  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association.  Articles 
accepted  for  publication  must  be  accurate,  well-documented,  and  approved  by  club  advisers.  The 
following  junior  historians  received  THJH  tiles: 


Vann  Junior  Historians 


William  Leary,  Jr. 
Bobby  Brown 
Kenneth  Terry 


Kevin  Brittain 
Michael  Faircloth 


Barnardsville  History  Club 
Quest  Club 
Chowanoc 
Hillbilly  Hikers 


Ingrid  Brunk 
Lynette  Willis 
Chowan  High  School 


Tamsin  Brown 
Donald  Grindstaff 
Shirleen  Pritchard 
Robin  Hodshon 


Nathan  D.  Tibbetts 
Mark  K.  Grindstaff 
Robbie  Efler 
Scott  Wilson 


Harmony  Junior  Historians 


Laura  Jayne  Johnson 
Russell  Hawkins 


Cindy  Jenkins 
Teresa  Haynes 


Springfield  Historical  Society 
The  Searchers  History  Club 


Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians 


Dawn  Ruffin 
Cathy  Beasley 
Christine  A.  Walker 


Kilococanen 


Richard  Skinner 


Editor's  note:  All  junior  historians  are  invited  to  submit  articles  for  possible  publication.  See  your  club  adviser  for 
manuscript  specifications.  THJH  editorial  policy  is  stated  at  the  bottom  of  page  one  in  each  issue  of  the  magazine. 


ARTIFACT  SEARCH 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates 


The  third  North  Carolina  Artifact  Search,  sponsored  by  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates,  a  support  group  for 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  brought  an  enthusiastic 
response  from  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians.  One  hundred  eleven 
items  were  submitted  by  twenty-seven  junior  historians  from 
twelve  club  chapters.  Among  the  submissions  were  artifacts  of 
early  farm  life  in  Union  County,  a  bullhorn  used  for  calling  hunt- 
ing dogs,  a  coal-loaded  flat  iron,  a  cannon  ball,  a  corn  husker,  a 
powder  horn  that  belonged  to  a  great-great-grandfather,  and  a 
dress  made  in  1846. 

All  items  were  carefully  identified.  Identification  accompanying 
the  1846  dress  read  in  part,  "a  Sunday  dress  made  by  my  fourth 
great-grandmother  to  wear  to  church  the  Sunday  after  her  son  was 
born.  That  was  the  last  time  she  got  to  wear  the  dress  because  her 
son  wet  it,  and  the  front  was  stained." 

The  artifact  search  program  enlists  the  aid  of  junior  historians  in 
recognizing  and  collecting  artifacts  related  to  North  Carolina  his- 
tory. Thousands  of  items  that  are  part  of  the  North  Carolina  story 
can  lay  hidden  in  unlikely  places.  They  can  be  found  in  attics, 
barns,  and  basements.  Many  such  items  have  been  lost  forever, 
because  no  one  realized  their  value.  Junior  historians  can  bring 
these  artifacts  to  the  attention  of  the  museum. 

The  Museum  Associates  presented  sets  of  North  Carolina  maps 
printed  by  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History  to  the  following 
twelve  clubs  that  participated  in  the  artifact  search: 

Candler  Citizenship  Club,  Candler  Elementary  School, 
Candler,  E.  Nelson  Kelley,  adviser 

Couratucke  Junior  Historians,  Currituck  County  High  School, 
Barco,  Barbara  Snowden,  adviser 

Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Harmony  Elementary  School, 
Harmony,  Helen  Parker,  adviser 

Hillbilly  Hikers,  South  Toe  Elementary  School,  Burnsville,  Bar- 
bara Holcombe,  adviser 

Junior  Historian  Pirates,  Rosewood  High  School,  Goldsboro, 
W.  R.  Thompson,  adviser 

Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  III  and  VII,  Madison- 
Mayodan  Middle  School,  Madison,  Vicki  Dillon,  adviser 

Parkwood  Clubs,  Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe,  Nancy 
Mills,  adviser 

Quest  Chapter,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Wal- 
nut Cove,  Elinor  Vaughan  and  Harry  Lovelady,  advisers 

Ramblin'  Rams,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet,  Anne  Canipe, 
adviser 
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Sherrills  Ford  Tar  Heels,  Sherril Is  Ford  School,  Sherrills  Ford, 
Betty  Greene,  adviser 

Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yadkinville  School, 
Yadkinville,  Lloyd  Pardue,  adviser 

All  of  the  twenty-seven  junior  historians  who  participated  received 
certificates  of  recognition  fortheir  interest  in  saving  North  Caroli- 
na's heritage. 

Seven  junior  historians  received  special  awards  for  finding  items 
of  particular  significance  to  North  Carolina.  Girls  received  sterling 
silver  charms  of  the  North  Carolina  seashell,  the  Scotch  Bonnet; 
and  boys  received  metal  savings  banks  decorated  with  images  of 
our  state  seal  and  the  State  Capitol.  Recipients  were  as  follows: 


Lesa  Kay  Autrey,  Hillbilly 
Hikers 


Thomas  Mabe,  Madison- 
Mayodan  Junior  Tar 
Heels  III 


Nancy  Michelle  Smith, 
Ramblin'  Rams 


eleven  entries,  including  a  poker;  her 
great-great-grandfather's  powder  horn 
made  from  an  ox  horn;  and  The  Ele- 
mentary Old  Blue  Back  Spelling  Book, 
published  in  the  nineteenth  century 


an  unusual  metal  projectile  point  found 
along  the  Dan  River 


a  mourning  veil,  a  dress  made  in  1846, 
and  a  World  War  I  silk  handkerchief 


i 


Dresser,  c.  1914,  submitted  by 
Lesa  Kay  Autrey. 


Coal-burning  iron,  c.  1861,  sub- 
mitted by  Julia  Weatherman. 


Brian  King,  Parkwood 
Cubs 


numerous  artifacts  of  early  farm  life  in 
Union  Countyandexcellentdocumen- 
tation  of  the  location  of  the  sites  where 
the  items  were  found 


Cynthia  Sawyer,  Coura- 
tucke  Junior  Historians 


a  cannonball,drawknife,  serving  spoon, 
corn  husker,and  bottles  from  the  early 
1900s 


Corn  husker  submitted  by  Cyn- 
thia Sawyer. 


Leah  Hutchens,  Yadkin- 
ville Tar  Heel  Junior  His- 
torians 


Julia  Weatherman,  Yad- 
kinville Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians 


Lisa  Holcomb,  Yadkin- 
ville Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians 


a  bullhorn  used  for  calling  back  hunt- 
ing dogs,  made  by  her  great-grand- 
father 


nineteen  entries,  including  a  pine  pie 
safe  and  a  mahogany  dining  room 
table  made  by  M.  Von  Bovies  of  Salem 


six  artifacts,  including  a  foot  warmer, 
kraut  cutter,  and  Civil  War  sword 


Tea  kettle,  c.  I  880,  submitted  by 
Lesa  Kay  Autrey. 
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"Proctor's  Store" 
(continued  from  page  9) 

fourteen  feet  long.  The  seat  was  a  bench  thing  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Everyone  would  slip  in  from  the  same  side.  It  was  wood. 
About  a  dozen  or  so  kids  would  fill  this  bus  up.  The  school  they 
went  to  is  today's  Ahoskie  Middle  School. 

One  of  the  most  popular  games  as  kids  was  a  game  called 
"ramrod,"  which  was  dangerous.  The  boys  would  go  in  the 
woods,  cut  a  tree  down,  and  take  the  top  of  the  tree  and  trim  it  off. 
Then  they  would  get  a  pole  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long.  They 
would  cut  a  hole  in  the  middle  so  it  would  fit  over  the  top  of  the 
fence.  They  would  then  get  on  each  end  of  it  and  go  'round  and 
'round,  to  see  how  fast  it  would  go. 

Christmas  to  me  was  not  much  different  from  any  other  day.  We 
knew  it  was  special.  We  would  get  an  apple,  orange,  and  maybe  a 
piece  or  two  of  candy.  I  remember  the  first  toy  I  got.  It  was  an  air 
rifle,  and  I  bought  it  myself.  It  cost  75  cents. 

When  we  got  sick,  we  used  herbs  and  sassafras  roots.  My 
momma  would  make  something  for  a  cough  or  cold  that  would 
smell  and  taste  awful,  but  it  did  the  trick.  She  used  hog's  foot  oil, 
cook  it  until  it  thickened,  add  some  kind  of  tallow  and  turpentine, 
and  rub  this  stuff  on  us.  Later  on  they  began  to  use  Watkins' 
Liniment. 

I  used  to  have  something  like  kidney  colic.  I'm  not  sure  what  it 
was,  but  I  know  I  couldn't  walk.  The  last  time  I  had  that  mess,  I 
remember  my  grandma.  I  crawled  the  fence  to  the  house.  I  let  the 
mule  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  field.  She  saw  me  get  over  the 
fence  and  knew  something  was  wrong.  She  got  some  camphor 
and  gave  me  a  spoonful.  That  wasn't  enough.  She  then  got  the 
Watkins'  Liniment  bottle.  I  didn't  know  what  to  expect.  It  was 
liquid  fire!  But  I'll  tell  you  what — I've  never  had  an  attack  since. 

I  started  with  arthritis  when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old.  It  was 
in  my  teeth,  and  I  had  to  have  my  teeth  out.  I  went  to  a  dentist  in 
Ahoskie,and  hetold  mewhatitwas.  Ithurtso  bad.  Hepulledall  my 
teeth.  Then  the  arthritis  spread  to  other  parts  of  my  body. 

I  remember  a  time  when  I  was  scared  and  excited.  Once  we  had 
to  cut  down  a  big  tree  in  the  yard,  a  big  oak  tree.  The  tree  had  big 
limbs  on  it.  We  had  to  climb  up  the  limbs  to  get  just  right  to  cut 
down  those  limbs.  So  we  climbed,  and  I  started  to  cut.  This  particu- 
lar time  I  was  hacking  in  between  two  of  them  with  a  meat  ax.  It 
was  dull  and  wouldn't  cut.  I  didn't  see  a  boy  who  started  climbing 
up.  He  said  he  was  coming,  but  I  hadn't  seen  him.  He  stuck  his 
right  hand  underneath  me.  I  just  couldn't  stop  in  time.  It  took  his 
hand  and  nail,  right  up  the  side.  It  mashed  all  the  way  through. 

The  biggest  snow  prior  to  1980  that  I  remember  was  in  1928,  in 
March.  That  was  a  bad  snow  with  many  drifts  seven  or  eight  feet 
deep.  Some  of  the  low  bottom  places  had  drifts  of  twelve  feet  or 
more. 

My  first  movie  I  remember  was  about  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  in 
Ahoskie  and  cost  10  cents.  There  was  no  sound — just  a  picture  up 
on  the  screen.  The  only  noise  you  heard  was  the  fellow  playing  the 
organ. 

My  first  job  off  the  farm  was  driving  a  long-distance  truck.  They 
had  trucks  then,  but  very  little.  I  drove  a  truck  that  hauled  fertil- 
izer, wheat,  flour,  lumber,  and  anything  they  had  to  move.  I  did 
that  for  one  year.  Next  I  worked  at  a  service  station  and  part  time 


Liniment  is  a  liquid  rubbed  on 
the  skin  to  relieve  the  pain  of 
sore  muscles,  sprains,  and 
bruises. 

Camphor  is  a  white,  crystalline 
substance  with  a  strong  odor  and 
a  bitter  taste. 

Arthritis  is  inflammation  of  the 
joints  of  the  body. 
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on  the  farm. 

The  first  car  that  my  family  owned  was  a  1913  Model-T  Ford  with 
a  pure  copper  front.  It  was  a  one-door  car,  and  the  door  was  on 
the  right-hand  side.  The  driver  had  to  slide  over  to  get  under  the 
steering  wheel.  It  had  no  starter,  so  someone  had  to  crank  it. 

If  I  would  give  advice  to  young  people,  they  probably  wouldn't 
listen.  I  would  say  to  leave  alone  all  the  whiskey,  wine,  beer,  and 
dope.  You  can  made  a  good  life  without  it. 


The  Mars  Hill  School,  c.  I  900. 


Jerry  C.  Cashion 
(continued  from  page  3) 

cate  its  people.  In  1877  he  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  a  teacher-training  program  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
That  same  year  he  pushed  for  funds  to  estab- 
lish a  black  teachers'  college.  This  training 
institution  became  Fayetteville  State  University. 

Vance  aptly  summed  up  his  thoughts  on 
public  service  and  education  during  a  speech 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life:  "It  is  a  noble  thing 
to  die  for  one's  state;  yet,  it  is  a  higher  and 
nobler  thing  to  live  for  it." 


CERTIFICATES  OF  APPRECIATION 


Certificates  of  appreciation  are  given  each  year  to  junior  historians  who  contribute  to  the  preservation 
of  local  history  through  community  service,  visual  history,  or  oral  history  projects.  Community  service 
projects  are  those  that  give  assistance  to  history-related  community  activities  and  must  be  documented 
by  a  letter  of  support  from  an  appropriate  community  organization.  Visual  history  projects  involve 
locating  sites  or  structures  of  historic  interest  and  recording  them  visually  by  means  of  sketches  or 
photographs.  Oral  history  projects  involve  interviewing  local  residents  about  their  experiences  in  their 
communities. 


Community  Service 

The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Histori- 
ans, The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical 
Society,  Aberdeen 


Assisted  the  historical  society  with  its 
annual  Malcolm  Blue  Craftsand  Skills 
Festival. 


1,761  Hours 


Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Histo- 
rians, Yadkinville  School,  Yadkin- 


Assisted  the  Yadkin  County  Histori- 
cal Society  in  its  continued  restora- 
tion of  the  Old  Yadkin  County  Jail. 


Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Har- 
mony Elementary  School,  Har- 
mony 


Researched  site  histories  and  family 
genealogies  that  were  published  in 
Iredell  County  History  North  Caro- 
lina. 


100  Hours 


Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Histo- 
rians, Wentworth  School,  Went- 
worth 


Raised  money  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Wright  Tavern  in  Wentworth 
and  served  as  aides  at  the  tavern's 


85V2  Hours 


Total  2,146V2  Hours 


Visual  History 

The  Martin  76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Jun- 
ior High  School,  Raleigh 

James  Kelly  Hampton,  Ramblin' 
Rams,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School, 
Hamlet 


Produced  an  8mm  film  of  the  bicentennial  observance 
of  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  and  built  a  scale 
model  of  the  1981  reenactment. 

Compiled  an  album  of  photographs  of  historic  places 
and  objects  in  Richmond  County. 


Oral  History 

Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann 
Elementary  School,  Ahoskie 


Interviewed  local  townspeople  for  articles  in  People, 
Places,  and  Things  of  Hertford  County,  Part  II. 
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Yeopim  Esquires,  Perquimans  County 
Union  School,  Winfall 

Quest  Chapter,  Southeastern  Stokes 
Junior  High  School,  Walnut  Cove 

Couratucke,  Currituck  County  High 
School,  Barco 

Brian  Tait,  Couratucke,  Currituck 
County  High  School,  Barco 

Jarrett  Banks,  Couratucke,  Currituck 
County  High  School,  Barco 


Interviewed  residents  of  Perquimans  County.  These 
interviews  were  then  published  in  Yeopim  Moon. 

Interviewed  people  who  were  familiar  with  the  famous 
Lawson  family  murders  in  Stokes  County. 

Interviewed  a  long-time  resident  of  Currituck  County 
who  described  his  life  on  the  Outer  Banks. 

Interviewed  Damon  Collins,  a  thirty-year  veteran  of 
the  United  States  Navy. 

Interviewed  Jean  Brinkley,  who  told  of  his  experiences 
during  World  War  II. 


************  ******************* 


"Work  and  Leisure  in  History"  was  the  theme  of  National  History  Day  1981.  Competition  for 
National  History  Day  is  held  on  a  district,  state,  and  finally  national  level.  Students  from 
twenty-nine  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  gathered  at  College  Park,  Maryland,  on  June 
11-13  for  the  national  contest. 

Once  again,  North  Carolina  was  well  represented  by  winning  entries.  Of  the  thirty  winners 
recognized,  three  were  from  North  Carolina  schools.  These  students  are: 

SENIOR  INDIVIDUAL  PERFORMANCE:  first  place 
James  Capps 

"Time  Will  Not  Remember" 
Northeast  Guilford  Junior  High  School 
McLeansville 

SENIOR  INDIVIDUAL  PERFORMANCE:  third  place 
Scott  Totaro 

"American  Sweat  and  Tears" 
McClintock  School 
Charlotte 

JUNIOR  GROUP  PERFORMANCE:  first  place 

Sheri  Johnson,  Lauriel  Graves,  Linda  Ray,  Jennifer  Rierson,  and  Sonja  Strayhorn 
"Volunteers  for  a  Man-Sized  Job" 
McLeansville  Middle  School 
McLeansville 


CONGRATULATIONS,  WINNERS! 


CLUBS  PRESENT  AT  AWARDS  DAY  1981 

Vann  Junior  Historians 

Etcetera  Project 

Mrs.  Peggy  W.  Lowe,  adviser 

Mrs.  Merle  Y.  Price,  adviser 

R.  L.  Vann  Elementary  School 

North  Everetts  School 

Ahoskie 

Everetts 

The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians 

Northeast  Guilford  Junior  Historians 

Mr.  Jamie  Boles  and  Miss  Melissa  Smith,  advisers 

Mr.  John  Batchelor  and  Mrs.  Kay  Cashion,  advisers 

The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society 

Northeast  Guilford  Junior  High  School 

Aberdeen 

McLeansville 

The  Mountaineers 

Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians 

Mrs.  Jean  Young,  adviser 

Mr.  Lloyd  Pardue,  adviser 

Young  Learning  Port 

Yadkinville  School 

Pisgah  Forest 

Yadkinville 

Parkwood  History  Cubs 

The  Mountaineers 

Mrs.  Nancy  J.  Mills,  adviser 

Mrs.  Karen  Gellner,  adviser 

Parkwood  Middle  School 

Trinity  School 

Monroe 

Rutherfordton 

Mudholers 

Trinity  Troopers 

Mrs.  Joanne  W.  Stockert,  adviser 

Mrs.  Karen  Gellner,  adviser 

Burgaw  Junior  High  School 

Trinity  School 

Burgaw 

Rutherfordton 

Quest  Chapter 

Springfield  Historical  Society 

Mrs.  Elinor  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Harry  Lovelady,  advisers 

Mr.  Steve  Dollar,  adviser 

Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School 

Springfield  Middle  School 

Walnut  Cove 

Lucama 

The  Moratoc  MarConians 

Private  Eyes 

Mrs.  Minnie  Hoggard,  adviser 

Mrs.  Sally  Badger,  adviser 

E.  J.  Hayes  School 

Ravenscroft  School 

Williamston 

Raleigh 

Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians 

Couratucke 

Mr.  Ward  Triche,  adviser 

Mrs.  Barbara  Snowden,  adviser 

Wentworth  School 

Currituck  County  High  School 

Wentworth 

Barco 

Harmony  Junior  Historians 

Junior  Historian  Pirates 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Parker,  adviser 

Mr.  W.  R.  Thompson,  adviser 

Harmony  Elementary  School 

Rosewood  High  School 

Harmony 

Goldsboro 

Free  Americans 

History  Unlimited 

Mr.  Rickey  Williamson,  adviser 

Miss  Faye  Creegan,  adviser 

Spaulding-Monroe  Middle  School 

E.  B.  Aycock  School 

Bladenboro 

Greenville 

Ramblin'  Rams 

Trexler  Junior  Historians 

Mrs.  Anne  S.  Canipe,  adviser 

Mr.  Dennis  Miller,  Mrs.  Karen  Mercer,  and  Mrs.  Jan 

Hamlet  Junior  High  School 

Jacobs,  advisers 

Hamlet 

Trexler  Junior  High  School 

Richlands 

The  Leadminers 

Mr.  Fred  Hunt,  adviser 

Armstrong  Junior  Historians 

West  Millbrook  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  Glynn  Jernigan,  adviser 

Raleigh 

Armstrong  Junior  High  School 

Fayetteville 

History  Hounds 

Miss  Jane  Faison  and  Mr.  Tommy  Benson,  advisers 

Junior  Historians  1980 

Warsaw  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  Eddie  B.  Clinton,  adviser 

Warsaw 

Central  Wake  Optional  High  School 

Raleigh 

Lords  of  Beaufort 

Mrs.  Jill  B.  High,  adviser 

The  Skewarkians 

P.  S.  Jones  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roberson,  adviser 

Washington 

Bear  Grass  School 

Martin  '76ers 

Williamston 

Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Mary  Jackman,  advisers 

Southwest  Guilford  Junior  Historians 

LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Peggy  Johnson,  adviser 

Raleigh 

Southwest  Guilford  Elementary  School 

High  Point 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 
109  East  Jones  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 


Chattel  Cltatlie's  CUaU 


Most  articles  in  this  winter's  "Local  History"  issue  were  written 
by  junior  historians  from  different  chapters  across  the  state.  More 
and  more  club  members  are  submitting  material  for  publication  in 
THJH.  I  think  that's  great!  The  more  you  share  your  discoveries 
about  your  communities  through  THJH,  the  more  exciting  our 
magazine  becomes.  Your  articles  make  THJH  one  of  the  best 
sources  through  which  junior  historians  can  develop  a  library  on 
local  history  in  North  Carolina. 

The  theme  for  the  spring  issue  will  be  "Communications."  I 
hope  you  will  study  the  ways  that  people  in  your  area  overcame 
time  and  distance  to  talk  to  each  other.  You  can  examine  various 
modes  of  communication  such  as  television,  radio,  computers, 
newspapers,  telegraphs,  and  telephones.  Find  out  how  any  of 
these  systems  of  communication  evolved  in  your  community,  and 
how  they  changed  people's  lives. 

Several  junior  historian  chapters  have  been  working  with  adult 
historical  groups.  On  September  25-27,  members  of  The  Malcolm 
Blue  Junior  Historians  assisted  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical 
Society  with  its  annual  historic  crafts  and  skills  festival.  Club 
members  helped  with  guided  tours  and  demonstrated  how  to 
make  lye  soap  and  candles.  They  also  showed  how  clothes  once 
were  washed  in  an  iron  kettle  over  an  open  fire.  Over  1,400  school 
children  attended  the  first  day  of  the  festival.  In  addition,  the 
Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  spent  a  Saturday  in  October 
helping  their  local  historical  society  with  an  open  house  at  the 
Wright  Tavern  in  Wentworth.  Perhaps  your  club  might  consider 
contacting  an  adult  historical  group  to  see  if  you  can  be  of  assist- 
ance. Club  members  can  gain  the  appreciation  and  respect  of 
community  members  and  will  be  eligible  also  for  recognition  for 
service  hours  at  Awards  Day. 

The  theme  for  National  History  Day  1982  is  "Trade  and  Industry 
in  History."  As  before,  the  state  has  been  divided  into  districts  for 
regional  contests.  These  district  winners  will  advance  to  the  state 
contest  and  from  there  to  the  national  contest.  Junior  historians 
may  enter  their  projects  in  both  National  History  Day  and  Awards 
Day  1982.  Just  be  sure  your  work  relates  to  "Trade  and  Industry  in 
History"  with  a  North  Carolina  theme. 

Awards  Day  will  take  place  May  17-18  on  the  campus  of  Peace 
College.  Remember  the  deadlines  for  each  of  the  project  catego- 
ries. Literary  projects  are  due  April  12;  media  projects,  May  3;  and 
art  entries  by  May  17.  Entries  in  the  Arts  Division  may  not  exceed  a 
34-inch  width,  34-inch  length,  and  24-inch  height.  In  addition,  art 
projects  may  not  weigh  more  than  40  pounds.  The  photography 
contest  deadline  is  February  8.  New  rules  for  this  contest  may  be 
found  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Manual:  Adviser  Handbook 
and  Student  Guide.  Youth  Preservation  Award,  oral  history,  and 
community  service  entries  must  be  received  by  May  3.  The  Chris- 
topherCrittenden  State  History  Quiz  (taken  by  junior  historians 
on  a  voluntary  basis)  must  be  received  at  the  THJHA  office  by 
March  24.  Artifact  Search  forms  are  due  by  May  1. 

(continued  on  page  20) 


Definitions 


Some  words  appearing 
within  THJH  articles  are 
defined  in  nearby  margin 
space.  These  definitions  are 
intended  to  give  only  the 
meaning  of  the  word  as  it 
has  been  used  in  the  adjoin- 
ing copy. 


COVER 


1/0/? 
TORIAN 


This  issue,  with  its  "Local  History"  theme,  celebrates 
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their  communities. 

The  cover  design  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  an  imaginary 
town,  not  unlike  some  very  real  towns  where  North 
Carolina  history  is  being  made  everyday. 
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A  HISTORY  OF 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Brush  arbor  is  a  temporary 
crude  shelter  constructed  of  limbs 
and  branches. 


Transactions  are  records  of 
events. 


Staging  area  is  a  place  where 
men  and  material  are  gathered 
for  a  military  operation. 


Diligently  means  faithfully. 


Joy  Gattis 
Northeast  Guilford 
junior  Historians 
Northeast  Guilford 
Junior  High  School 
McLeansville 


In  rural  southern  states  the  role  of  churches  often  has  encom- 
passed social  activity  as  well  as  worship.  In  the  early  1800s  North 
Carolina  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  backward,  agricultural  state. 
The  development  of  Mount  Pleasant  Church  parallels  North 
Carolina's  growth. 

Mount  Pleasant  Church  began  in  1832  as  a  brush  arbor  com- 
posed of  three  or  four  logs  set  in  the  ground  with  twigs  for  a  roof. 
A  few  women  met  on  weekdays  since  they  were  unabletoobtain  a 
minister  on  the  Sabbath.  The  brush  arbor  also  served  as  a  hunting 
lodge  for  church  members. 

The  first  building  was  erected  later  in  1832.  Some  of  the 
members  of  that  congregation  were  Billy  Andrews,  John  Suits, 
Monroe  Hubbard,  Emory  Wooters,  Martin  Wyrick,  and  members 
of  the  Cobb  and  Whittington  families.  Their  descendants  still 
populate  the  McLeansville  area. 

Although  earlier  transactions  may  have  occurred,  Emory  T. 
Wooters  gave  the  first  recorded  land  grant  in  1856.  Robert  Gullet 
granted  more  land  in  1877,  and  Henry  L.  Clapp  and  his  wife  made  a 
third  grant.1 

North  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union  in  May,  1861.  Young 
men  departing  for  the  Civil  War  used  the  church  grounds  as  a 
staging  area.  Since  the  Methodist  church  had  adopted  an  antislav- 
ery  policy  in  the  middle  of  a  proslavery  state,  ministers  at  Mount 
Pleasant  began  their  jobs  burdened  with  difficulties.  The  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  South  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  North  split. 
Some  southern  ministers  even  owned  slaves. 

In  1866  the  Methodist  church  formed  a  circuit  and  appointed 
Reverend  C.  H.  Phillips  pastor.  He  preached  once  a  month.  Even 
though  these  were  Reconstruction  years  and  many  promising 
young  men  of  the  area  had  not  returned  from  the  war,  those  who 
remained  worked  diligently  as  the  congregation  grew. 

The  original  1832  building  was  replaced  in  1868.  The  new  struc- 
ture had  no  ceiling  and  was  furnished  with  crude  benches.  The 
congregation  remodeled  it  in  1875,  while  Reverend  Zebedee 
Rush  served  as  pastor,  and  again  under  Reverend  R.  S.  Raper  in 
1906,  installing  a  ceiling  in  the  one-room  structure.  Church 
members  built  front  entrances  and  installed  new  benches.  Mrs. 
Emma  Climer  donated  stained-glass  windows  in  memory  of  her 
two  sons  who  died  in  the  Civil  War.2 

In  1918  Reverend  J.  E.  Woosley  directed  the  addition  of  four 
classrooms  to  the  back  of  the  sanctuary.  In  1939  church  members 
donated  most  of  the  materials  and  labor  for  more  Sunday-school 
rooms  in  a  building  called  "The  Hut"  at  the  back  of  the  church. 

Originally,  kerosene  lanterns  litthe  interior  of  thechurch.  Later 
gas  lights  were  installed.  A  Delco  system  illuminated  the  sanctuary 
until  the  early  twenties,  when  Hugh  Sock  well  wired  the  church  for 
electricity.  In  the  early  years  the  first  person  to  arrive  on  meeting 


Delco  system  is  the  use  of 

batteries  to  provide  light. 


Spearheaded  means  to 
undertake  or  lead. 


Headstone  from  the  graveyard  of 
Mount  Pleasant  United  Methodist 
Church. 


Ascertain  means  to  prove  or 
make  sure. 


days  built  a  fire  to  warm  the  sanctuary.  Everyone  helped  in  spring 
and  fall  cleaning. 

Stewards  visited  homes  and  asked  for  offerings  and  pledges.  On 
December  29, 1931,  one  pledge  amounted  to  72  cents,  while  the 
greatest  amount  donated  was  $7. 18. 3  These  were  the  years  of  the 
Great  Depression,  and  families  had  little  money  to  spare.  The 
church  did  not  depend  entirely  upon  pledges,  however.  Many 
ladies  spearheaded  projects  such  as  dinners  and  suppers.  For 
several  years  the  church  ladies  served  these  dinners  at  the  Guil- 
ford Dairy  Clubhouse,  because  the  church  did  not  have  adequate 
means  for  serving  large  crowds.  The  church  received  quite  a 
reputation  for  chicken  pie,  fried  chicken,  candied  yams,  black- 
eyed  peas,  turnip  greens,  potato  salad,  pickles,  homemade  bis- 
cuits, cakes,  and  pies. 

The  church  built  its  first  parsonage  in  1944  in  the  fork  of  Clapp 
Farm  Road  and  Mount  Hope  Church  Road  during  the  pastorate  of 
Dr.  R.  M.  Andrews.  The  land  had  been  used  mostly  for  farming. 
The  present  parsonage  on  Mount  Hope  Church  Road  was  com- 
pleted in  1968.  Reverend  and  Mrs.  James  Allen  were  the  first  to  live 
there. 

Reverend  Joe  Ervin  started  a  building  fund  for  a  new  church  in 
the  early  1950s.  Dr.  Eugene  Few  held  ground-breaking  ceremo- 
nies. The  church  contracted  the  Way  nick  and  Welker  Company  to 
constructthe  colonial-style  building.  Reverend  Ervin  heldthefirst 
service  in  the  new  building  on  Easter  Sunday,  1957,  and  dedicated 
it  on  March  29, 1959. 

On  April  1, 1956,  the  church  appointed  a  cemetery  committee 
composed  of  J.  Garland  Clapp,  Charlie  Clapp,  and  Mack  Hubbard. 
This  committee  was  asked  to  rearrange  headstones.  They  plowed 
up  the  cemetery,  sowed  peas  for  one  season  to  fertilize  the 
ground,  then  planted  grass  to  complete  the  cemetery's  renova- 
tion. Some  markers  are  now  so  old  that  their  inscriptions  are 
illegible.  Mrs.  J.  Garland  Clapp,  one  of  the  oldest  surviving 
members  of  the  church,  recalls  that  some  people  who  were  en- 
slaved are  buried  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Three  of  Mount  Pleasant's  former  pastors  are  buried  in  the 
church  cemetery:  D.  R.  Profitt,  Dr.  R.  M.  Andrews,  and  P.  L.  Shore. 
One  of  the  oldest  markers  is  that  of  Reverend  Daniel  Deeans.  He 
was  born  February  16, 1764,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  on  September  9, 1790,  and  was  ordained  an 
elder  on  November  30, 1794.  He  died  September  1, 1849.  Present 
members  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  any 
connection  with  Mount  Pleasant  Church. 

Mount  Pleasant  continues  to  serve  its  community  with  purpose 
and  dedication.  Church  ladies  sponsor  and  supervise  day  care  for 
children,  summer  Bible  school,  and  mission  programs.  The  New 
Wineskins  and  the  United  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  prepare 
meals,  plays,  and  shows.  McLeansville  has  changed  from  a  small, 
independent  community  in  a  rural,  backward  state  to  a  suburb  of 
Greensboro,  a  growing  major  city.  At  the  same  time,  the  role  of 
Mount  Pleasant  Church  has  shifted  from  being  a  center  of  social 
activity  and  worship  in  the  community  to  being  an  active  subur- 
ban church  that  emphasizes  constructive  leisure  activities  for  the 

Community's  youth.  (continued  on  page  8) 


At  the  invitation  of  Jackie  Williams,  one  of  the  editors  of  Kin'lin', 
the  Reverend  Hartford  Bellamy,  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  Church  of  Council,  presented  his  interpretation  of  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  and  other  beliefs  of  his  church.  His  com- 
ments were  transcribed  by  Paula  Carroll  and  Robin  Vow. 

You  may  want  to  know  something  concerning  baptism:  what 
we  do,  how  we  go  about  baptizing.  First  the  candidate  takes  his  or 
her  stand  publicly,  usually  at  a  church  service.  Later  the  candidate 
is  contacted  by  a  minister,  a  district  pastor,  an  elder,  or  by  myself. 
Someone  works  with  this  person  for  a  period  of  time.  They  study 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  sothatthey  may  fully  understand  what 
they  are  committing  themselves  to  before  they  are  baptized.  This 
is  to  prevent  persons  from  deciding  that,  if  they  disown  their 
connection  with  the  church,  they  cannot  say  that  they  were 
deceived.  It  is  best  that  a  person  be  well  informed  about  the 
beliefs  of  his  church.  Then  he  has  no  excuse  for  errors  he  may 
make  in  life. 

After  we  make  sure  that  the  candidates  for  baptism  understand 
fully  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  they  are  baptized  according  to 
their  wishes.  There  may  be  other  methods,  but  the  word  "bap- 
tize" comes  from  the  Greek  word  baptizein,  which  means  to  be 
immersed  in  a  watery  grave  and  come  up  to  live  a  new  life  in  Christ 
Jesus. 


'Another  View  of  Baptism" 
Rev.  Hartford  Bellamy 
Reprinted  from  Kin'lin' 
Hallsboro  High  School 
Hallsboro 


BAPTISMS 


The  day  I  got  baptized,  I  was  as  happy  as  anyone  could  ever  be. 
But  I  was  kind  of  scared,  though  I  got  over  the  scared  feeling.  It 
was  the  second  Sunday  in  May.  I  was  baptized  in  Lake  Waccamaw. 

That  Sunday  our  pastor  first  had  a  prayer  with  all  the  people  to 
be  baptized.  Then  he  had  a  little  talk  with  us.  Then  Mr.  Homer 
Spaulding,  father  of  Kin'lin'  staffer,  Wakita  Spaulding,  said  a  little 
prayer  over  each  one  of  us  as  he  baptized  us  one  by  one.  I 
remember  that  I  was  the  fourth  one.  After  he  prayed,  he  leaned 
me  over  and  dipped  me  under  the  water.  He  spoke  more  words 
after  he  lifted  me  from  the  water. 

Afterwards  we  left  and  went  to  the  church.  The  pastor  asked 
everyone  who  had  been  baptized  to  come  forth  and  sit  on  the 
front  pew.  The  sermon  he  preached  was  on  what  we  had  to  do  to 
believe  in  God. 

The  day  I  was  baptized  I  wore  a  long  white  gown  and  a  baby- 
blue  shower  cap  on  my  head  to  keep  my  hair  dry.  I  knewwewere 
to  go  to  church  afterward.  I  also  wore  blue  socks  like  baby  socks. 


"Baptismal  Experiences" 
Addie  Spaulding 
Kin'lin' 
Reprinted  from  Kin'lin' 
Hallsboro  High  School 
Hallsboro 


Baptismal  service,  1 903. 
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Left  to  right:  Mary  Jackman,  '76er  adviser;  David  Serxner, 
former  club  member;  and  Anne  Kennedy,  '76er  adviser. 
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Left  to  right:  Pierre  Dalmas,  Sean  Hepler,  Bryan  Regan, 
and  John  Peterman. 


Eddie  Clinton,  former  club  adviser,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  a  former  principal  at 
Martin  Junior  High  School. 


Mary  E.  Jackman 
Anne  Kennedy 
Craig  Mathews 
Martin  76ers  Advisers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 
Raleigh 


NBC's  October  program  "Family  Reun- 
ion" starring  Bette  Davis  had  a  very  special 
audience  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  The  Mar- 
tin '76ers  junior  historian  club  members 
encouraged  everyone  at  LeRoy  Martin  Junior 
High  School  to  watch  the  program  whose 
theme  was  family  heritage  and  historic  pre- 
servation. 

Following  the  tradition  of  "Family  Reun- 
ion/' the  Martin  '76ers  decided  to  have  their 
own  reunion — a  first — on  November  15.  Invi- 
tations were  sent  to  the  governor,  cabinet 
officials,  the  mayor  of  Raleigh,  and  numerous 
friends  and  families. 

The  Martin  '76ers,  a  Tar  Heel  Junior  His- 
torian club  at  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 
School,  has  been  active  in  historical  research 
and  preservation  work  since  the  mid-1960s. 
The  club  has  received  regional,  state,  and 
national  recognition  for  its  local  history 
activities. 

The  bicentennial  pageant,  "Wake  County: 
1771-1971,"  brought  the  '76ers  a  Certificate  of 
Commendation  in  1971  from  the  American 
Association  for  State  and  Local  History.  WRAL- 
TV  became  so  interested  in  the  pageant  they 
made  a  16mm  film  and  gave  it  to  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History,  which  sponsors 
the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association.  The 
club  received  another  certificate  from  AASLH 
in  1978  for  its  involvement  in  the  preservation 
of  the  historic  Dentzel  carousel  in  Raleigh's 
Pullen  Park.  In  1979  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation  also  recognized  the  club  for 
its  interest  and  participation  in  the  restoration 
of  the  carousel.  Over  a  four-year  period, 
through  dances  and  other  fund-raising  activi- 
ties, the  '76ers  have  made  a  significant  finan- 
cial contribution  to  the  restoration  efforts.  In 
addition,  the  students  have  devoted  many 
hours  to  the  actual  restoration  work. 

Five  '76ers  won  first  place  with  a  $500  prize 
at  National  History  Day  1980,  and  in  1981  they 
were  state  winners. 

With  such  a  background  of  activity  and 
honors,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  150  parents, 
friends,  and  past  and  present  Martin  '76ers 
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converged  on  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  the  afternoon  of  November  15  to 
celebrate  the  "First  Martin  76ers  Family  Reun- 
ion." Students  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  Athens  Drive  Senior  High  School, 
Broughton  Senior  High  School,  Enloe  Magnet 
School,  and  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
held  an  afternoon  to  remember! 

Rosann  Tung,  a  junior,  and  Joanne  Ryan,  a 
senior — both  from  Athens  Drive  High  School 
and  both  past  presidents  of  the  76ers — looked 
at  prize-winning  projects  they  had  made  in 
junior  high  school.  John  Gray,  a  member  in 
1976  when  the  club's  bicentennial  name  was 
chosen,  came  to  the  reunion  with  his  brother, 
Scott,  now  an  active  eighth-grade  member. 
Some  others  who  attended  the  reunion  were 
Rick  Taylor,  formerly  a  Tar  Heel  Junior  His- 
torian in  Hendersonville  now  at  the  North 
Carolina  State  University  School  of  Design, 
and  Steve  Brown,  past  76ers  treasurer  who 
enjoyed  the  slides  of  field  trips  and  activities  in 
which  he  had  participated. 

Three  of  the  current  officers  of  the  Martin 
76ers — Pierre  Dalmas,  Sean  Hepler,  and  Scott 
Jones — laughed  through  a  videotape  of  their 
National  History  Day  winning  play,  "Listen! 
The  Statue  Speaks."  Their  high  voices  and 
small  size  two  years  earlier  were  unbelievable 
to  these  ninth-grade  club  leaders. 

David  Serxner,  now  in  the  tenth  grade  at 
Enloe  Magnet  School,  brought  twenty  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  magazines  in  which 
Martin  had  been  mentioned  and  a  special 
cake  he  had  made  for  the  reunion. 

Many  parents  were  in  the  audience.  Scott 
Jones,  club  treasurer,  was  flanked  by  his  mother 
and  father.  Mrs.  Dalmas,  the  president's  mother, 
and  Mrs.  Peterman  with  son  John,  a  1981 
National  History  Day  state  winner,  made  the 
afternoon  a  real  family  affair.  Among  the  long 
list  of  daughters  whose  mothers  attended 
were  Lisa  Bianchi,  Kim  Adams,  Amy  Walker, 
Edna  McCallum,  and  Parie  Hines.  Two  princi- 
pals, Mr.  Robert  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Patricia 
Gole,  came  to  the  celebration.  A  highlight  of 
the  afternoon  was  Pierre  Dalmas's  presenta- 
tion to  Mrs.  Miriam  Block,  Raleigh  City  Coun- 
cil member,  of  a  $50.00  check  for  the  continu- 
ing restoration  work  on  the  Pullen  Park 
Carousel. 

The  award-winning  film  made  by  junior  his- 
torians in  1971  honoring  the  bicentennial  of 


Wake  County  was  shown.  Slides  reflecting  the 
many  historical  interests  of  the  76ers  such  as 
Yates  Mill,  Mordecai  House,  Capitol  Square 
statues,  Old  Salem,  early  Raleigh,  City  Ceme- 
tery, Lassiter's  Mill,  and  the  Pullen  Park 
Carousel  were  enjoyed.  Refreshments  topped 
off  theafternoon. Cameras  recorded  the  happi- 
ness at  "Martin's  First  Family  Reunion." 


John  Peterman,  a  1981  National  His- 
tory Day  state  winner,  with  his  mother. 


CONNEMARA 


Connemara  was  the  last  home  of  Carl  Sandburg.  Carl  Sandburg 
was  born  in  Galesburg,  Illinois,  on  January  6,  1878.  He  lived  at 
Connemara  Farm,  Flat  Rock,  North  Carolina,  from  1945  until  his 
death  on  July  22, 1967.  Connemara  is  open  to  the  public  as  the  Carl 
Sandburg  Home  National  Historic  Site  and  is  operated  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Carl  Sandburg  lived  and  worked  in  this  house  for  twenty-two 
years.  The  house  was  built  in  the  1830s  by  Christopher  Memminger, 
who  later  served  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  the  Confederate 
government. 

In  the  living  room  there  is  a  piano,  a  guitar,  many  books,  and 
canes.  The  library  holds  part  of  Sandburg's  12,000  volumes. 
Sandburg  wrote  many  letters  from  the  library. 

Upstairs  in  his  study  Sandburg  worked  late  at  night  on  his  books. 
David  Seiier  There  is  an  old  typewriter  sitting  on  a  box. 

The  Mountaineers  Outside  there  are  goats  in  the  barnyard.  Mrs.  Sandburg  was 

Young  Learning  Port  nearly  as  famous  for  breeding  dairy  goats  as  her  husband  was  for 

writing  books  and  poetry. 

Source: 

Formal  presentation  by  tour  guide  at  Connemara.  April  1981.  Flat  Rock, 
N.C. 
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"A  History  of  Mt.  Pleasant  United  Methodist  Church" 

(continued  from  page  4) 

Footnotes: 

1  Mount  Pleasant  History  and  Directory  (McLeansville,  North  Carolina:  Mount 
Pleasant  Church,  1970),  p.  3. 

2  Mrs.  J.  Garland  Clapp,  From  Then  to  Now  (McLeansville,  North  Carolina: 
privately  printed),  p.  1. 

3  Mount  Pleasant  Methodist  Church,  Records  (McLeansville,  North  Carolina, 
December  29, 1931). 
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Burton,  Reverend  John.  Interview.  November  12,  1980,  April  10,  1981. 
McLeansville,  N.C. 

Clapp,  Mrs.  J.  Garland.  From  Then  to  Now.  McLeansville,  n.p.,  n.d. 

Clapp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Garland.  Interview.  March  28, 1981,  April  10, 1981. 
McLeansville,  N.C. 

Mount  Pleasant  History  and  Directory,  1970.  McLeansville,  n.p.,  n.d. 

Mount  Pleasant  Methodist  Church.  Records.  McLeansville. 

Paisley,  Mrs.  Fred.  In  the  Beginning.  McLeansville,  n.p.,  n.d. 

Sockwell,  Helen,  Interview.  November  12, 1980.  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.C. 


The  Roberts  House.  (Photo  by  Borringer,  courtesy  of  the  Enterprise-Record.) 


Harbored  means  hidden  or 
protected. 


Cayla  Bullard 
Karolina  Kids 
North  Davie  Junior  High 
Mocksville 


In  1857  Abraham  Pruette  bought  from  the  heirs  of  John  Hen- 
dricks land  on  which  was  located  the  so-called  "Roberts  House." 
The  exact  date  of  its  construction  is  not  known.  It  was  built  some- 
time during  the  mid-1800s.  A  tunnel  was  found  leading  from  the 
house  to  woods  near  Dutchman  Creek.  During  the  Civil  War  it 
harbored  draft  dodgers  and  deserters  trying  to  get  to  Dutchman 
Creek,  where  they  could  easily  escape  by  boat.  Mr.  Pruette  him- 
self had  one  or  two  sons  who  avoided  service  in  the  army.  Officers 
sent  to  arrest  them  could  see  the  culprits  inside  the  house  through 
the  windows.  Once  inside,  the  officers  were  unable  to  find  the 
deserters.  They  had  escaped  through  the  trapdoor  in  the  stairs,  to 
the  cellar,  and  out  through  the  tunnel. 

Many  think  the  tunnel  was  built  between  1830  and  1850.  The 
Old  Georgia  Road,  a  route  followed  by  slave  traders,  passed  close 
by  this  house.  Possibly,  the  tunnel  could  have  been  used  in  con- 
nection with  an  underground  railroad  for  black  people  escaping 
slavery. 

In  1873  the  Isaac  Roberts  family  bought  the  house  and  remo- 
deled it.  The  tunnel  was  rediscovered  when  the  ground  above  it 
caved  in  while  men  were  plowing  a  field. 

The  trapdoor  in  the  stairs  was  never  found.  However, a  trapdoor 
was  discovered  in  the  floor  of  the  back  porch,  giving  indications  of 
a  tunnel.  This  trapdoor  in  the  porch  was  discovered  in  1972  when 
my  family  began  remodeling  the  house.  The  back  porch  had  been 
added  when  the  Roberts  family  bought  and  remodeled  the  house. 
The  trapdoor  in  the  stairs  and  the  remains  of  the  tunnel  have  yet  to 
be  found. 

(continued  on  page  24) 


First  Prize 
Olive  B.  Eaton  Creative  Writing 
Awards 


"FRANK  MEDLIN,  Private.  Resided  in  Macon  County  and 
enlisted  in  Buncombe  County,  at  age  39,  June  25,  1861.  .  .  . 
Dropped  as  deserter  August  27, 1864. "1 


Recruiter  is  one  who  enlists 
soldiers  for  military  service. 


Michelle  McSwain 
The  Cornbread  Club 
Cartoogechaye  School 
Franklin 


While  Frank  Medlin  actually  served  as  a  Confederate  soldier 
before  deserting,  the  following  short  story  is  ficticious,  based 
upon  the  author's  view  of  events  that  might  have  taken  place. 

My  great-great-grandfather  Frank  Medlin  sat  on  a  stump  wait- 
ing for  his  wife  to  bring  his  lunch  and  a  bucket  of  water.  The 
clearingof  stumps  from  his  newly  purchased  land  in  what  is  now 
Graham  County  had  made  his  strong  hands  sore  and  red.  He  was 
not  thinking  about  his  hands  or  the  work  that  still  had  to  be  done, 
however;  he  was  thinking  about  the  recruiter  who  had  come 
through  the  area  three  weeks  ago  and  was  going  to  be  at  the  old 
Stecoah  schoolhouse  again  tonight. 

Frank  Medlin  was  a  proud  man— one  who  believed  that  a  man 
had  to  decide  what  was  right  and  then  act  on  it.  Just  like  the 
recruiter  had  told  him,  "Frank,  ain't  nobody  goin'  to  escape  this 
war.  Every  man's  got  to  take  a  side  and  fight  fer  it.  Not  even  these 
here  hills  are  goin'  to  hide  a  man  from  choosin'.  " 

Charlotte  Medlin  moved  slowly  from  the  hill  where  she  had 
been  standing  for  the  last  few  minutes  watching  her  husband.  She 
set  the  food,  water,  and  gourd  down  beside  him.  She  knew  he  had 

(continued  on  page  21) 

Mollis  H.  Manarin  and  Weymouth  T.  Jordan,  Jr.  (eds.),  North  Carolina  Troops, 
1861-1865:  A  Roster  (Raleigh:  Division  of  Archives  and  History)  [projected  mul- 
tivolume  series,  1966—],  II,  94. 


Indian  Heritage  —  A  Continuing  Story 


Wanda  Burns-Ramsey 
Sally  A.  Migliore 
N.C.  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs 


At  the  beginning  of  North  Carolina  history  there  were  Indians. 
Long  before  Virginia  Dare  was  born  and  then  vanished  in  what 
became  known  as  "The  Lost  Colony/'  long  before  Plato  and 
Aristotle  busied  themselves  philosophizing  in  Greece,  long  before 
the  pyramids  were  built  in  Egypt,  and  at  least  since  the  end  of  the 
Ice  Age  when  glaciers  covered  much  of  the  northern  part  of  North 
America,  there  have  been  Indians  living  in  North  Carolina. 

In  recognition  of  the  history  of  North  Carolina  Indians,  which 
dates  back  at  least  10,000  years,  the  state  has  passed  legislation 
proclaiming  the  fourth  week  in  September  as  Indian  Heritage 
Week.  This  week  includes  National  American  Indian  Day,  cele- 
brated on  the  last  Friday  in  September. 

On  Sunday,  September  20,  the  festivities  to  mark  this  second 
annual  event  began  on  the  ground  of  the  State  Capitol.  Over  300 
people,  both  Indians  and  non-Indians,  came  from  across  the  state 
to  participate  in  a  variety  of  Indian  cultural  activities:  a  pipe 
ceremony  performed  by  Indian  leaders,  traditional  Indian  danc- 
ing, a  flint-knapping  exhibition,  a  demonstration  of  early  pottery- 
making  techniques,  wood-carving  displays,  and  films  about  Indian 
cultureand  history.  In  addition, an  Indian  women's  art  exhibit  was 
housed  at  the  nearby  North  Carolina  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  Other  activities  occurred  throughout  North  Carolina. 

The  observance  of  Indian  Heritage  Week  offers  the  Indian  peo- 
ple of  the  state  an  opportunity  to  come  together  to  celebrate  their 
heritage,  while  at  the  same  time  enlightening  the  general  North 
Carolina  population. 

For  many  years  the  unique  cultural  background  of  Indians  was 
ignored  or  demeaned  by  other  North  Carolinians.  Now  recogni- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  many  contributions  they  have  made  to 
North  Carolina.  Following  are  just  a  few  of  the  contributions 
Indians  have  made  to  American  culture: 

Indians  taught  the  early  settlers  how  to  grow  and  cultivate 
tobacco,  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  and  other  crops. 

Indians  invented  such  sports  as  lacrosse,  kickball,  and  archery. 

Indians  used  natural  herbs  and  plants  that  are  being  used  by 
modern  medicine  to  cure  sickness  and  disease. 

Indians  were  ecologists  who  lived  in  harmony  with  the  natu- 
ral environment. 

Traditional  Indian  arts-and-crafts  techniques  are  being  widely 
adopted  today. 

North  Carolina  has  the  fourth-largest  Indian  population  in  the 
country  and  the  largest  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  approximate! 

(continued  on  page 

Participants  at  Indian  Heritage 
Week  festivities  in  Raleigh. 


Glaciers  are  large  slow-moving 
masses  of  ice. 


Ecologists  are  people 
concerned  with  the  relationship  of 
living  things  to  their  environment 
and  to  each  other. 


Crafts  of  Salem 


Crafts  of  Salem 
Katherine  Kojima 
Martin  76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 
Raleigh 

In  1772  the  town  of  Salem  was  very  productive.  The  craftsmen 
worked  with  wood,  clay,  metals,  leather,  and  textiles.  Most  of  the 
raw  materials  came  from  the  land  around  the  workers.  Glazes  for 
pottery  were  made  from  minerals;  clay  came  from  the  earth;  and 
wood  came  from  the  forests.  Other  materials — tin,  iron,  glass,  and 
copper — came  from  other  trading  centers  such  as  Charleston  and 
Philadelphia. 

In  Salem  there  were  ordinary  craftsmen  such  as  weavers  and 
blacksmiths,  but  there  were  also  people  who  worked  in  more 
technical  crafts.  There  were  gunsmiths,  tinsmiths,  silversmiths, 
bookbinders,  carriage  makers,  potters,  cabinetmakers,  leather- 
workers,  and  glovers. 

By  1793  Salem  was  full  of  trades  and  manufacturers.  There  were 

2  whitesmiths,  4  tanners,  2  saddlers,  2  blacksmiths,  2  skin  dressers, 

3  potters,  5  papermakers,  3  brickmakers,  1  silversmith,  6  shoemak- 
ers, 2  coopers,  4  hatters,  3  tailors,  3  carpenters,  1  tobacconist,  1 
joiner,  1  gunsmith,  1  chandler,  6  weavers,  1  baker,  2  distillers  and 
brewers,  1  dyer,  and  1  apothecary. 

Salem  had  several  tanneries  where  the  hides  of  animals  were 
turned  into  leather.  Many  farmers  tanned  their  own  hides,  but 
there  still  was  enough  business  to  support  tanneries. 

There  was  one  paper  mill.  Paper  was  valuable.  A  few  people 
working  at  the  mill  could  supply  the  whole  state  with  paper. 

In  Salem  and  in  most  of  the  colonies,  architecture  was  impor- 
tant. The  buildings  were  big  and  sometimes  elaborately  deco- 
rated. The  architecture  in  Salem  was  mainly  Moravian.  The  houses 
were  made  of  brick.  Inside,  popular  wood  carvings  and  family 
coats  of  arms  decorated  the  walls.  The  ceilings  were  made  of 
molded  plaster  and  sometimes  ornamented. 

The  Moravians  of  Salem  did  not  believe  in  fighting,  and  they 
made  only  hunting  weapons  at  first.  The  guns  were  finely  deco- 
rated. Many  had  fine  inlaid  metalwork  and  carvings  on  them. 

(continued  on  page  15) 
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WARD  LIQUOR  BILL 
PASSES  THE  SENATE 


Prolonged  and  Impas- 
sioned Discussion. 

VOTE  WAS  25  TO  16 

But  This  flat  On  Its  Second  Reading 
There  Sting  Objection  to  Its  Im- 
mediate Paatagt,  ami  the  Bill 
Wat  Fought  Bade  to  the 
Calendar. 

T)..-  s.  uate  >.-»t<nlay  piui.fpd  tnt* 
m  Wormy  debate  on  the  Ward  wlil»- 
k-  v  bill,  and  many  an  argument  wan 
shattered  i>n  thi*  rock*  of  facta  mil 
aevcral  stately  apecebp*.  »hl-h  rould 
iv>l  mu vivc  t lie-  *ho-k  of  «on«aet  wlili 
Hi"  •  iM  oratorical  element* 
completely  v reeked,  hardly  a  sen- 
tence from  the  rhetorical  WimHia 
remainlna;  an  harmed  after  i  he  storm 
hail  subsided,  and  qui.-:  l:ad  been 
rcatored. 

In  th"  oours»  of  the  lengthy  dtacus- 
xion,  \<  hlch  consumed  nearly  four 
lioiitn.  there  e  i-ru  personalities  r*lor*\ 
and  the  trend  of  i  .  mai  ki  <  hanged 
tontanil)  from  tieiaiif*  sentimental. 
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calm  dianaaatonaie  talk,  to  an  intern- 
iMrato  and  almost  Infuriated  spec* h. 
The  mil  was  argued  upon  Its  merit*. 
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party,  and  from  a  baal*  of  equity  and 
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down,  and  Inalde  and  out.  and  every 
provision  of  It  pralat-d  and  censured. 
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ih<-  Ward  hill,  and  that  Ita  advocatm! 
did  not  ....v-vs  manhood  and  rouragefl 


WHISKEY  IN  ADVANCE 

Wendi  Craven 
Karolina  Kids 
North  Davie  Junior  High 
Mocksville 

Nestled  in  the  Yadkin  River  Valley  of  eastern  Davie  County  is  the 
little  community  of  Advance.  To  see  this  small  town  today  you 
would  not  believe  that  it  was  once  a  leading  center  for  distilling 
spirits.  As  one  witness  remembers,  "Smoke  from  nine  different 
distilleries  could  be  seen  from  the  steps  of  the  Methodist 
Church." 

Long  before  the  nineteenth  century,  Advance  was  a  prosperous 
community.  The  town  boasted  tobacco  factories  and  many  distil- 
leries. As  the  town  expanded  and  the  number  of  distilleries 
increased,  additional  means  of  transportation  to  Charlotte  became 
a  dire  necessity.  Midland  Railroads,  which  built  tracks  from 
Winston-Salem  to  Charlotte,  eventually  extended  to  Advance. 
The  train's  first  stop  in  Advance  was  in  1891. 

The  volume  of  business  from  distilleries  occasionally  provided  a 
tempting  target  for  thieves.  R.  S.  Meroney  wrote  in  his  column 
"This  I  Remember,"  in  the  Davie  Record,  March  31, 1952: 

One  could  buy  whiskey  at  any  one  of  these  stills  for  a 
dollar  per  gallon.  Whiskey  was  hauled  to  Mocksville, 
four  barrels  to  the  load,  to  be  shipped  from  the  Mocks- 
ville depot.  There  were  often  twelve  to  fifteen  barrels  of 
whiskey  in  the  depot  at  a  time;  one  night  someone  went 
under'the  depot  and,  with  a  auger,  boared  a  hole 
through  the  floor  into  two  whiskey  barrels,  then  caught 
the  stuff  in  tubs  as  it  ran  out. 

In  1839  the  Western  Carolina,  a  newspaper  published  in  Salis- 
bury, stated  that  in  Davie  County  there  were  fifty-five  distilleries 
that  produced  150,000  gallons  of  whiskey  and  brandy  annually, 
amounting  to  $75,000.  Business  was  certainly  booming.  Local 
option  elections  were  stopping  distilling  in  rural  areas  of  North 
Carolina,  so  in  1893  Advance  incorporated  to  allow  the  making  of 
spirits.  In  1905,  however,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
passed  the  Ward  Law,  prohibiting  distilling  in  towns  with  popula- 
tions of  less  than  one  thousand.  Advance  distilleries  were  closed 
on  December  31, 1905. 

(continued  on  page  27) 


Encircled  means  to  be 
surrounded. 

Legible  is  easy  to  read. 


Cina  Hendrix 
Karolina  Kids 
North  Davie  Junior  High 
Mocksville 


One  lazy  autumn  afternoon,  I  was  sitting  at  home  alone  with 
nothing  to  do.  I  decided  to  go  for  a  walk  behind  my  house  on  the 
land  owned  by  my  great-grandmother.  I  had  always  been  intrigued 
by  my  great-grandmother's  old  house,  but  I  didn't  know  much 
about  its  history.  I  then  remembered  the  graveyard  in  the  woods 
adjacent  to  it.  The  graveyard,  encircled  by  a  thick  patch  of  trees, 
was  in  the  center  of  a  large  cornfield.  Entering  the  woods,  I 
immediately  found  the  large  clearing  in  the  center.  Amazingly, 
most  of  the  tombstones  were  still  legible,  with  distinct  words  and 
dates.  The  graveyard  seemed  well  preserved.  Many  tombstones 
were  in  the  center  of  the  graveyard,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall. 
The  wall  enclosed  only  the  graves  with  the  name  Dulin  (or  Doo- 
lin).  While  most  of  the  tombstones  dated  back  to  the  1800s,  a  few 
were  from  the  late  1700s.  Finding  such  bits  of  information  made 
me  curious  about  these  people  and  their  connection  with  my 
community,  which  is  called  "Dulin."  The  person  who  could  pro- 
vide the  most  answers  was  my  eighty-four-year-old  great- 
grandmother,  Fanny  Hendrix,  who  had  once  lived  in  that  old 
house  by  the  graveyard.  My  great-grandmother  revealed  bits  of 
surprising  information.  She  told  me  that  a  large  portion  of  the  land 
forming  the  Dulin  community  was  owned  by  one  man,  Philip 
Dulin.  He  owned  most  of  the  land  and  houses  throughout  the 
area. 

Mr.  Dulin  was  very  wealthy  for  that  day  and  time.  Born  into  a 
poorfamily  in  1832,  he  made  hisfortune  by  investing  in  real  estate 
and  housing.  He  bought  one  of  the  larger,  well-constructed 
houses  for  himself.  This  250-year-old  house  stands  today.  It  has 
been  maintained  by  different  families  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Dulin  gave  3Va  acres  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church  and  donated  money  for  various  com- 
munity funds.  After  some  years,  he  decided  to  settle  down  to  start 
a  family.  He  married  a  woman  named  Harriet,  who  was  from 
Mississippi.  They  did  not  begin  a  family  until  they  had  been  mar- 
ried for  many  years.  Eventually,  their  children  grew  up  and  moved 
to  other  states. 

(continued  on  page  21) 
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The  Cradle  of  Forestry 


David  Seiler 
The  Mountaineers 
Young  Learning  Port 
Pisgah  Forest 

The  Biltmore  Forest  School,  the  first  forestry  school  in  America, 
was  located  in  Pisgah  Forest.  Dr.  Carl  A.  Schenck,  a  German 
forester,  started  the  school  on  George  Vanderbilt's  property  in 
1898.  Classes  were  held  at  Biltmore  Estate  near  Asheville  in  the 
winter  and  in  Pisgah  Forest  in  the  summer. 

The  school  used  cabins,  farm  homes,  and  the  one-room  school 
and  church  that  once  were  part  of  the  Pink  Beds  community. 
Vanderbilt  had  a  commissary  built  in  1902  for  his  workers  and 
those  still  living  in  the  Pink  Beds  area.  It  also  was  used  as  a  com- 
munity center.  Schenck  built  several  lodges  for  his  rangers  at 
points  throughout  Pisgah  Forest. 

The  blacksmith  traveled  from  the  village  of  Pisgah  Forest,  lo- 
cated at  the  entrance  to  the  forest.  He  sharpened  tools  for  the 
woodsmen.  Horseshoeing  and  wagon  repairs  were  done  at  the 
blacksmith  shop  in  the  village. 

Schenck  kept  accurate  records,  including  a  daily  diary.  There 
was  much  detail  in  his  reports  to  Vanderbilt. 

Schenck  invited  fifty  scientists  and  foresters  to  a  "Biltmore 
Forest  Festival"  in  November,  1908.  The  festival  lasted  three  days. 
It  was  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  professional  management  on 
Vanderbilt's  Biltmore  Estate  and  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  fore- 
stry school.  Pisgah  Forest  was  the  first  large  tract  of  managed  forest 
land  in  America.  This  historic  tract  is  now  a  public  memorial  and 
forest  demonstration  area.  The  United  States  Forest  Service  has 
restored  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  first  forestry  school 
in  America.  It  is  called  the  "Cradle  of  Forestry." 


Dr.  Schenck  in  Gei 
tume,  c.  1905. 


nan  riding  cos- 


Jolley,  Harley  E.  "The  Cradle  of  Forestry  in  America."  Parts  I,  II,  and  III. 
American  Forests.  Vol.  76.  (October-December,  1970). 

The  First  Forestry  School  in  America.  Cradle  of  Forestry  Interpretive 
Association,  1981. 

7"ransy/Van/a  TVmes  (Brevard),  March  3, 1980. 


"Crafts  of  Salem" 
(continued  from  page  12) 

Hand  dyeing  was  done  a  lot.  The  dyes  were  made  from  natural 
things  such  as  elderberries,  maple  bark,  sassafras  root,  and  from 
weeds  called  Queen  Anne's  lace. 

Sources: 

Editors  of  Life.  America's  Arts  and  Skills.  New  York:  Dutton,  1957. 
Findley,  Rowe.  "Old  Salem:  Morning  Star  of  Moravian  Faith,"  National 

Geographic.  (December,  1970),  818-837. 
James,  Hunter.  Old  Salem  Official  Guidebook.  Winston-Salem:  Old 

Salem,  Inc.,  1977. 
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HARRELLSVILLE 


Magistrate  is 

court. 


Overseer  is  a  person  who 
directs  the  work  of  others. 


Cynthia  Perry 
Vann  Junior  Historians 
R.  L.  Vann  Elementary  School 
Ahoskie 


Harrellsville  is  a  small  town  located  in  northeastern  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Chowan  and  the  Wiccacon  rivers  are  on  its  boundaries 
and  have  played  important  parts  in  its  history.  Before  Harrellsville 
was  incorporated,  the  community  was  called  Bethel.  The  first  post 
office  in  Bethel  was  established  April  9,  1827.  On  December  8, 
1847,  the  community  was  incorporated  and  renamed  Harrellsville 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Abner  Harrell  because,  according  to  local  citizens, 
he  was  the  most  worthy  man  and  owner  of  a  large  estate. 

Abner  Harrell  became  the  community's  second  postmaster 
before  Bethel  was  incorporated  into  the  town  of  Harrellsville.  He 
held  this  office  from  January  10, 1833,  until  he  had  qualified  as  a 
magistrate,  and  for  a  long  while  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
county.  He  was  also  a  merchant  and  overseer  of  the  Tar  River 
Ferry. 

The  early  settlers  who  came  to  Harrellsville  found  waterways 
convenient  for  transportation  and  as  sources  of  food.  The  forests 
were  filled  with  tall,  straight  pine  trees  and  hardwood.  The  forests 
were  also  abundant  with  food.  The  land  was  good  and  was  used 
for  growing  corn,  peas,  and  fruit  trees.  Later  the  land  was  used  for 
growing  tobacco  and  peanuts. 

Important  people  who  came  from  Harrellsville  included  the 
following:  John  Baker,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  Ken- 
neth Raynor,  congressman,  1839-1845;  Thomas  Blount  Sharp, 
congressman,  1838;  Starkey  Sharp,  congressman,  1838;  Hunter 
Sharp,  marshall  to  Kobe,  Japan,  1885-1905;  State  Legislator  Robert 
Jernigan;  and  Robert  L.  Vann,  the  noted  newspaperman  for  whom 
our  school  was  named. 

Source: 

Mason,  Lou  Evans.  Interview.  October  17,  1981.  Ahoskie,  N.C. 


"Indian  Heritage — A  Continuing  Story" 
(continued  from  page  11) 

65,000  Indians  comprise  five  tribes  in  the  state  and  three  major 
urban  concentrations.  There  are  Native  Americans  living  in  99  of 
North  Carolina's  100  counties. 

North  Carolina  Indians  include  the  following: 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  (Qualla  Boundary  Reservation) 
Coharie  (Sampson  and  Harnett  counties) 
Haliwa-Saponi  (Halifax  and  Warren  counties) 
Lumbee  (Robeson  and  surrounding  counties) 
Waccamaw-Siouan  (Bladen  and  Columbus  counties) 

Urban  associations  include  the  Cumberland  County  Associa- 
tion for  Indian  People,  Guilford  Native  American  Association, and 
the  Metrolina  Native  American  Association. 


A  Stranger  Visits  Molly  Hunt 


Christine  Johnson 
Karolina  Kids 
orth  Davie  Junior  High  | 
Mocksville 


Jack  Hunt's  picture  was  once  in  the  news 
paper,  jack's  eyes  were  always  bloodshot.  One 
eye  was  red  all  the  time.  He  had  to  wear  sun- 
glasses to  cover  the  terrible  sight.  His  body  was  y 
covered  with  scales.  He  died  10  years  ago. 

My  grandfather,  Mr.  Frank  Johnson,  told  me  V. 
the  story  behind  Jack  Hunt. 

Daisy  Hunt,  Molly  Hunt's  daughter,  was  M 
pregnant  and  was  to  be  married  to  a  farm  boy.  ^ 
Molly  Hunt  didn't  like  the  idea  of  her  only 
daughter  marrying  a  farmer.  Molly  herself  was 
a  very  wealthy  lady. 

When  the  young  man  was  walking  up  the 
driveway  one  night,  Molly  shot  and  killed  him. 
1  She  didn't  know  that  Daisy  was  watching.  It 
upset  Daisy  so  badly  that  it  marked  her  baby 
Jack.  When  he  was  born  he  was  covered  with 
scales. 

Molly  Hunt  wasn't  blamed  for  killing  the 
boy.  Her  brother,  Will  Martin,  took  the  blame 
and  escaped  to  the  West. 

Several  years  later  Molly  Hunt  became  quite 
ill.  Her  doctor  told  her  she  had  a  visitor,  but 

(continued  on  page  19) 


Kathy  Stubbs 

Reprinted  from  Kin'lin' 
Hallsboro  High  School 
Hallsboro 


Years  ago  my  great-grandmother  was  visit- 
ing some  friends.  One  hot  evening  about 
dusk,  they  were  sitting  out  on  the  porch.  They 
saw  a  little  girl  appear  in  the  flower  garden. 
She  was  picking  flowers  and  smelling  them. 

They  followed  the  little  girl,  who  went 
toward  the  woods  and  seemed  to  disappear  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  My  great-grand- 
mother's friend  said  she  had  seen  the  little  girl 
once  or  twice  before,  but  she  did  not  know 
the  reason  for  her  appearance. 

A  few  months  after  my  great-grandmother 
had  returned  home,  she  got  a  letter  from  her 
friend.  Her  friend  had  found  the  reason  why 
the  mysterious  girl  kept  reappearing  in  the 
garden.  She  explained  it  in  the  letter. 


One  day  while  her  friend  was  cleaning  her 
house,  she  went  into  a  room  that  had  been 
locked  ever  since  she  had  moved  into  the 
house.  Her  curiosity  finally  led  her  to  break 
the  lock  and  go  in.  There  were  bloodstains  on 
the  floor  and  a  box  with  clothes  for  a  little  girl 
in  the  room.  This  friend  then  got  to  thinking 
about  the  flower  garden.  She  walked  to  the 
spot  where  she  had  seen  the  girl  disappear. 
She  dug  underneath  the  leaves  and  found  a 
grave  with  the  skeleton  of  a  small  child  in  it. 

Since  that  day  she  has  not  seen  the  child 
ghost  in  the  flower  garden.  My  guess  is  that 
the  little  girl  could  not  rest  in  her  unmarked 
grave  until  someone  knew  about  her  myste- 
rious death. 


The  Ghost  with 
the  Mouth  Harp 


DREAM  SUPERSTITIONS 


Kin'lin' 
Reprinted  from  Kin'lin' 
Hallsboro  High  School 
Hallsboro 


If  you  dream  about  slipping  someone's  hand 
in  warm  water,  you  will  wet  the  bed. 

Rosemary  McLaurin 

If  you  dream  while  lying  straight  on  your  back, 
you  will  dream  of  the  future.  If  you  dream 
while  lying  curled  up,  you  will  dream  of  the 
past. 

Debra  Pope 


If  you  dream  about  a  girl  you  know,  you  will 
fall  in  love  with  her. 

Andre  Brown 


y  grandmother  told  me  about  a  house 
ere  she  used  to  live.  There  a  man  would 
ome  to  visit  her  oldest  boy  almost  every  day. 
He  would  entertain  the  boy  by  playing  a 
mouth  harp.  He  would  sit  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  and  play  and  play. 

ji  However,  the  man  drank  too  much,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  died.  After  he  died, 
sjyou  could  hear  the  sound  of  a  mouth  harp 
playing  in  that  same  corner.  Everybody  in  the 
house  could  hear  the  music. 

A  lady  stayed  with  them  to  take  care  of  the 
older  children.  One  night  she  saw  the  dead 
man  watching  her  as  she  was  giving  the  chil- 
dren a  bath.  So  the  lady  took  the  boy,  and  my 
grandmother  took  the  girl,  and  they  left  the 
house.  Grandmother  said  that  they  went 
through  a  peanut  field  with  the  ghost  follow- 
ing them.  Suddenly  my  grandfather  called  to 
my  grandmother,  and  the  ghost  disappeared, 
never  to  bother  them  again.  They  never 
returned  to  that  house  either! 


Terry  Garrell 
Kin'lin' 
Reprinted  from  Kin'lin' 
Hallsboro  High  School 
Hallsboro 


"A  Stranger  Visits  Molly  Hunt" 
(continued  from  page  17) 

Molly  told  her  visitor  to  go  away.  The  visitor 
came  a  second  time,  and  she  still  refused  to 
see  him.  He  returned  a  third  time.  This  time  he 
came  in  anyway. 

The  stranger  told  her,  "I'm  waitin'  for  you." 
He  then  disappeared  into  thin  air. 

The  doctor  and  her  nurse  thought  her 
strange  visitor  was  the  devil.  We  will  never 
know  the  answer  behind  this  frightening 
mystery. 

Source: 

Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Interview.  October 
17,  1981.  Mocksville,  N.C. 


Christine  Johnson 
Karolina  Kids 
North  Davie  Junior  High 
Mocksville 


The  Eagle  Hotel  was  a  landmark  in  the  town  of  Hertford,  Per-       Landmark  is  a  place  of 
quimans  County,  until  it  was  torn  down  around  the  turn  of  the  importance 
century.  The  hotel  stood  on  Church  Street,  the  town's  main  street, 
where  the  business  district  is  located  now.  The  hotel  was  built  in 
1753  and  torn  down  in  1916. 

The  Eagle  Hotel  claimed,  as  did  many  hotels  in  previous  centu- 
ries, that  "George  Washington  slept  here."  Unlike  many  of  the 
hotels,  however,  Eagle  can  prove  this  claim.  The  hotel's  records 
show  where  Washington  registered,  freshened  his  horses,  and  in 
the  morning  continued  on  his  journey.  President  Washington  is 
said  to  have  slept  in  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  upper  front, 
left-side  corner. 

The  hotel  was  a  gathering  place  for  the  townspeople  who  rested 
and  gossiped  on  its  porches.  A  saloon  and  a  pool  hall,  which  only 
the  men  could  enter,  were  behind  the  hotel.  The  children,  in  turn, 
gathered  around  the  stables  where  they  watched  the  workers  care 
for  the  horses. 

The  hotel  also  housed  the  court  officials  when  they  came  to 
Hertford  for  district  court,  which  was  held  in  the  county  court- 
house across  the  street.  County  road  conditions  were  poor  at  the 

turn  of  the  century,  and  people  who  traveled  long  distances  to       L'nk  IS  °  fact  or  thought 
Hertford  had  to  room  with  relatives  or  stay  at  the  hotel.  tnat  connects. 

The  Eagle  Hotel  was  a  basic  link  in  the  history  of  Perquimans  Patronage  is  the  business 
County  and  the  county  seat  of  Hertford.  The  Eagle  Hotel  and  its  given  to  a  store,  hotel,  etc., 
past  patronage  will  always  be  a  vital  part  of  our  county's  heritage.        by  customers. 

Sources: 

Skinner,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Family  Scrapbook. 

Skinner,  Helen.  Skinner  Family  History.  Hertford:  Skinner,  1959, 1960. 


Charter  Charlie 

(continued  from  inside  front  cover) 

One  new  award  will  be  given  this  year.  The  Piedmont  Area 
Branch  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Afro-American  Life  and 
History  will  present  an  award  of  $50.00  to  the  individual  or  club 
with  the  best  literary  entry  on  Afro-American  history. 

Awards  Day  1982  will  be  an  exciting  time.  I'll  look  for  you  there. 
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"Frank  Medlin — Deserter?" 
(continued  from  page  10) 

made  his  decision.  She  was  afraid  for  him — not  because  he  might 
get  killed,  but  because  she  knew  that  everyone  outside  the  shel- 
tered valley  would  be  his  enemy. 

A  few  days  later  Frank  was  dressed  in  the  gray  uniform  of  the 
Confederate  army,  and  before  many  weeks  had  passed  he  was 
involved  in  some  small  conflicts  with  the  enemy — or  were  they  the 
enemy?  Each  time  he  saw  a  soldier  wounded  or  killed,  whether 
Confederate  or  Union,  something  inside  of  him  rebelled.  "Why 
are  we  doing  this?"  he  asked  himself.  "Is  it  right  for  these  young 
men  to  be  killing  each  other?"  With  each  skirmish  his  doubts 
grew. 

In  early  August,  1864,  Frank  sat  astride  his  brown  mare  on  a  hill  Astride  means  to  sit  with  one  leg 
in  Virginia  overlooking  a  valley  full  of  Union  soldiers.  When  the  on  each  side, 
bugle  sounded  for  the  charge,  Frank  rode  with  his  company  into 
the  sea  of  blue  uniforms.  This  was  the  worst  battle  of  his  career, 
and  he  was  filled  with  horror  as  he  fought  and  watched  soldier 
after  soldier  drop.  He  almost  felt  relieved  when  his  horse  was  shot 
dead  by  a  cannonball,  and  he  was  thrown  into  a  clump  of  trees. 
There  he  lay  for  what  seemed  an  eternity,  unable  to  tear  his  eyes 
from  the  horrors  before  him.  When  the  battle  finally  ended  and 
the  troops  withdrew,  Frank  stayed  where  he  was,  asking  himself 
the  questions  that  had  filled  his  mind  since  his  first  battle.  Finally 
he  fell  into  a  restless  sleep  and  dreamed — or  was  it  real? — that  his 
pillow  was  a  blue-jacketed  arm,  bloody  and  detached. 

Almost  a  month  later,  Frank  had  somehow  found  his  way  back 
home.  Standing  at  the  edge  of  his  own  overgrown  fields,  it  had  still 
not  occurred  to  him  that  he  needed  anyone's  permission  to  go 
home.  He  only  knew  that  here  was  the  place  he  once  again  could 
find  peace. 


"A  Trip  Through  a  Graveyard" 
(continued  from  page  14) 

Mr.  Dulin  was  always  a  strong  leader  in  the  settlement  because 
Influential  means  having  a  of  his  many  contributions.  He  was  still  very  influential  when  he 

great  deal  of  wealth  or  power.  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two  in  1874,  leaving  his  name  and  mark  on 
our  community  forever. 

Sometime  after  his  death,  Mrs.  Dulin  married  a  man  named 
John  Davis.  They  lived  in  Mr.  Dulin's  house  for  a  time  while 
bringing  up  their  family.  They  moved  away  from  the  Dulin  com- 
munity but  must  have  returned,  for  Mrs.  Davis  and  some  Davis 
children  are  buried  in  Mr.  Dulin's  private  cemetery.  The  only 
people  buried  in  his  plot  were  his  family,  himself,  and  his  slaves. 
The  slaves  were  buried  without  tombstones  on  theoutskirts  of  the 
graveyard.  There  are  only  rocks  for  markers.  When  Mr.  Dulin 
died,  his  holdings  were  divided  among  the  family  or  sold  to 
people  wanting  to  buy  land. 

Almost  everything  of  historic  value  in  our  area  once  belonged 
to  Mr.  Dulin.  I  had  never  realized  this  was  the  way  our  community 
developed,  and  I  feel  we  owe  him  much  respect  and  thanks.  These 
findings  made  me  appreciate  my  homeplace.  I  feel  that  I  have 
learned  so  much  about  my  community  and  wish  to  contribute  to  it 
in  some  way,  as  did  Mr.  Philip  Dulin. 

Source: 

Hendrix,  Fanny.  Interview.  October  10, 1981.  Mocksville,  N.C. 


A  railroad  crew,  c.  1880. 


Moratoc  MarConians 
E.  J.  Hayes  School 
Williamston 


Dymond  City,  one  of  Martin  County's  most  promising  towns  in 
the  late  1880s,  was  founded  in  1870  by  a  predominantly  Quaker 
group.  It  was  settled  by  families  of  the  men  who  were  to  lay  the 
J  &  W,  Martin  County's  first  railroad.  The  twenty-one-mile  railroad 
was  built  to  connect  Jamesville  on  the  Roanoke  River  and 
Washington  on  the  Tar  and  Pamlico  rivers,  which  explains  its 
name,  the  J  &  W  Railroad.  (It  was  nicknamed  the  "Jolt  and  Wig- 
gle/' because  it  was  constructed  on  uneven,  swampy  land.)  The 
site  that  was  to  become  Dymond  City  was  chosen  because  it  was 
approximately  halfway  between  the  towns  of  Jamesville  and 
Washington.  The  town  was  named  for  an  English  bondholder 
named  Dymond. 

In  1870  there  were  ninety  people  living  in  Dymond  City.  The 
town  was  never  incorporated,  and  there  were  never  more  than 
100  residents  at  its  peak.  However,  for  a  while  the  town  grew  along 
with  the  railroad.  It  contained  many  interesting  buildings.  Travel- 
ers could  spend  the  night  at  the  thirty-two-room  hotel.  Nearby  was 
a  building  that  housed  a  general  store  on  the  first  floor,  a  resi- 
dence for  the  storekeeper  on  the  second  floor,  and  a  church  on 
the  third  floor.  There  was  a  sawmill,  flour  and  gristmill,  blacksmith 
shop,  and  a  railroad  shop  large  enough  for  two  or  three  cars. 

The  town  also  had  many  impressive  homes.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  was  probably  Megessa,  which  belonged  to  Abram 


Quaker  is  a  member  of  a 
Christian  group  called  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Quakers 
favor  simple  religious  services 
and  are  opposed  to  war  and  to 
taking  oaths. 


Elementary  Division 
Group  Literary 
Honorable  Mention 
Awards  Day  1981 
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Jamesville  and  Washington  Rail- 
road, Dymond  City,  1888. 


Fisher,  manager  of  the  J  &  W  Railroad.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
important  people  in  the  town.  Fisher  was  the  town's  first  postmas- 
ter. He  also  began  the  town's  shingle  industry.  Because  Fisher,  a 
Quaker,  was  a  very  religious  man,  he  used  an  outbuilding  on  his 
property  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  Society  of  Friends  Church. 

Henry  P.  Nolan  and  Captain  William  Bissell  also  were  leading 
citizens  of  Dymond  City.  Henry  Nolan,  who  was  married  to  Abram 
Fisher's  oldest  daughter,  followed  Fisher  as  the  town's  postmaster 
until  the  post  office  closed  on  April  17,  1894.  He  also  ran  the 
general  storeand  lived  on  its  second  floor  with  his  family.  William 
Bissell  served  as  chief  engineer  for  the  J  &  W  Railroad.  He  and  his 
family  were  among  the  last  citizens  to  leave  Dymond  City. 

Mrs.  Elkington,  the  inventor  of  Octagon  Soap,  lived  in  Dymond 
City.  While  a  resident  of  the  town,  she  made  the  soap  for  herself 
and  her  friends.  She  later  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  she 
obtained  a  patent  or  exclusive  rights  to  the  soap's  formula.  The 
formula  was  sold  later  to  the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company. 

The  population  of  Dymond  City  was  made  up  largely  of  blacks. 
In  1880  there  were  eighty-four  citizens — twenty-eight  were  white 
and  fifty-six  were  black. The  white  families  immigrated  tothearea 
from  Ireland,  England,  Sweden,  and  Canada,  bringing  new  ideas 
and  customs  to  the  community.  The  blacks  were  people  of  African 
descent  who  had  remained  in  the  area  after  the  Civil  War.  These 
black  citizens  lived  in  the  section  of  town  called  Jacktown,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  railroad.  A  Methodist  Church  was  located  in 
Jacktown.  From  1885  to  1893  there  was  a  public  black  school. 
Attendance  dropped  from  an  average  of  twenty-two  students 
before  1890  to  sixteen  in  1892.  The  school  was  closed  in  1893.  A 
small  number  of  children  then  attended  the  black  school  in 
Jamesville.  Abram  Fisher's  daughter,  Susanna,  taught  the  white 
children  of  Dymond  City.  There  was  no  public  school  for  whites. 

A  decline  in  Dymond  City's  population  began  during  the  first 
half  of  the  1890s.  The  town's  population  dropped  from  ninety  in 
1890toten  in  1896.  There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  this 
drop  in  the  number  of  people.  One  major  factor  was  the  building 
of  other  railroads.  The  Williamston  &  Tarboro  Railroad  and  the 
Washington  &  Plymouth  Railroad  lessened  the  need  forthe  J  &  W. 
On  January  25, 1892,  the  J  &  W  made  its  last  scheduled  passenger 
train  run.  In  1897  the  tracks  were  taken  up  between  Washington 
and  Jamesville.  The  tracks  were  then  shipped  away  by  steamer.  At 
the  same  time,  the  timber  industry  died  because  of  reckless  log- 
ging practices.  In  addition  the  mosquito-infested  swamps  around 
Dymond  City  madethetown  an  unhealthy  place  to  live.  Many  had 
been  urged  to  leave  by  their  doctors.  While  no  one  knows  for 
certain  why  the  town  died,  these  factors  certainly  played  a  role  in 
its  decline. 

Over  the  years,  all  of  the  town's  buildings  have  been  destroyed 
by  forest  fires,  which  were  probably  started  by  lightning.  The 
three-story  building  that  housed  the  general  store  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1927.  The  thirty-two-room  hotel  stood  until  1930,  the  year 
it  burned  to  the  ground. 

Today  it  is  hard  to  picture  this  area  as  a  busy  town  full  of  people. 
It  is  now  a  clearing  surrounded  by  woods  full  of  Weyerhaeuser 

(continued  on  inside  back  cover) 


Suzanne  Winslow 
Kilcocanen  Club 
Perquimans  County  High  School 
Hertford 


The  Newbold-White  House  in  Harveys  Neck  is  the  oldest  house 
in  North  Carolina.  The  300-year-old  house  has  been  occupied 
almost  continuously  since  it  was  built.  Joseph  Scott  was  the  first 
owner  and  is  likely  to  have  resided  here  in  1663. 

It  took  many  years  to  build  the  house  because  the  bricks  and 
nails  were  handmade  on  the  property,  boards  were  hand-planed, 
and  the  glass  was  imported,  probably  from  England. 

The  Newbold-White  House  is  the  medieval  hall-and-parlor 
type.  It  was  typical  of  English  houses  of  that  period.  The  hall,  which 
was  used  for  cooking,  eating,  weaving,  spinning,  and  playing,  was 
where  the  family  activities  occurred.  Since  there  were  no  meeting 
houses,  the  House  of  Commons,  courts,  and  church  services  were 
held  here. 

The  more  private  of  the  two  rooms,  the  parlor,  probably  held 
the  best  furniture,  porcelain,  and  china.  The  favored  guests  were 
entertained  in  this  room  and  maybe  even  slept  here. 

The  stairs  are  not  original.  They  were  moved  when  Abraham 
Sanders,  the  owner  from  1726  to  1751,  remodeled  the  house  in 
1726.  As  the  plaster  was  removed  during  more  recent  restoration, 
ghost  markings  could  be  seen  where  the  steps  had  been  originally. 
Near  the  top  of  the  stairs  is  an  example  of  the  original  plaster. 
Since  each  step  was  marked  by  the  original  plaster  just  above  it, 
the  restorer  could  find  the  exact  location  of  the  stairs.  They  are 
now  in  their  original  position. 

No  furniture  has  been  added  since  the  restoration.  It  is  hoped 
that  someday  more  furniture  can  be  added. 

The  Newbold-White  House  is  one  of  Perquimans  County's  his- 
toric attractions  and  is  open  to  visitors. 

Source: 

Formal  presentation  by  Mrs.  Cecil  E.  Winslow,  tour  guide,  Newbold- 
White  House.  September,  1981.  Harveys  Neck,  N.C. 


Medieval  hall-and-parlor 
type  is  a  style  of  architecture 
characterized  by  two  major 
rooms  used  for  all  activities. 


Ghost  markings  are  visual 
evidence  of  previous  construction 
or  architectural  details. 


"Hidden  Tunnel" 
(continued  from  page  9) 

Sources: 

Bullard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Interview.  October  7, 1981.  Mocksville, 

N.C. 

Enterprise.  (Mocksville),  May  6, 1971. 

Wall,  James  W.  History  of  Davie  County.  Mocksville:  Davie  County 
Historical  Publishing  Association,  1969. 
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RAMBLIN'  RAMS,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet 

New  officers  forthe  Ramblin'  Ramsare  Michelle  Smith,  pres- 
ident; Debra  Smith,  vice-president;  Misty  Britton,  secretary; 
and  Ronna  Ussery  and  Angela  Strong,  parliamentarians.  Trips 
have  been  planned  to  Old  Salem,  Chinqua-Penn  Plantation, 
Wilmington,  and  Washington,  D.C.  Junior  historians  will  par- 
ticipate in  fund-raising  projects  and  plan  to  go  Christmas 
caroling  in  December. 

Mrs.  Anne  S.  Canipe,  adviser 

VANN  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  R.  L.  Vann  Elementary  School, 
Ahoskie 

Officers  were  elected  at  the  first  meeting  of  Vann  Junior 
Historians  in  September.  These  are  Julie  Jackson,  president; 
Julie  Ferguson,  vice-president;  April  Mitchell,  secretary;  Joe 
Smith,  treasurer;  and  Joel  White,  scrapbook  chairman.  Club 
members  pay  dues  of  25  cents  each  month.  A  field  trip  is 
planned  in  October  to  tour  Hertford  County.  Club  projects 
include  trips  and  interviews  to  learn  more  about  local  history. 

April  Mitchell,  secretary 

KAROLINA  KIDS,  North  Davie  Junior  High  School,  Mocksville 
Officers  for  the  Karolina  Kids  are  Wendi  Craven,  president; 
Donna  Shook,  vice-president;  and  Gayla  Bullard,  secretary. 
Club  members  met  and  discussed  local  history  and  references 
that  could  be  used  in  researching  and  writing  local  history. 

Gayla  Bullard,  secretary 

J.  B.  PACE  SUPER  TAR  HEELS,  J.  B.  Page  Elementary  School, 
Belmont 

Junior  historians  at  J.  B.  Page  Elementary  School  hosted  a 
variety  of  activities  during  the  1981  North  Carolina  Heritage 
Week.  These  included  a  song  festival,  clogging  demonstra- 
tions, an  essay  competition,  and  constructing  models  relating 
to  North  Carolina  history.  The  school  year  ended  with  a  field 
trip  to  Biltmore  House  in  Asheville. 

Deepa  Patel,  secretary 
Beth  Robinson,  assistant  secretary 

WENTWORTH  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Wentworth  School, 
Wentworth 

Each  spring  the  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  spon- 
sora  North  Carolina  Heritage  Fair  at  their  school.  Thisyearthe 
fair  included  various  displays  of  history  projects,  craft  demon- 
strations, and  a  diorama  of  the  Wright  Brothers'  first  flight. 

Mr.  Ward  Triche,  adviser 


Vann  Junior  Historians.  Back  row: 
Joe  Smith,  Julie  Ferguson,  and 
Joel  White.  Front  row:  April  Mit- 
chell and  Julie  Jackson. 


Karolina  Kids  officers  are,  left  to 
right,  Donna  Shook,  vice-presi- 
dent; Wendi  Craven,  president; 
and  Gayla  Bullard,  secretary. 
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THE  ADVENTURERS,  Swansboro  Junior  High  School,  Swansboro 
The  Adventurers  set  up  a  display  of  their  history  projects  at 
the  close  of  this  past  school  year.  Club  president  Susan  Mar- 
shall won  first  place  in  a  local  oratorical  contest  and  then  went 
on  to  district  competition. 

Mrs.  Johnell  H.  Respass,  adviser 

QUEST,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut  Cove 
Junior  historians  from  the  Quest  chapter  met  on  September 
26  and  discussed  attending  Awards  Day  this  past  May.  A  visit 
to  Hanging  Rock  State  Park  was  planned.  The  trip  took  place 
on  October  5.  Park  ranger  Tim  Benton  briefed  club  members 
on  the  history  of  the  park.  Sixty  junior  historians  enjoyed  the 
field  trip. 

Ms.  Elinor  Vaughan,  adviser 

TRINITY  TROOPERS,  Trinity  Grammar  School,  Rutherfordton 
On  September  10  the  Trinity  Troopers  voted  to  have  club 
dues  of  15  cents  each  week  and  to  do  clean-up  work  at  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church.  This  church  was  the  first  in  Rutherford 
County  and  is  now  owned  by  the  Rutherford  County  Histori- 
cal Society.  Club  members  then  cleaned  up  the  church 
grounds  on  September  25. 

Jackie  Jones,  secretary 

THE  MALCOLM  BLUE  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  The  Malcolm  Blue 

Historical  Society,  Aberdeen 

Junior  historians  sponsored  by  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical 
Society  helped  to  host  the  tenth  Historic  Crafts  and  Skills 
Festival  the  last  weekend  in  September.  School  children  and 
adults  saw  farm  animals,  watched  traditional  craftsmen  at 
work,  learned  farm  skills,  heard  lecturers,  and  visited  a  Revo- 
lutionary War  reenactment  camp.  Junior  historians  operated 
the  country  store,  displayed  projects,  promoted  the  THJHA, 
and  gave  craft  demonstrations.  The  three-day  program 
included  a  Sunday  church  service  given  in  Gaelic  at  The  Old 
Bethesda  Church.  Junior  historian  clubs  from  across  North 
Carolina  were  invited  to  visit  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  His- 
torians. 

Mrs.  Martha  Clayton  Thomas,  publicity  chairman 

MARTIN  '76ERS,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh 

On  October13,  ninety-five  membersof  the  Martin  76ers  met 
and  planned  a  chartered  trip  by  busto  Old  Salem.  A  new  gavel 
was  purchased  for  club  use,  and  a  check  was  written  to  the 
Raleigh  City  Council  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pullen  Park 
Carousel.  Bobby  Coats,  who  participated  in  the  reenactment 
of  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  last  March,  spoke  on  the 
Yorktown  Campaign.  Sean  Hepler  and  Bryan  Regan  pres- 
ented theirfilm  on  Guilford  Courthouse.  Many  club  members 
watched  the  television  movie  "Family  Reunion"  starring 
Bette  Davis.  After  viewing  this  movie,  club  members  decided 
to  hold  their  own  reunion  by  inviting  all  present  and  past 
Martin  76ers.  More  on  this  later! 

Memsy  Price,  secretary 


Quest  Chapter  members  visit 
Hanging  Rock  State  Park. 


The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Histori- 
ans demonstrate  how  to  make  lye 
soap.  They  are,  left  to  right,  Dawn 
Conoley  and  Tina  Price. 
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"Whiskey  in  Advance" 
(continued  from  page  13) 

Source:  ,    ...     ^    .  _ 

Wall,  James  W.  History  of  Davie  County.  Mocksville:  Davie  County 
Historical  Publishing  Association,  1969. 


COUNTY  BY  COUNTY  —  PART  X 


A  continuation  of  a  region-by-region  study  of  North  Carolina 
based  upon  seventeen  multicounty  areas.  Facts  about  these  areas 
are  outlined  for  junior  historians  as  a  stimulus  to  further  study. 

REGION  K 

Total  Land  Area— 2,116  sq.  mi. 

56.  Franklin 

57.  Granville 

58.  Person 

59.  Vance 

60.  Warren 

Population  Density  (Per  Sq.  Mi.) 

1960  66.1 
1970  62.3 

Urban-Rural  Population— 1980 

Urban  43% 
Rural  57% 

NATURAL  LANDMARKS: 

(Locate  these  on  a  state  highway  map.) 

Kerr  Lake 
Hyco  Reservoir 
Lake  Gaston 
Buggs  Island  Lake 

PRODUCTS: 

Corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  cotton,  dairy  products,  hogs,  cattle, 
textiles,  apparel,  furniture,  lumber,  fabricated  metals,  poultry, 
hosiery,  eggs,  tungsten,  sand,  glass  products,  crushed  stone,  and 
cantaloupes. 
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THE  COUNTIES: 
FRANKLIN 

Named  for — Benjamin  Franklin 

Formation — 1779,  General  Assembly  made  the  counties  of  Frank- 
lin and  Warren  from  an  area  called  "Bute" 
County  Seat — Louisburg 

GRANVILLE 

Named  for — Earl  of  Granville,  Prime  Minister  of  King  George  II  of 
England 

Formation — 1746  from  Edgecombe 
County  Seat — Oxford 

PERSON 

Named  for — Thomas  Person,  Revolutionary  War  patriot  and  char- 
ter trustee  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill 
Formation — 1791  from  Caswell 
County  Seat — Roxboro 

VANCE 

Named  for— Zebulon  Vance,  governor  (1862-1865, 1877-1879) 
Formation — 1811  from  Granville,  Warren,  and  Franklin 
County  Seat — Henderson 

WARREN 

Named  for — Major-General  Joseph  Warren  of  Massachusetts, 
who  was  killed  at  Bunker  Hill  on  June  17, 1775 
Formation— 1779 
County  Seat — Warrenton 


HISTORICAL  INTEREST: 

The  Hamme  Tungsten  Mine,  located  in  Vance  County,  was  one  of 
the  largest  tungsten  producers  in  the  United  States.  It  closed  in 
1962.  Foreign  competition  made  the  mine  unprofitable. 

Louisburg  College,  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  in  the  state,  was 
chartered  in  1787  as  Franklin  Academy.  It  is  located  in  Franklin 
County. 

The  Warrenton  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  organized  in  1868,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  black  fire  departments  in  the  state.  Some  of  its 
artifacts  from  the  1890s  have  been  donated  to  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  and  are  now  part  of  the  museum's  permanent 
collection. 

The  Portis  Mine,  located  in  Franklin  County,  produced  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000  in  gold  before  the  Civil  War.  It  was  last  worked 
in  1936. 

Only  one  other  county  in  North  Carolina — Wake — has  produced 
more  governors  than  Warren  County.  The  following  governors 
were  from  Warren  County: 


James  Turner,  1802-1805  William  Miller,  1814-1818 

William  Hawkins,  1811-1814  Thomas  Bragg,  1855-1859 


PEOPLE: 

John  Penn,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, lived  in  Granville  County  vvhere  his  wife  is  buried.  Penn's 
remains  were  moved  to  Guilford  Battleground  in  Guilford  County. 

John  Chavis,  born  free  in  1763  near  Oxford,  was  educated  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  studied  Greek,  Latin,  and  theol- 
ogy. He  returned  to  North  Carolina  and  opened  a  preparatory 
school  for  blacks  and  whites. 

Edwin  G.  Reade,  born  in  Person  County,  served  as  a  U.S.  con- 
gressman, a  Confederate  senator,  and  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
justice. 

Frank  Epps,  the  first  Indian  to  be  inducted  into  the  North  Carolina 
Educators  Hall  of  Fame,  was  born  in  Person  County  in  1904.  During 
his  childhood,  Person  County  offered  only  seven  years  of  public 
school  to  Indian  children.  In  spite  of  this  and  other  hardships,  Epps 
went  on  to  receive  his  Masters  degree  and  a  principal's  certificate. 
He  worked  to  develop  better  schools  for  Indian  children  in  Samp- 
son and  Robeson  counties,  making  significant  contributions  to 
Indian  education  in  North  Carolina. 

Henry  A.  Reams  and  Alex  Walker  moved  from  Person  County  to 
Durham,  where  they  opened  the  first  tobacco  auction  in  that  city. 

Dolley  Payne  Madison  is  believed  to  have  been  born  in  Person 
County  in  Payne's  Tavern  (N.C.  Route  157).  Her  birth,  however, 
was  recorded  in  Guilford  County.  According  to  stories,  she  was 
born  while  her  parents  were  traveling  through  Person  County. 
After  her  birth  in  Payne's  Tavern,  the  home  of  relatives,  they 
continued  their  journey.  Dolley's  parents  did  not  record  her  birth 
until  they  reached  Guilford  County. 

James  Henry  Harris,  born  free  in  Granville  County  in  1830,  served 
as  a  state  senator  and  representative,  a  city  alderman,  an  educator, 
and  a  newspaper  editor.  During  the  Civil  War  he  recruited  black 
Union  troops  in  Indiana. 


Dymond  City  —  Ghost  Town 

(continued  from  page  23) 

Company  roads  used  for  logging  and  fire  protection.  The  only 
reminders  of  Dymond  City  are  old  forgotten  graves  and  memories 
passed  down  from  an  earlier  generation. 

Sources: 

Hughes,  Shelby  Jean  Nelson.  Martin  County  Heritage.  Winston-Salem: 
Hunter  Publishing  Company,  1980. 

Manning,  Francis  M.  and  W.  H.  Booker.  Martin  County  History,  vol.  7. 
Williamston:  Enterprise  Publishing  Company,  1977. 

Manning,  Francis  M.  and  W.  H.  Booker.  Martin  County  History,  vol.  2. 
Williamston:  Enterprise  Publishing  Company,  1979. 


Chattel  Chatties  Chats 


Our  final  issue  of  THJH  for  the  1981-1982  school  year  examines 
the  subject  "Communication."  The  articles  you  have  written 
explore  some  of  the  surprising  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
ways  we  communicate.  Many  of  you  contributed  articles  that  have 
greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  North  Carolina  local  history  in 
this  area.  Thank  you  for  helping  the  THJH  library  to  grow. 

On  Awards  Day  1982,  May  17-18,  we  will  celebrate  THJHA  activi- 
ties for  this  school  term.  A  record  crowd  is  expected  to  come  to 
Raleigh  for  the  occasion.  In  workshops  we  will  examine  a  variety 
of  topics  in  North  Carolina  history.  Of  course,  the  high  point  of 
the  two-day  meeting  will  be  the  presentation  of  awards  to  contest 
winners!  Forthoseof  you  unable  to  attend,  the  convention  will  be 
covered  in  the  fall  issue  of  THJH. 

Themes  for  next  year's  issues  are  listed  below,  along  with  the 
dates  that  articles  are  due  in  the  THJHA  offices.  I  hope  you  will  use 
some  of  your  time  this  summer  to  research  and  write  articles. 


Fall 

Winter 
Spring 


"Awards  Day  1982" 

"Sports" 

"Local  History" 


(September  1) 
(November  1) 
(February  1) 


If  you  need  ideas  for  sports  articles,  visit  the  "North  Carolina 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame"exhibiton  the  mezzanineof  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  and  learn  about  famous  North  Carolina  sports 
figures.  Don't  forget  that  women  also  have  blazed  some  trails  in 
sports. 

There's  more  good  news!  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  announced  that  North  Carolina  history  will  be  reinstated  as  a 
one-year  course  for  eighth -grade  students.  The  THJHA  welcomes 
this  decision  and  looks  forward  to  working  with  many  new  junior 
historian  advisers  and  club  members  in  the  study  of  North  Caro- 
lina history. 

I'd  also  like  to  thank  all  the  special  people,  advisers,  and  club 
members  who  make  the  junior  history  program  possible.  I  hope  to 
see  you  back  next  fall.  Have  fun  this  summer  while  you're  making 
history  of  your  own! 


Definitions 

Some  words  appearing 
within  THJH  articles  are 
defined  in  nearby  margin 
space.  These  definitions  are 
intended  to  give  only  the 
meaning  of  the  *vord  as  it 
has  been  used  in  the  adjoin- 
ing copy. 


Editor's  note:  The  winter  1982  issue  of  the  THJH  stated  incor- 
rectly in  "County  by  County,"  page  28,  that  Vance  County  was 
formed  in  1811.  Vance  County  was  formed  in  1881. 


OR 

TORI  AN 


COVER 

This  issue  on  communication  explores  the  many  ways 
we  have  devised  to  talk  with  each  other  across  time  and 
distance.  Junior  historians  from  around  the  state  have  sent 
us  articles  on  newspapers,  printers,  telephones,  telegraph 
companies,  and  post  offices.  There  are  also  articles  on 
computers,  North  Carolina's  first  printer,  and  a  man  who 
experimented  with  radio  waves.  We  even  have  a  poem 
and  a  word  puzzle. 

The  cover,  a  collage  of  lips  in  various  sizes,  shapes,  and 
shades,  reminds  us  that  communication  is,  after  all,  just 
folks  talking  to  each  other. 
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James  Davis,  North  Carolina's  first  printer,  came  to  the  state  in 
1749  at  the  request  of  a  special  commission  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Burgesses.  The  commission  had  been  appointed  in  1746 
Revise  is  to  amend  or  improve.  to  revise  and  print  the  laws  of  the  colony.  Prior  to  the  commis- 
sion's appointment,  laws  were  copied  by  hand.  Most  of  these 
copies  had  errors,  and  seldom  were  two  alike.  The  resulting  con- 
fusion made  enforcing  and  obeying  the  laws  difficult,  at  best. 
Few  people  could  say  with  certainty  what  the  laws  were.  Davis, 
therefore,  was  hired  to  print  the  laws  and  other  documents  and  to 
deliver  these  documents  to  the  appropriate  officials  in  the  colony 
and  in  England. 

James  Davis  was  given  a  five-year  contract,  which  required  him 
to  live  in  New  Bern.  His  salary  was  paid  by  taxes.  Without  this 


2 


contract  guaranteeing  him  a  certain  amount  of  business,  Davis  I 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  make  a  living  in  colonial  North 
Carolina.  Colonial  culture  was  mainly  agricultural.  Most  people 
could  not  read  write,  and  they  were  poor.  The  demand  for  printed 
material,  therefore,  was  not  great. 

By  1749  Davis  had  moved  to  New  Bern.  He  set  up  a  well- 
equipped  print  shop.  Davis  owned  a  large  amount  of  type  and 
heavy  wooden  presses,  which  were  imported  from  England.  These 
presses,  if  well  run,  could  produce  as  many  as  200  impressions  an 
hour.  Mills  in  the  colonies  supplied  some  of  his  paper,  and  ink  was 
readily  available.  Much  of  the  paper  used  for  printing,  however, 
was  imported  from  England. 

Among  Davis's  first  duties  under  his  contract  with  the  House  of 
Burgesses  were  to  print  bills  of  credit  and  to  publish  the  Journal  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses.  His  revision  of  the  laws,  entitled  A  Collec- 
tion of  All  the  Acts  of  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  North  Carolina: 
Now  in  Force  and  Use,  was  not  published  until  1751. 

In  addition  to  his  contractual  duties  to  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
Davis  began  to  print  and  publish  other  literature  that  he  felt  would 
appeal  to  the  reading  public.  For  example,  he  published  the  first 
nonlegal  book  by  a  North  Carolinian  in  the  colony.  Compiled  by 
the  Reverend  Clement  Hall,  rector  of  Saint  Paul's  Church  in 
Edenton,  it  was  called /\  Collection  of  Many  Christian  Experiences, 
Sentences,  and  Several  Places  of  Scriptures  Improved. 

In  1751  Davis  also  began  publishing  North  Carolina's  first  news- 
paper, the  North  Carolina  Gazette.  It  was  four  pages  long  and  was 
published  weekly.  A  special  edition  was  sometimes  printed  in 
response  to  an  unusual  event.  Page  one  was  usually  reserved  for 
an  essay;  page  two  held  news  from  abroad;  pages  three  and  four 
contained  local  news,  letters,  and  advertisements.  Colonists  were 
particularly  interested  in  news  from  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Items  from  European  papers  were  often  reprinted, 
although  because  of  difficulties  in  transporting  mail,  this  news  was 
often  three  months  old.  Local  news  in  the  Gazette  included  deaths 
of  prominent  citizens,  government  news,  reports  of  major  disas- 
ters, and  advertisements.  Advertisements  resembled  modern 
classified  ads,  but  they  were  much  more  detailed  and  had  few  if 
any  illustrations.  Advertising  was  a  good  source  of  income  for  a 
colonial  printer. 

Advertisements  in  the  North  Carolina  Gazette  gave  an  interest- 
ing glimpse  of  colonial  life.  Trade  and  property  were  the  primary 
subjects  of  these  ads.  Nearly  every  issue  had  notices  describing 
people  who  were  being  sold  or  who  had  escaped  slavery  or  inden- 
tured service  and  were  being  hunted.  Detailed  descriptions  of 
land,  its  location,  and  terms  of  payment  were  included.  Houses, 
tools,  and  livestock  were  advertised.  The  arrival  and  sailing  dates 
of  ships,  along  with  long  lists  of  merchandise  available,  were 
given.  One  merchant  used  thirteen  column  inches  to  describe 
in  glowing  detail  the  290  items  he  had  just  imported. 

Davis  played  an  important  role  in  another  phase  of  communi- 
cation. There  was  no  organized  postal  system  in  the  colony — a 
situation  that  created  many  problems.  Royal  governors  were  par- 
ticularly concerned  and  often  urged  the  assembly  to  improve  the 


»i  ICS •  1'H  LK.KC  H  an:'   UVRS  DA\  IS.   1  .|u:res.  two 
of  hu  Majeily's  Ji  '.t  .i ;  for  faid  G.-  ■-■ 

WHEREAS  Coinulaint  Iiath  been  made 
to  us  »y  ibtmut  J.  £•«  .  tfc.u  a  N.,  r.>  Mm  sawed 

BO&.  about  f:  lurlhtgh,  well  ki.'.       in  n.<"  w.  r.iry.  ».he:« 

he  is  luppofed  to  begone,  having  a  »Vileiu  C  .p  <  Vi  family, 
ran  away  the  yth  Inttaat,  and  is  fuopolcd  to  to  lurking  about, 
ccmru.tting  many  A  ".s  of  Felory. 

Thele  arc  therefore,  in  his  MajtltyV  >r.'.m«?,  to  co;nnand 
the  laid  Slave  forthwith  to  furrcm' himicK,  ai.J  return  home 
m  loi-  faid  Muiier.  And  v.o  do  ai  * •  n-q'ui.-^  thr  .>.erirT  of  the 
did  County  of  Crrnvt*  to  maitc  ci  itjent  Sta;c.i  uti.l  'Purli-i: 
*f:*£  the  faid  SlaSc;  and  him  having  io ..  -,  tn  a;  >rc.hxiid  and 
iec'ure,.  fWiat  he  rr?i* be  con-veyed  to  his  tuid  Ma  er,  or  o  here 
wiimdskl^rgti  n/okX™  directs.    Anil,  the  faid  Sheriff  it! 


iercby  iw powered '»  raile  i.id  take  with  him  fach  Povcr  of  ht- 
2ou,\\y  as  he  (hall  think  tst,  for  apprehending  the  faid  .Slave. 
\nd  we  do  hereby,  by  Viitue  of  an  Aft  of  AlTerr.bly  of 
'rovuee  tonceminf;  Servants  and  Slave'.,  i.nim: a-.J,  crcciar 
f  the  fai>l  Slave  doth  not  Surrender  himM',  ar.u  return  horn 
mmeJiately  alter  the  Publication  of  the!*  l'rei'tnts,  thu  thi 
iny  Perfon  may  kill  or  deltroy  tlic  faid  Sh'e.      fuch  Meai 
i»  he  Br  they  ui ay  think  tit,  wlih-Jut  Accufation  or  Imprscl 
neat  of  any  Crime  or  Onence  for  fo  doing,  or  without  incu 
ing  any  Penalty  or  Forfeiture  thereby. 
G  I  VEN  under  our  Hands  ana  Stais,  :..;.<  i rtfc  of  A'iar> 
*«r»  1775.  «d  >»  «h<  '5ln  Via  of  his  Majesty's  Reig 
jOSEPH  LURCH. 
'     JAMLi  DAVIS. 


fit  l'rei'tnts,  thu  then 
ISh'e.  '7  fuch  Mean. 
Accufation  or  Imprsch-, 


N.  B\  Whoe» 
that  I  may  get  hi 
5  1.  for  his  Head. 


the  faid  Slave.  I 
f  brought  alive,  1 


,  THOMAS  JAMES  EMERY. 

'To  ^LET,  by  the  $ubfcrib&,  fir  tb*i 
'Term  of  ten  Years,  on  moderate  Rent, 

SLVERAL  Thoufand  Acres  of  very, 
ruh  valuable  LANDS,  lying  on  rho  Souifc 
title  ot  Trtnt  River,  cxtendir  g  ap  laid  River  fronj 
Jhout  5  to  15  Miles  above  Aiw/mr.  Perfos^  in- 
finable  to  litre  Leales  of  faid  L  md,  may  have  Use, 
Number  of  Acres  and  Situation  they  chafe  laid  oat,' 
and  l.eafe*  executed,  whenever  i.  is  convenient  fsV 
them.  The  Subllribcr,  or  tome  Perfon  in  hit  Bft£ 
half,  will  attend  to  lhcw  the  Prcmifes,  and  cona-f* 
municate  the  1  erras. 

6  A.  NASH.jg 

g  ADVERTISEMENTS.  j| 

BUTE  County,  lilgrtb  -6,  1-75.  . 

RU  N  •away  frcm  the  Subki ibcr,  on  Tkurfdqj 
Evening,  iaft,  a  '  Slave  of  the  Indian  Uiuowj 
named  CHARLES,  of  a  very  light  Cuin^ltxioi., 
branded  on  the  right  Cheek  R,  and  on  the  Icft.T  ; 
had  on  when  he  went  away  aielt  Hat,  fciue  Duml 
Waiftcoat,  check  Shirt,  It  is  fuppofed  he  will 

make  for  the  Southwaid,  and  endeavour  to  -pa/s  for 
a  Freeman.  Whoever  appre^cnth  the  fait4  Slave, 
nod  (ecnrei  him  in  any  or  his  M  tjcity's  Gaols,  io 
that  I  niay  get  him,  if  ukeo  on  the  fotith  Side  of 
Ntu/t  River,  lhall  have;  » I.  Proit.  if  deiiverrd  to  me 
ia  laid  County,  $  1.  and  sf^aket  nearer  home,  JhaJ 
be  well  rewarded  for  their  Troubkj  by  . 

x§  WjJLLiAM  TABS. 


To    be   SOL  D, 

THE  following  Trafls  of  Land.  Lots  a 
Honfes,  formerly  the  prnperty  of  the  1 
Chief  Juitice  lh,.hy  ,  to  wit,  One  Traft  containi 
four  hundred  acrest  n  the  louth  weft  Me  of  I'ee  I 
Rieer,  lv-v> inning  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Fork  Cre 
below  Tilers  fo-k  ;  three  hundred  acres  on 
foiuii  w.ft  it  !e  of  Pee  Dee  River,  beginning  on 
i:or;h  f:de  of  LvncVs  Cn?ek-  three  hundred  nt 
on  the  fou-h  well  fidt  of  Pee  Dee  River,  begin,, 
on  the  Eall  fide  of  the  noith  prong  of  Fork  Cat 
three  bunded  and  twenty  acres  of  Land  c  n  the 
fide  of  C:;pe-Fcar  River,  below  Wilmington,  n 
the  fo)';  of  faid '■River ;  five  hundred  acres  of  L 
in  Orange  County  on  Mountain  Creek,  and 
hunt] red  ai.d  thirteen  acres  in  Chowan  County,  r 
F.denton.  Alfo  fui.dry  Lots  in  the  Town  of  Ed 
ton,  r/nd  one  lib  life  anci  Lot  in  the  Town  of  li; 
fax.  Fcr  terms  ::pply  to  SAMUEL  JO  H 
ST  ON,  in  F.dervton,  who  is  fully  impbwered 
Jbhn  llenly,  Efquire,  Heir  at  Law  of  the 
Chief  Juitice  faulty ,  to  r.ake  a  good  title  to  th 
bove  ellatcs. 

N  £«ray  hom  the  Subferihcrs,  on  Rumoh  Rive 
JV  N.t:-ol--il..w,  named  llamas  iioman,  a  very  J 
L^K-Smitr,  i  e.ii  h\  I'eet  hi-h,  ||s  "little  Hie:, ml 
^owc  of  lus  Eve-,.  •-.,»>.»  Sett  «»f  Tee!^v=!l  made  fen 
T'uW,  .,iui  how  of  Speech ;  "he  ca-i  read",  write, 
cSr^ier  ;  Tai  iicd^i^'av  with  him  about  filty  or  iixty  I'm 
u»  h,  „n;a  -cvKnan  Hone,  Bridle  and  Saddle,  a 
ft  AL,i,c)  -.Vales  and  Wtijhts,  tad  one  Pair  of  Mk 
rhiev  Co.j.j  ,,;:c  a  i  loud-Cloth  or  Saige,  one  a  Bear- 
UpeCoat,  vi  a  orey  Colour,  one  a  Homc-fpun  C 
to'li^e  Jacket,  aijaa  ^rett  mane  other  CnSaths  :  Who 
V*-  :-;  ..iclMid  ll.c;  laid  Fe:;  >w  and  feee.re  him,  !•>  th..-  I 
O^/J  i  ^  :nay  gep-'fnm,  Hull  be  paid  by  the  Subfcnhe-r 
Pii:..u>,  ueiiues  what  rue  I.iw  allows,  and  one  foam, 
0.  ilje  Money  he  ha-  n-ben  uwx.ii. 

iWr  »'«■/?,  le, 

_____   _.jfer|  //__/,_> 

R  U  N  A  W  A  Y  S. 

ELOPED  from  the  Subfcribers  on  If'td 
Jay  the  26ih  Inft.  two  rewlv  imported  M 
Slaves,  named  Kauciiie  and  Bophum,  ab 
6  Feet  high,  and,  perhapr,  30  years  of  Age 
They  abfeonded  in  Company  with  thrrr  ot 
Slaves  about  two  M"mih»  ago,  and  w°.-e  taken 
at  BroaJ-Cre,k,  ab .>uc  10  Miles  of>,  and  brou 
back  by  IVtllum  Galling  of"  that  Place,  who  , 
fince  purchafed  a  Wench  who  was  imported  w 
them  ;  from  which  it  is  fuppofed  thev  are  lurk 
about  that  Neighbourhood.  Whoever  ta'-.cs  if, 
up  and  brings  them  home,  fhall  ii<ive  l  orry  S 
lings  reward  from 

EDWARD  BATCHELOR  _?  Co 
Neuuifrn,  April  27 ,  1775. 

1."*  LOPT.D  from  the  Briganiine 
i,  Ju/r,  1 77+.  t.to  indented  Servant?,  '  i\ 
(j liORGE  TAVERNOR.  about  iS  Years  «! 
very  llenJer,  and  ;  i. ted  with  the  fWi-IY.x,  ; 
calls  hi.nfbil  a  Groom  gi  Ilorfe  Jtxkey.  EDH  A 
LilLrvS,  about  23  Years  old,  a  lliort  huinp'd  W 
P-'ift  n  with  red  Hair,  and  is  by  Trade  a  Currver 
Lea'iier  DreflVr.  'Tis  fuppofed  faid  Servants  ,j 
worl:i"g  at  or  nc?r  Wnvfar*.  Alfo  ran  away! 
Ajguj)  laft,  a  new.  Nfg'O  Fellow,  by  Name  QJj, 
MliNO,  ajbflut, 4  Frec.ro  Inches  high,  and  about t 
Years  of  Age,  has  a  Scar  above  his  right  Ejr, 
Teefh  are  filed,  md  is  marked  with  his  Court 
Marks;  had  on  when  he  went  aw?.y,  a  Collar  ah 
his  Neck  with  two  Prongs,  markid  G  P,  and  I 
iron  on  each  Leg.  Whoever  delivers  faid  wb 
Servants  and  Negr;>  to  H>nrjYonng  in  Wdmingi 
fhall  receive  fjl.  Proc.  Money  tor  the  Whole,! 
40  s.  for  each,  and  reaf.>nable  Charges,  or  fee  . 
them  in  any  Gaol  fo  ^hat  they  rr.ay  be  had  aga( 
H'tlmmptoit,  y$W' 1 07^775. 


situation.  In  1755  James  Davis  signed  a  contract  with  the  provin- 
cial government  to  "forward  dispatches  to  all  parts  of  the 
province,"  agreeing  to  send  messengers  every  fifteen  days  from 
New  Bern  and  Wilmington  to  Suffolk,  Virginia,  and  to  bring  back 
official  messages.  That  same  year,  he  became  postmaster  of  New 
Bern. 

Davis's  career  was  not  without  difficulties.  He  was  accused  of 
sometimes  neglecting  his  duties  and  of  occasional  wrongdoing. 
Arthur  Dobbs,  royal  governor  from  1754  to  1765,  wanted  Davis 
removed  from  office  and  told  the  assembly,  "I  can  never  approve 
of  the  late  Printer — upon  account  of  his  negligence  in  not  printing 
the  laws — or  dispersing  them."  Dobbs  then  hired  Andrew  Steuart 
of  Philadelphia  and  gave  him  the  title  "His  Majesty's  Printer." 
Davis  defended  himself  by  complaining  that  his  salary  was  not 
large  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and  delivering  docu- 
ments. Taking  Davis's  side,  the  assembly  reappointed  Davis  and 
gave  him  a  raise.  In  addition,  they  voted  to  give  Steuart  100  pounds 
for  "his  trouble"  in  coming  to  Wilmington.  Steuart  not  only 
decided  to  stay  in  Wilmington,  but  he  established  his  own  press 
and  began  to  publish  a  rival  newspaper,  which  he  also  called  the 
North  Carolina  Gazette. 

During  the  thirty-three  years  that  Davis  served  as  public  printer, 
he  was  active  politically.  He  played  a  prominent  role  in  the 
growth  of  New  Bern  and  in  the  development  of  the  state.  In  1753 
he  became  a  member  of  the  county  court,  a  position  he  held  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  served  in  the  assembly,  first  representing 
New  Bern  and  later  Craven  County.  One  of  the  bills  he  introduced 
brought  elective  government  to  New  Bern.  He  helped  supervise 
the  construction  of  the  new  county  courthouse.  Davis  repre- 
sented New  Bern  in  the  Provincial  Congress.  He  was  active  in 
many  events  relating  to  the  Revolution,  becoming  eventually  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state. 

James  Davis  died  in  1785,  and  his  son  Thomas  took  his  place  as 
"public  printer."  The  prospects  for  printers  by  this  time  had 
significantly  improved.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  presses  had 
been  established  as  far  west  as  Salisbury  and  Lincolnton.  James 
Davis  had  indeed  played  a  significant  role  in  developing  com- 
munications in  North  Carolina.  (continued  on  page  28) 


The  advertisements  appearing  on  the  right  of  pages  three  and  four  were 
reproduced  from  James  Davis's  North  Carolina  Gazette.  The  English  lan- 
guage used  in  these  ads  is  slightly  different  from  the  type  of  English  we  speak 
today.  Spelling  is  sometimes  different,  and  one  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  even 
written  differently.  In  colonial  times,  the  small  letter  "s"  often  was  written 
"{ ."  "S"  was  used  mostly  as  a  capital  letter.  For  example,  the  first  ad  at  the  top 
of  page  three  reads  as  follows: 

Ran  away  from  the  Subf(s)criber  in  Newbern,  an  Irif (s)h  Servant 
Woman,  named  Mary  Lambert,  a  f(s)hort,  luf(s)ty,  full  faced  Woman, 
very  fref(s)h  Complexion,  wears  her  Hair  down  behind,  which  is  very 
black,  and  curls  handf(s)omely,  has  a  Blemif(s)h  in  one  of  her  Eyes.  Had 
on  a  check'd  Woollen  Petticoat,  Callicoe  Gown,  red  Stockings,  and  a 
Pair  of  old  Calimancoe  Shoes.  She  took  with  her  a  dark  color'd  Calicoe 
Gown,  white  Satin  Hat,  with  red  Ribbon,  a  plain  Lawn  Apron,  and 
other  good  Cloaths.  Whoever  brings  the  f (s)aid  Servant  to  me  in 
Newbern,  f(s)hall  have  Forty  Shillings  Reward. 

James  Davis 

Can  you  read  the  other  ads? 


TALKING  BY  TELEGRAM 


Mary  Hampton  Ferrell 
Martin  76ers 
Martin  Junior  High 
Raleigh 


Obsolete  means  no  longer 
functional. 


In  1844  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  invented  an  electrically  operated 
telegraphy  tool.  This  tool  led  to  the  development  of  the  telegraph 
system  with  its  message,  the  telegram.  Less  than  ten  years  after  the 
invention  of  the  telegraphy  tool,  the  New  York  and  Mississippi 
Telephone  Company  opened  a  telegraph  office  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina's  telegraph  systems  developed  in  spurts — partly 
in  response  to  the  increased  wealth  and  leisure  enjoyed  by  some 
North  Carolinians  and  to  the  more  general  trend  toward  expand- 
ing public  communication  systems.  From  these  early  efforts, 
North  Carolina  has  developed  a  worldwide  communication  ser- 
vice that  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  state. 

An  interesting  service  provided  by  some  North  Carolina  tele- 
graph companies  is  the  singing  telegram.  Singing  telegrams  are 
messages  that  are  written  into  melodies  and  delivered  in  person. 
The  person  who  delivers  the  telegram  is  usually  a  trained  singer. 

While  telegrams  are  not  now  as  popular  as  the  telephone  or  the 
radio,  they  are  still  a  quick,  reliable,  and  relatively  inexpensive 
form  of  communication.  As  communication  technology  advances, 
telegraph  systems  may  eventually  become  obsolete.  Today,  how- 
ever, they  are  still  with  us — able  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  history  that 
still  lives. 

(continued  on  page  12) 


Fessenden  and  his  staff. 


Tom  Belton 
Executive  Secretary 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 

A  historical  highway  marker  in  Dare  County  on  North  Carolina's 
famed  Outer  Banks  marks  the  site  where  experiments  were  made 
that  helped  lead  to  the  development  of  modern  radio.  These 
experiments  were  carried  out  near  Manteo  from  1901  to  1902  by 
Reginald  Aubrey  Fessenden. 

Fessenden  was  born  on  October  6,  1866,  in  Quebec,  Canada. 
After  attending  colleges  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  he 
held  a  series  of  jobs  ranging  from  chief  chemist  at  the  Edison 
Laboratory  to  electrical  engineering  professor  at  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Because  of  the  experiments  he  con- 
ducted while  teaching,  Fessenden  was  asked  by  a  representative 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  to  conduct  experiments 
concerning  wireless  communications. 

The  Weather  Bureau  was  directed  by  its  chief  in  1899  to  investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  developing  a  system  of  communication  in 
which  wires  would  not  be  needed  to  carry  electrical  impulses.  This 
advance  in  technology  could  be  of  great  help  in  providing  quick 
and  accurate  weather  forecasting.  Its  use  would  be  especially 
Terrain  is  the  physical  features  advantageous  in  regions  where  rugged  terrain  made  the  laying  of 

of  land.  cables  and  wires  an  almost  impossible  task. 
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Fessenden's  initial  experiments  took  place  on  remote  Cobb 
Island,  located  in  the  Potomac  River  in  Charles  County,  Maryland. 
Success  came  in  December,  1900,  when  he  succeeded  in  transmit- 
ting the  human  voice.  The  voice  quality  was  very  poor,  but  this 
problem  did  not  deter  Fessenden  from  further  research.  Believing 
that  his  location  on  Cobb  Island  was  unsatisfactory,  Fessenden 
moved  his  entire  operation  to  new  sites  where  tests  could  be 
conducted  under  more  practical  conditions. 

By  January, 1901, thesite  in  Maryland  had  been  dismantled,  and 
Fessenden  had  moved  southward.  New  buildings  were  con- 
structed near  Manteo  and  Buxton  on  the  North  Carolina  coast.  A 
third  site  was  established  at  Cape  Henry,  Virginia.  The  headquar- 
ters for  the  overall  operations  was  at  Manteo. 

A  new  system  of  communication  was  desperately  needed  in  this 
region.  Telegraph  wires  often  were  destroyed  by  high  winds  and 
hurricanes,  while  underground  cables  broke  as  strong  storms 
shifted  the  sounds  and  inlets.  Not  only  would  an  improved  form  of 
communication  allow  weather  reports  to  reach  those  living  on  the 
remote  coastline,  but  it  could  also  warn  ships  of  any  nearby 
dangers. 

Interestingly  enough,  at  the  same  time  Fessenden's  tests  were 
being  carried  out,  two  brothers  from  Ohio  were  testing  their 
theories  of  flight  at  Kill  Devil  Hill,  only  a  short  distance  away. 
Fessenden  and  the  Wright  brothers  probably  visited  with  each 
other  and  talked  about  their  experiments,  although  no  evidence 
exists  to  document  this  theory.  Later,  however,  the  three  men 
often  corresponded  and  discussed  new  ideas. 

Tests  progressed  quickly  until  Fessenden  learned  that  the  head 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  was  attempting  to  profit 
personally  from  Fessenden's  many  inventions.  Angered  and  dis- 
illusioned with  the  Weather  Bureau,  he  resigned  in  September, 
1901.  Within  a  few  months  the  three  stations  were  closed,  and  their 
equipment  was  sold  at  auction. 

After  leaving  Manteo,  Fessenden  formed  the  National  Electric 
Signaling  Company  to  promote  his  new  inventions.  On  December 
24,  1906,  he  made  the  world's  first  public  broadcast  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Fessenden's  study  of  radio  waves  led  to  numerous  related 
inventions,  including  an  early  sonar  system  to  detect  underwater 
objects.  When  he  died  in  1932,  Fessenden  had  received  over  500 
patents.  Although  Fessenden  has  been  largely  ignored  by  histori- 
ans, Dare  County  remembers  him  as  a  pioneer  in  radio  communi-  Pioneer  is  one  who  explores  o 
cations.  new  idea. 


Sources: 

Reginald  Aubrey  Fessenden  Papers,  unpublished  private  collection. 
North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

Everette,  Michael  Lewis.  "Reginald  Aubrey  Fessenden,  American  Com- 
munications Pioneer."  M.A.  thesis.  North  Carolina  State  University, 
1972. 

Fessenden,  Helen  M.  Fessenden:  Builder  of  Tomorrows.  New  York: 

Coward-McCann,  1940. 
Raby,  Ormond.  Radio's  First  Voice.  Toronto:  MacMillan  of  Canada,  1970. 
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Tom  Belton 

Executive  Secretary 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 

Before  the  development  of  wireless  telegraphy,  ships  were 
completely  without  communication  once  they  lost  sight  of  other 
vessels  or  land.  Over  the  centuries,  countless  ships  and  their  crews 
were  lost  without  a  clue  to  their  fate.  The  development  of  wireless 
communication  offered  great  hope  in  aiding  ships  in  distress. 

Now  an  accepted  code  was  needed  to  indicate  that  a  vessel  was 
in  danger.  The  first  code  widely  used  was  composed  of  the  letters 
CQD.  CQD  came  from  the  old  call  CQ,  which  was  a  signal  meant 
merely  to  attract  the  attention  of  wireless  operators.  The  letter  D 
was  added  to  the  CQ  to  indicate  distress.  This  early  distress  signal 
was  developed  for  wireless  operators  employed  by  the  Marconi 
Company.  The  need  remained,  however,  for  a  universal  signal  of 
distress.  This  led  to  several  international  conventions,  where  a 
proper  code  acceptable  to  all  countries  was  debated.  The  code 
finally  approved  was  the  now-familiar  SOS.  Many  people  mis- 
takenly believe  that  SOS  stands  for  "Save  Our  Ship"  or  "Save  Our 
Souls."  Actually,  SOS  was  chosen  because  the  three  dots  (S),  three 
dashes  (O),  and  three  dots  (S)  in  Morse  code  can  be  easily 
Adopted  means  formally  recognized  by  all.  The  code  was  adopted  officially  by  most  nations 

accepted.  in  1908. 

The  first  use  of  SOS  as  a  distress  signal  on  an  American  ship  took 
place  on  August  11,  1909.  The  signal  was  sent  out  by  wireless 
operator  T.  D.  Haubner  from  the  S.S.  Arapahoe.  The  Arapahoe 
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was  bound  for  Charleston  and  Jacksonville  from  New  York  and 
was  off  Cape  Hatteras  when  her  shaft  broke.  While  the  ship 
foundered  in  the  famous  "Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic,"  a  fierce  gale 
pushed  it  closer  to  the  North  Carolina  coast. 

The  captain  of  the  Arapahoe  ordered  a  distress  call  sent  out  in 
hopes  of  saving  his  ship  and  crew.  Haubner  then  transmitted  both 
CQD  and  SOS  to  make  sure  that  the  danger  signal  was  under- 
stood. The  signal  was  picked  up  at  Hatteras,  and  several  ships 
rushed  to  the  rescue.  However,  soon  after  the  call  went  out,  the 
Arapahoe's  anchor  finally  touched  bottom  and  the  ship  was 
secured.  The  next  day  the  ship  was  towed  to  Charleston  by  tug 
without  further  incident. 

Ironically,  a  few  months  later  the  S.S.  Arapahoe  answered  a 
distress  call  at  almost  the  same  location  off  the  North  Carolina 
coast  and  aided  in  the  rescue  of  the  S.S.  Iroquois.  The  Iroquois  was 
one  of  the  vessels  that  had  steamed  to  the  aid  of  the  Arapahoe  that 
fateful  day  in  August.  Maritime  historians  believe  that  wireless 
operator  T.  D.  Haubner  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  person 
both  to  send  an  SOS  from  an  American  ship  and  to  receive  one. 


Sources: 

Baarslag,  Karl.  SOS  to  the  Rescue.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1935. 


Telegraph  Companies 


In  earlier  times,  when  there  were  no  telephones  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  telegraph  was  very  important.  There  were  not  many  ways 
to  communicate  over  long  distances,  and  mail  moved  slowly.  The 
telegraph  was  a  quick,  reliable  way  to  send  a  message  to  someone 
far  away.  There  was  a  telegraph  company  in  most  towns. 

Anyone  who  wanted  to  send  a  message  would  go  to  the  tele- 
graph company  in  the  town  and  give  the  message  to  the  people 
there.  There  were  wires  connecting  telegraph  companies  with 
one  another.  The  person  at  the  telegraph  company  would  send 
the  message  through  the  wires,  using  dots  and  dashes,  to  the 
telegraph  company  in  the  next  town.  That  relay  process  would 
continue  until  the  message  had  reached  the  town  of  its  destina- 
tion. There,  a  messenger  boy  would  deliver  it  to  the  correct 
address. 

Source: 

Cope,  Nancy.  Interview.  January  7, 1982.  Burnsville,  N.C. 
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EDWARD  R.  MURROW 


Survey  Gang  is  a  group  of 
people  who  measure  the  area 
of  a  piece  of  land. 
Narrate  is  to  tell  or  recite. 

Controversial  means  subject  to 
disagreement,  dispute,  or 
contention. 

Propaganda  is  doctrine,  ideas, 
facts,  or  arguments  spread  through 
any  method  of  communication  to 
help  or  hinder  a  cause. 
Sphere  of  Influence  is  an  area 
where  the  political  ideas  of  a 
nation  prevail  beyond  its 
boundaries. 


Beth  Wilson 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 

Edward  Roscoe  Murrow  was  born  on  April  25, 1908,  in  Greens- 
boro. His  father,  a  farmer,  moved  the  family  to  Washington  state 
when  Murrow  was  four  years  old.  Murrow  supported  himself 
through  high  school  and  college  through  a  variety  of  odd  jobs, 
such  as  working  in  a  lumber  camp,  driving  a  school  bus,  and 
working  as  a  chainman  for  a  survey  gang. 

Murrow  completed  his  education  at  Washington  State  College 
in  1930.  While  in  school,  he  served  as  president  of  the  National 
Student  Federation.  For  three  years  following  his  graduation,  he 
visited  American  and  European  colleges  and  universities,  set  up 
debates  between  the  students,  and  established  a  student  travel 
bureau.  In  1932he  was  appointed  assistant  director  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Education.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1935  to  work  for  CBS  as  director  of  talks  and  education.  When  CBS 
promoted  him  director  of  their  European  bureau,  Murrow  became 
their  one-man  staff  in  London.  During  World  War  II,  Murrow 
hired  and  trained  a  group  of  war  correspondents,  among  whom 
were  Eric  Sevareid  and  Howard  K.  Smith. 

Murrow  covered  England's  entry  into  World  War  II  with  his 
famous  "This  Is  London"  broadcasts.  He  broadcast  from  the  roof- 
tops of  London,  where  his  listeners  could  hear  the  sounds  of 
bombs  falling  and  air-raid  sirens  blasting.  He  flew  twenty-five 
combat  missions,  which  took  him  into  the  heart  of  the  war  so  he 
could  bring  listeners  firsthand,  authentic  reports  of  the  war.  This 
brand  of  "you  are  there"  journalism  with  eyewitness  accounts  of 
the  war  became  Murrow's  trademark  and  introduced  into  broad- 
cast journalism  a  new  standard  of  professionalism. 

After  the  war,  Murrow  returned  to  America  to  serve  as  vice- 
president  of  CBS  and  director  of  news  operations.  He  left  shortly 
thereafter  to  narrate  and  produce  several  radio  and  television 
programs — "Hear  It  Now,"  "See  It  Now,"  "Small  World,"  and 
"Person  to  Person" — each  of  which  introduced  a  new  approach  to 
the  traditional  broadcasting  format. 

Murrow's  terse,  authoritative  style  earned  him  the  respect  of  an 
international  audience.  He  believed  that  radio  and  television 
journalism  should  be  informative  and  enlightening.  He  focused 
on  controversial  subjects  like  McCarthyism,  the  Berlin  airlift,  and 
presidential  elections — subjects  that  would  make  people  think. 

Murrow  had  high  moral  principles  regarding  foreign  policy, 
and  he  warned  his  listeners  about  the  dangers  of  propaganda.  As 
director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA)  from 
1961  to  1964,  Murrow  initiated  and  administered  government 
information  programs  for  distribution  abroad,  aimed  particularly 
at  countries  within  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence.  These 
programs  consisted  of  books,  publications,  and  exhibits  reflecting 
American  culture  and  achievements.  His  agency's  broadcast, 
"Voice  of  America,"  was  also  part  of  this  campaign  to  offset 
Russian  propaganda  against  the  United  States. 


Edward  R.  Murrow,  wartime  Lon- 
don, June,  1941.  Photo  courtesy 
of  CBS  news. 
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Murrow  received  numerous  awards  and  honorary  degrees  for 
his  contribution  to  improving  the  quality  of  radio  and  television 
journalism.  He  received  the  George  Foster  Peabody  Award  five 
times,  an  Emmy  for  the  best  news  commentator-analyst,  and  the 
Medal  of  Freedom,  the  highest  civilian  honor  a  U.S.  president  can 
bestow  upon  an  American  citizen. 

Murrow  died  of  cancer  on  April  27,  1965. 

Source: 

Who's  Who  in  America.  Chicago:  Marquis  Who's  Who,  1980. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  COMMUNICATES 

Amy  Powell 
Martin  76ers 
Martin  Junior  High 
Raleigh 


In  colonial  days 

There  weren't  many  ways 

To  communicate  out  of  town. 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  slowest, 

The  rates  weren't  exactly  the  lowest, 

And  your  mail  took  a  long  time  to  get  there. 

Traveling  through  swamps  and  rivers 

Was  quite  enough  to  give  them  the  shivers, 

But  how  else  could  the  mail  go  through? 

Ship  captains,  merchants,  travelers,  friends, 

Messengers  of  many  hues,  and  kin, 

Those  were  the  people  who  delivered  the  mail. 

Getting  a  letter  from  here  to  there, 
It  might  not  make  it,  Do  you  dare? 
There's  got  to  be  a  better  way. 


The  first  newspaper  in  N.C. 
Started  with  Jim  Davis,  you  see, 
The  North  Carolina  Gazette— 1751. 

In  October  of  1879 

We  put  up  our  first  telephone  line, 

But  only  in  Raleigh  and  Wilmington. 

During  that  very  same  year 

We  started  long  distance,  my  dear. 

Now  Wilmington  could  call  Petersburg. 

Finding  better  communication  isn't  a  bore, 
So  North  Carolina  will  have  more, 
As  time  wears  away. 
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COMMUNICATION:  North  Carolina  Newspapers 


Tamsin  Holton  Brown 
Hillbilly  Hikers 
South  Toe  Elementary  School 


In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  little  devel- 
opment in  the  North  Carolina  newspaper  business.  However,  the 
prospects  looked  as  if  they  were  improving  when  the  Raleigh 
Register  became  the  state's  first  daily  newspaper  in  1850.  A  year 
later  the  Wilmington  Journal  was  founded.  During  this  period 
most  of  the  newspapers  in  the  state  were  still  small  four-page 

weeklies.  These  newspapers  were  not  very  different  in  content  Weeklies  are  publications 
and  style  from  the  papers  printed  100  years  earlier  in  New  Bern.  printed  at  least  every  seven 

One  of  the  most  interesting  newspapers  printed  in  the  mid-  clays. 
1800s  was  called  the  Raleigh  Microcosm.  It  was  started  by  Leonidas 
Brock  Lemay,  a  nine-year-old  boy,  who  was  the  son  of  the  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  Star.  He  used  his  father's  press  to  print  his  own 
weekly  paper.  In  it  were  featured  essays,  news  items,  jokes, 
poetry,  and  letters  to  the  editor. 

A  step  backward  in  North  Carolina's  communication  history 
occurred  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  600  whites  burned  Alex 
Manly's  printing  shop.  His  paper,  the  Daily  Record,  was  a  leading 
black-owned  publication  in  Wilmington. 

Source: 

Parramore,  Thomas  C.  Carolina  Quest.  Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall, 
1978. 


(continued  from  page  5) 

Sources: 

Blythe,  Legette  and  Charles  Raven  Brockman.  Hornet's  Nest.  Charlotte: 
Public  Library  of  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  County,  1961. 

Hobbs,  Samuel  Huntington,  Jr.  North  Carolina  Economic  and  Social 
History.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1930. 

Lefler,  Hugh  Talmage.  North  Carolina  History  Told  by  Contemporaries. 
Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1934. 

Lefler,  Hugh  Talmage  and  Albert  Ray  Newsome.  North  Carolina:  The 
History  of  a  Southern  State.  Cha-pel  Hill:  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press,  1954. 
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Paul  R.  Jervay,  Sr.,  owner  and  operator  of  the  Carolinian. 

The  Carolinian,  the  leading  black-owned  publication  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States,  was  begun  in  1945  with  a 
circulation  of  less  than  1,000.  Paul  Reginald  Jervay,  Sr.,  is  owner 
and  operator.  When  he  bought  the  paper  it  was  called  the 
Carolina  Tribune.  After  purchasing  it,  Jervay  changed  its  name.  It 
now  has  a  circulation  of  over  10,000,  including  approximately 
thirty  foreign  subscribers  and  500  subscribers  in  the  continental 
United  States.  Wake  County  has  the  largest  number  of  subscribers. 

The  Carolinian  employs  twenty-two  full-time  employees,  sev- 
eral of  whom  are  family  members.  Paul  Reginald  Jervay,  Jr., 
manager,  is  the  third  generation  to  be  associated  with  the  publica- 
tion. 

The  present  headquarters  of  the  Carolinian,  518  East  Martin 
Street,  has  not  always  been  its  home.  The  paper  was  first  produced 
in  the  basement  of  the  Peebles  Hotel,  which  no  longer  exists,  on 
East  Hargett  Street. 

The  Carolinian  is  one  of  seven  black-owned  newspapers  in 
North  Carolina,  and  until  two  years  ago  it  was  the  only  one  that 
owned  its  own  offset  press. 

There  are  three  different  editions  of  the  Carolinian:  one  in 
Rocky  Mount,  another  in  Greenville,  and  the  Star  edition, 
published  weekly  in  Raleigh. 

Every  week  the  Carolinian  is  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  covers  people  and  events  in  the  black  community. 

Source: 

Jervay,  Paul  Reginald,  Jr.  Interview.  February  24, 1982.  Raleigh,  N.C. 


if 


Ingrid  Page 
Martin  76ers 
Martin  Junior  High 
Raleigh 
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LUSK  EDWARDS,  Publisher  and  Printer 


Carol  Oldham 
Hillbilly  Hikers 
South  Toe  Elementary  School 
Burnsville 


Lusk  Edwards,  born  on  August  30,  1878,  began  his  work  as  a 
printer  in  1900.  At  first  he  had  only  a  homemade  press  and  home- 
made type.  He  soon  acquired  a  press  that  was  said  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War.  Some  time  later  he  got  a 
Chandler  and  Price  press  with  a  printing  area  of  8  x  12  inches. 
Around  1915  he  got  a  Campbell  cylinder  newspaper  press  that  had 
a  30-x-42-inch  printing  area.  He  also  had  a  10-x-15-inch  Peerless 
press.  "He  would  swap  equipment  a  lot,"  said  Jim  Edwards,  one  of 
his  sons.  He  owned  five  or  six  type  stands  that  he  made  himself, 
one  double-open  commercial  stand,  two  imposing  stones,  and,  at 
one  time,  a  proof  press  and  a  paper  cutter. 

His  publications  were  the  War  Lion,  the  Mountain  Log,  the 
Edwards  Broadcaster,  Echo,  Blue  Ridge  Rocket,  Blue  Ridge  Sun, 
and  Vim.  In  1904,  four  years  after  he  started  printing,  he  married 
Minnie  Belle  Letterman.  They  had  five  children:  Victor,  Ellis, 
James,  Cassy,  and  Jeanette. 

Lusk  Edwards  was  also  a  farmer  and  owned  a  steam-powered 
sawmill  and  a  steam-powered  gristmill.  At  first  he  began  printing 
because  there  was  only  one  printer  around,  and  many  people 
seemed  to  need  a  printer.  It  sounded  like  fun.  Then  it  became 
serious. 

He  left  instructions  that  his  shop  should  be  wrecked  after  his 
death.  He  died  in  1965,  but  his  instructions  were  never  carried 
out — not  by  people,  anyway.  In  the  seventeen  years  since  his 
death,  time  and  weather  have  taken  their  toll  on  the  shop.  One 
wall  has  fallen  out;  the  roof  has  fallen  in;  and  the  floorboards  have 
rotted  through.  My  dad  is  going  to  take  the  presses  away.  Since 
one  wall  has  collapsed,  all  the  papers  have  blown  out  on  the  mud 
and  grass. 

When  my  class  visited  the  old  shop,  we  picked  up  some  of  the 
scattered  newspapers.  I  copied  an  article  from  the  Mountain  Log, 
one  of  the  newspapers  I  picked  up.  In  it  Lusk  Edwards  had  written 
the  following: 

Does  the  Heart  Crow  Fonder? 

The  editor  of  the  Log  has  been  testing  this  old  proverb. 
We  have  been  wondering  if  it  would  apply  to 
us  and  our  relations  with  our  customers  and  friends. 
Here's  what  we  mean.  This  paper  has  not  been  sent  to 
you  for  a  long  time — it  has  been  "absent."  Our  sales- 
men, though  few,  have  ceased  calling  on  you. 

No  use  going  to  details,  you  know  why.  Maybe  you, 
too,  have  been  short  of  help  and  do  not  call  as  often  as 
you  once  did  on  your  friends. 

Now  that  we  are  once  more  calling  on  you — only  a 
selected  list  of  you — should  prove  we  have  not  for- 
gotten you.  As  to  "fondness"  there  is  no  question  about 
it  as  it  applies  to  your  orders — we  are  just  as  fond  of  them 
as  we  ever  were. 


I  learned  a  lot  from  the  trip  to  the  old  shop  and  found  lots  of 
interesting  things.  My  father  is  going  to  make  a  museum  in  which 
he  will  place  the  old  presses  and  the  newspapers  that  Edwards 
printed. 

Source: 

Edwards,  James  and  Jeanette.  Interview.  November  19,  1981.  Burnsville, 
N.C. 


Tasty  Messages 


A  unique  form  of  communication  is  provided  by  Balloons  and 
Tunes  in  Chapel  Hill  and  the  Cookie  Factory  in  Durham.  They 
team  up  to  deliver  specially  tailored,  tasty  messages.  Some- 
body gets  a  big  surprise  when  Cookie  Muncher  delivers  a 
giant  birthday  cookie  and  balloons. 


EARLY  NEWSPAPERS  OF  RALEIGH 


Raleigh  became  the  capital  of  North  Carolina  in  1792,  and  by 
1799  the  city's  first  newspaper  was  published.  It  was  called  the 
Raleigh  Register.  The  first  issue  of  this  paper  appeared  on  October 
22,  1799.  The  paper  was  owned  and  published  by  an  Englishman, 
Joseph  Gales.  He  established  the  newspaper  in  order  to  combat 
Federalism  in  the  state.  The  Raleigh  paper  soon  became  the 
Mouthpiece  is  the  means  of  mouthpiece  of  the  Jeffersonian  Republic.  Gales  was  the  first  of  a 

supporting  a  specific  idea  or  long  line  of  outstanding  North  Carolina  journalists,  which  include 

philosophy.  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Charles  Kuralt,  and  Raleigh's  Josephus  and 

Jonathan  Daniels,  father  and  son,  who  owned  the  News  and 
Observer. 

Josephus  Daniels  bought  the  News  and  Observer  at  a  public 
auction  in  1894.  He  then  became  editor.  By  1900  there  were 
twenty-seven  daily  newspapers  in  North  Carolina.  The  News  and 
Observer  was  the  most  popular.  During  this  time  its  circulation 
was  only  5,800. 

The  task  of  owning  a  newspaper  was  not  an  easy  one.  In  1904 
Daniels  was  charged  with  making  undue  harsh  criticism  of  Judge 
Thomas  R.  Purnell.  The  judge  cited  Josephus  Daniels  for  contempt 
of  court.  He  was  fined  and  ordered  to  jail  until  the  fine  was  paid.  He 
refused  to  pay  the  fine  and  was  imprisoned.  That  same  year 
Daniels  was  released. 

Josephus  Daniels  continued  to  be  editor  of  the  News  and 
Observer  until  he  died  in  1948.  At  that  time  the  paper  was  turned 
over  to  his  son  Jonathan  Daniels.  Many  changes  took  place  after 
Jonathan  Daniels  became  editor.  The  major  change  came  in  1955 
when  the  News  and  Observer  purchased  the  Raleigh  Times. 
During  this  period,  the  circulation  of  the  News  and  Observer  was 
twenty  times  what  it  had  been  in  1900. 

From  the  day  of  Joseph  Gales  to  the  present,  North  Carolina  has 
had  several  good  newspapers,  some  of  which  have  attracted 
national  attention. 

The  publication  of  the  first  newspapers  brought  about  a  tre- 
mendous improvement  in  communication  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people.  Today,  citizens  who  want  to  be  well 
informed  continue  to  depend  on  the  daily  printed  word. 


Jonathan  Chapman 

Martin  76ers 
Martin  Junior  High 
Raleigh 


Sources: 

Lefler,  Hugh  Talmage  and  Albert  Ray  Newsome.  North  Carolina:  The 

History  of  a  Southern  State.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 

Carolina  Press,  1953. 
Robinson,  Blackwell  P.,  ed.  The  North  Carolina  Guide.  Chapel  Hill: 

University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1955. 
Powell,  William  S.  North  Carolina:  A  Bicentennial  History.  New  York: 

W.W.  Norton  and  Company,  1977. 
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JOSEPHUS  DANIELS 
and  the  News  and  Observer 


In  1894  the  News  and  Observer  was  purchased  at  a  bankruptcy 
sale.  It  was  sold  for  $10,000  to  Josephus  Daniels.  He  was  thirty-two 
years  old  when  he  bought  the  newspaper. 

Josephus  Daniels  raised  the  money  by  writing  100  friends  and 
asking  each  to  invest  $100  in  the  newspaper.  He  then  promised  to 
pay  them  back  by  giving  them  a  lifetime  subscription  to  the  News 
and  Observer. 

After  he  bought  the  newspaper  in  1894,  Daniels  went  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  become  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  While  there,  he  sent  $100  a  month  home  to  keep  the 
newspaper  running.  He  later  became  secretary  of  the  navy  under 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  ambassador  to  Mexico  under 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  In  the  years  he  was  not  working  as  a 
government  employee,  he  was  an  active  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
News  and  Observer. 

In  1948  Josephus  Daniels  died,  and  the  paper  was  inherited  by 
his  four  sons:  Josephus,  Jr.;  Dr.  Worth;  Frank;  and  Jonathan. 
Frank,  the  only  son  now  living,  is  chairman  of  the  board.  There  are 
nine  members  of  the  Josephus  Daniels  family  working  with  the 
newspaper  today.  One  of  them,  Frank,  Jr.,  is  now  president  and 
publisher. 

Josephus  Daniels  stated  that  the  newspaper  would  support  the 
policies  of  the  Democratic  party.  On  the  editorial  page,  each  day 
there  is  the  following  statement,  copied  from  his  will,  which  tells 
the  guiding  principle  under  which  the  newspaper  attempts  to 
operate: 

I  advise  and  enjoin  those  who  direct  the  paper  in  the 
tomorrows  never  to  advocate  any  cause  for  personal 
profit  or  preferment.  I  would  wish  it  always  to  be  "the 
tocsin"  and  devote  itself  to  the  policies  of  equality  and 
justice  tothe  underprivileged.  If  the  papershould  atany 
time  be  the  voice  of  self-interest  or  become  the  spokes- 
man of  privilege  or  selfishness  it  would  be  untrue  to  its 
history. 

Source: 

Daniels,  Frank,  Jr.  "History  of  the  News  and  Observer,"  Newspapers  in 
Education  Workbook.  Raleigh:  News  and  Observer  Publishing 
Company,  1978. 


Josephus  Daniels 

Subscription  means  the  delivery 
of  a  periodical  on  a  regularly 
scheduled  basis. 


Jonathan  Daniels 


Michelle  Hawkins 


Martin  Junior  High 
Raleigh 


Family  members  watch  the  installation  of  their  new  telephone,  ©  1917.  Photo  courtesy  of  A.T.&T.  Photo  Center. 


My  great-grandpa,  M.  M.  (Tom)  Murphy,  was  one  of  the  very 
first  people  in  the  South  Toe  area  of  Yancey  County  to  have  a 
telephone. 

The  telephone  hung  on  the  wall.  It  was  about  2  feet  long  and  1 
foot  wide.  It  was  made  mostly  of  wood.  In  the  front  center  was  a 
metal  piece  shaped  like  a  horn.  That  piece  was  the  voice  receiver. 
On  the  left  side  was  another  horn-shaped  piece  of  metal  through 
which  my  great-grandpa  listened.  That  piece  was  connected  to 
the  telephone  by  a  cord.  When  his  conversation  was  over,  he 
hung  it  on  a  metal  hook  that  was  on  the  side  of  the  telephone.  On 
the  right  side  was  a  handle  that  he  turned  when  he  called 
someone. 

Everyone  in  the  area  was  on  the  same  line — like  a  party  line. 
Each  family  had  a  certain  ring.  A  family  would  have  one  long  and 
two  short  rings  or  one  short,  one  long,  and  another  short  ring. 
Everyone's  telephone  would  ring  at  the  same  time.  Each  family 
would  answer  only  its  own  ring. 

The  operator  was  called  "central."  She  could  be  called  by  turn- 
ing the  handle  one  time. 

Source: 

Pritchard,  Sabra.  Interview.  November  11, 1981.  Burnsville,  N.C. 


Shirleen  Pritchard 
Hillbilly  Hikers 
South  Toe  Elementary  School 
Burnsville 
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Lisa  Parramore 
Martin  '76ers 
Martin  Junior  High 
Raleigh 
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In  the  first  half  of  this  century,  post  offices  and  general  stores  often  shared  the  same  building.  This  store  and  post  office  was 
located  in  Method. 


The  first  post  office  in  Little  Switzerland  was  located  in  the 
Crabtree  Creek  Road  area.  Later  the  post  office  was  moved  to  the 
Chestnut  Grove  area,  where  it  was  operated  along  with  a  general 
store.  It  was  run  by  Steve  Collis. 

In  1910  the  post  office  was  moved  to  what  is  now  the  Chalet  in 
Little  Switzerland.  It  wasagain  part  of  a  general  store.  It  was  run  by 
Plato  Self  and  Reid  Queen. 

The  post  office  was  moved  to  what  is  now  the  Little  Switzerland 
Store  in  1923.  In  1957a  small  addition  was  builtontothestore,and 
that  became  the  post  office. 

Pete  Deal,  an  engineer,  became  the  postmaster  of  the  Little 
Switzerland  Post  Office  in  1940.  He  held  this  position  for  thirty- 
three  years.  In  1973  he  retired. 

In  the  early  1970s  some  officials  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
decided  that  the  Little  Switzerland  Post  Office  didn't  look  like  a 
post  office.  They  decided  to  build  another  one,  but  the  location 
they  wanted  was  too  steep.  The  post  office  building  had  to  be 
constructed  at  least  30  feet  from  the  center  of  the  road,  and  Mr. 
Deal  said  he  didn't  think  there  was  enough  dirt  on  the  mountain 
to  fill  the  site.  So  Mr.  Deal  suggested  that  they  lease  the  land  from 
him  across  the  road  from  the  Little  Switzerland  Store  and  just 
below  his  house.  The  new  post  office  was  completed  in  1976. 
Robin  Hodshon  In  the  1940s  the  mail  was  brought  up  from  Marion  in  a  truck 

driven  by  Hale  Buchanan's  father  and  delivered  to  Little  Switzer- 
land, Spruce  Pine,  and  Bakersville.  In  those  days  passengers  were 


Hillbilly  Hikers 
South  Toe  Elementary  School 
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allowed  to  ride  the  mail  trucks,  and  often  when  the  truck  pulled 
up  at  Little  Switzerland  there  would  be  a  bunch  of  people  sitting 
on  the  mailbags. 

Today  the  mailbags  for  Little  Switzerland  are  delivered  to 
Spruce  Pine.  My  father  picks  them  up  daily  and  delivers  them  to 
the  Little  Switzerland  Post  Office.  In  the  afternoon  he  takes  the 
outgoing  mail  to  Spruce  Pine,  where  it  is  put  on  a  truck  for 
Asheville. 

Although  Mr.  Deal  retired  as  postmaster  in  1973,  he  still  walks 
down  from  his  house  to  the  post  office  every  evening  to  lock  up. 
Except  for  a  brief  period,  Jesse  Mathis  has  been  the  postmaster  of 
the  Little  Switzerland  Post  Office  since  1973. 

Source: 

Deal,  Pete.  Interview.  January  21, 1982.  Little  Switzerland,  N.C. 


Charles  Kuralt 


Beth  Wilson 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 

CBS  correspondent  Charles  Bishop  Kuralt  was  born  in  Wilming- 
ton on  September  10,  1934.  After  graduating  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  1955,  he  worked  as  a  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  Charlotte  News.  He  began  working  as  a  news 
writer  for  CBS  in  1957.  Two  years  later  he  became  a  correspondent. 
For  his  outstanding  broadcasting,  he  received  the  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Award  in  1956  and  the  George  Foster  Peabody  Award  in 
1969  and  in  1976. 

Kuralt  served  as  the  Latin  American  correspondent  and  as  the 
West  Coast  bureau  manager.  He  disliked  the  competitiveness  and 
pressure  of  this  type  of  news  reporting,  so  he  made  arrangements 
with  CBS  to  try  a  different  approach  to  news  gathering.  For  the 
next  thirteen  years  Kuralt  traveled  thousands  of  miles  a  year  for  his 
"On  the  Road"  and  "Dateline  America"  series  for  CBS-TV. 
Kuralt's  commentaries  and  observations  on  ordinary  American 
life  and  people  earned  him  the  nickname  "TV's  wandering 
minstrel."  Kuralt  was  perfect  for  the  part.  His  low-key,  gentle 
approach  encouraged  people  to  share  their  hopes,  dreams,  and 
experiences  with  him.  Kuralt's  shows  reflected  a  warmth  and 
humor  that  distinguished  him  from  traditional  news  correspon- 
dents and  won  him  many  awards,  including  two  Emmys. 

In  1979  Kuralt  began  anchoring  the  CBS  "Sunday  Morning" 
magazine  show. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  broadcasting,  Kuralt  has  written  two 
books,  To  the  Top  of  the  World  and  Dateline  America. 


Photo  courtesy  of  CBS  news. 


Commentaries  are  illustrati 
or  explanations  of  events. 


Sources: 

"Dateline  America."  Current,  217  (November  1979),  8-13. 
Kuralt,  Charles.  Dateline  America.  New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovano- 
vich,  1979. 

"Travels  with  Charlie,"  77me,  116  (September  22, 1980),  79. 
Who's  Who  in  America.  Chicago:  Marquis  Who's  Who,  1980. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  ABC  news. 


DAVID  BRINKLEY 


Beth  Wilson 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 

News  commentator  David  Brinkley  was  born  July  10,  1920,  in 
Wilmington.  The  son  of  a  railway  clerk,  Brinkley  began  his  journal- 
ism career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Wilmington  Star-News.  Three  years 
later,  he  was  appointed  bureau  manager  of  the  United  Press 
Association,  a  position  he  held  until  1943.  He  then  moved  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  joined  NBC  as  a  news  writer,  a  radio 
and  television  broadcaster,  and  later,  a  correspondent. 

In  1956  Brinkley  began  to  co-anchor  the  "NBC  Nightly  News" 
with  Chet  Huntley,  forming  a  duo  that  was  to  become  synony- 
mous with  news.  The  "NBC  Nightly  News"  had  over  twenty 
million  viewers  nightly.  "We  sort  of  set  the  form  of  TV  news  as  it 
persists  to  this  day,"  Brinkley  stated.  "A  story  or  two,  or  three, 
somebody  setting  them  up  and  then  switching  away  to  some- 
where and  coming  back  to  do  a  commercial  or  two."  This 
extremely  successful  format  was  quickly  adopted  by  almost  every 
other  news  program.  After  twenty-four  years,  Brinkley  left  his  post 
with  "NBC  Nightly  News"  to  anchor  ABC's  "This  Week  With  David 
Brinkley." 

Brinkley  has  received  the  duPont  Award  and  the  Peabody 
Award  for  broadcasting.  He  now  lives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with 
his  wife,  Susan.  He  is  currently  writing  a  book  with  his  son  Alan 
about  Washington  during  World  War  II.  Alan  teaches  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  Harvard.  Brinkley  has  two 
other  children,  one  of  whom  is  a  reporter.  The  other  is  a  student  at 
American  University. 


Sources: 

"David  Takes  On  a  Goliath."  Times,  116  (September  8, 1980),  61. 
Who's  Who  in  America.  Chicago:  Marquis  Who's  Who,  1980. 
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IBM  3270  information  display  system,  1971. 

Betty  Mosley 
Editor 

Tar  Heel  junior  Historian 


Calculate  means  using 
a  mathematical  method 
to  solve  problems  and 
equations. 


Computers  are  not  really  new.  They  have  evolved  from  cen- 
turies of  efforts  to  find  an  easier  and  faster  way  to  calculate.  Many 
basic  human  activities,  such  as  buying,  selling,  trading,  planning, 
or  just  keeping  track  of  one's  possessions,  demand  the  ability  to 
calculate  with  speed  and  accuracy — a  process  that  many  people 
do  not  enjoy.  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibniz  identified  the  problem  in 
the  seventeenth  century  when  he  wrote,  "It  is  unworthy  of  excel- 
lent men  to  lose  hours  like  slaves  in  the  labor  of  calculation." 
Putting  his  efforts  where  his  thoughts  were,  Leibniz  developed  a 
machine  that  could  multiply  and  divide. 

Apparently,  Leibniz  felt  that  human  beings  should  do  the  crea- 
tive work  of  identifying  the  problem  and  devising  methods  for  its 
solution  and  machines  should  do  the  tedious  calculations.  The 
faster  and  more  accurately  machines  could  calculate,  the  better. 

Problems  that  demand  calculation  often  can  be  complex.  The 
process  of  solving  them  has  several  steps  that  can  be  used  whether 
you  are  trying  to  keep  ten  retail  stores  stocked  with  items  from 
one  warehouse  or  schedule  work  in  an  automobile  assembly 
plant.  First,  you  must  accurately  define  the  problem.  What  exactly 
are  you  trying  to  find  out  or  accomplish?  Second,  what  informa- 
tion do  you  need  to  solve  your  problem?  Third,  what  kind  of 
calculation  must  you  do  in  order  to  solve  your  problem?  Should 
you  add,  multiply,  or  divide?  Fourth,  in  what  order  should  you 
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carry  out  these  calculations?  For  example,  should  you  add  first  and 
then  divide?  The  answers  to  these  questions  can  be  translated  into 
a  mathematical  equation  or  a  series  of  equations.  The  solutions 
would  provide  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  Charles  Babbage,  an  English  math- 
ematician, developed  ideas  for  a  steam-powered  calculating 
machine  that  could  perform  automatically  any  mathematical 
computation.  The  machine  he  planned  would  have  a  section  for 
storing  information,  a  section  where  instructions  could  be  in- 
serted, a  section  where  calculations  could  be  done,  and  a  section 
for  printing  out  the  answer.  Babbage  never  made  his  "Analytical 
Engine."  Indeed,  a  working  automatic  calculator  incorporating 
these  concepts  was  not  made  until  the  twentieth  century. 

Before  there  could  be  a  machine  that  could  perform  these 
complex  operations,  someone  had  to  design  a  special  language 
that  it  could  "understand."  The  first  "machine  language"  was 
designed  in  1890  by  Dr.  Herman  Hollerith,  of  the  U.S.  Census 
Office.  Hollerith  found  a  way  to  represent  a  person's  name, 
address,  age,  and  other  information  using  holes  punched  in  paper 
cards.  Each  hole  had  a  specific  coded  meaning.  An  operator 
would  use  one  machine  to  punch  appropriate  holes  in  the  cards 
and  another  to  tabulate  them  electrically.  An  operator  also 
assisted  the  machine  in  sorting. 

These  early  calculating  machines  were  large  and  cumbersome 
with  many  parts.  In  1937  IBM  helped  Howard  Aiken  develop  the 
Automatic  Sequence  Controlled  Calculator,  or  Mark  I.  It  was 
completed  in  1944.  The  Mark  I  weighed  five  tons  and  contained 
500  miles  of  wiring.  Its  instructions  were  punched  into  a  roll 
of  paper  tapes  by  a  programmer.  Once  the  Mark  I  started  its  first 
programmed  instruction,  no  further  human  intervention  was 
needed  until  a  new  problem  was  inserted.  This  calculator  could 
perform  twenty-three-digit  additions  and  subtractions  in  three 
tenths  of  a  second.  It  could  multiply  two  twenty-three-digit 
numbers  in  six  seconds.  It  produced  its  answers  on  either 
punched  cards  or  electric  typewriters. 

The  electronic  computer  was  a  significant  breakthrough  in  the 
development  of  "calculating  machines."  The  first  electronic 
computer  was  completed  in  1946  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's Moore  School  of  Electrical  Engineering.  It  was  developed  for 
the  U.S.  Army  by  graduate  student  J.  Presper  Eckert  and  physicist 
John  W.  Mauchly.  Called  ENIAC  (Electronic  Numerical  Integrator 
and  Calculator),  it  had  no  mechanically  moving  parts.  Instead,  it 
used  electronic  circuits  and  electronic  pulses  with  on  and  off 
switches  that  represented  numbers.  This  change  dramatically 
increased  the  speed  in  which  operations  could  be  done. 

Analyzing  a  simple  movement  of  the  human  body,  for  example 
an  eye-blink,  may  give  some  notion  of  the  dramatic  nature  of  this 
change.  The  blink  of  an  eye,  in  part,  is  done  also  by  electrical 
impulses.  This  movement  can  be  divided  into  two  general  parts: 
the  impulse  to  blink  and  the  blink  itself.  The  blink  itself,  which 
involves  the  movement  of  muscles  in  and  around  the  eyelid,  can 
be  compared  to  gears  that  must  shift  and  wheels  that  must  turn  in 
machines.  The  connection  between  the  impulse  to  blink  and  the 
actual  blink  is  made  when  this  impulse  is  carried  electrically  over 
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nerves  (like  wires)  from  the  brain  to  the  eye.  The  travel  of  the 
impulse  over  these  nerves  happens  more  quickly  than  the  blink 
itself.  The  formation  of  the  blink  impulse  is  even  more  rapid.  With 
the  development  of  the  electronic  computer,  which  eliminated 
moving  parts,  a  machine  was  produced  that  could  calculate  as 
quickly  as  the  impulse  to  blink  is  formed. 

This  phenomenal  increase  in  speed  has  given  rise  to  several 
advances  in  "calculating  machines."  The  number  and  complexity 
of  operations  a  computer  can  perform  has  been  increased.  The 
amount  of  information  stored  in  computers  has  been  increased. 
And  the  size  of  computers  has  been  dramatically  decreased.  Small 
desk-size  computers  can  now  perform  operations  for  which 
room-size  computers  were  needed  thirty  years  ago. 

Today,  electronic  computers  have  made  it  possible  to  solve 
complex  problems  that  would  have  been  impossible  to  consider 
just  fifty  years  ago.  For  example,  computers  can  examine  a  particu- 
lar rural  location,  its  soil  and  water  types,  the  kinds  of  insects  and 
animals  present,  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  other  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  its  access  to  transportation,  and  predict  with  great 
accuracy  the  kinds  of  crops  that  can  best  grow  there.  In  addition,  a 
variety  of  specialized  computer  languages  have  been  developed 
that  allow  greater  precision  and  flexibility  in  the  kinds  of  infor- 
mation that  can  be  inserted  into  electronic  computers.  There  is  a 
computer  language  tailored  to  the  areas  of  text  editing,  fore- 
casting, and  instruction;  another  that  is  tailored  to  business;  and 
still  another  that  is  geared  to  engineering  and  scientific  problems. 

Computers  certainly  have  freed  humans  from  the  "labor  of 
calculation"  that  frustrated  Leibniz  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Human  beings  now  can  do  the  creative  work  of  defining  prob- 
lems, creating  formulas  and  strategies  for  their  solution,  and 
deciding  how  the  resulting  information  can  best  be  used. 

Sources: 

More  About  Computers.  IBM  Corporation,  1974. 

Taylor,  Robert  P.,  ed.  The  Computer  in  the  School:  Tutor,  Tool,  Tutee. 
New  York:  Teachers  College  Press,  1980. 
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Quest  Club  at  the  Vade  Mecum 
Springhouse 


Yadkinville  adviser  Lloyd  Perdue 
talks  with  the  Working  Wildcats. 


mm  mi 


EAST  LEE  JUNIOR  CARDINALS,  East  Lee  Junior  High  School, 
Sanford 

The  East  Lee  Junior  Cardinals  met  on  October  7and  discussed 
ideas  concerning  projects  and  programs.  Club  members 
agreed  to  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month.  New 
officers  were  elected,  and  the  meeting  adjourned.  During 
the  November  meeting,  Paul  Larke,  local  artist-in-residence, 
presented  a  program  on  North  Carolina  folk  songs  and 
stories.  His  presentation  was  enjoyed  by  all  club  members. 

Lorraine  Thomas,  secretary 

QUEST  CHAPTER,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Wal- 
nut Cove 

During  an  October  meeting,  club  members  decided  to 
research  the  numerous  resort  hotels  that  once  existed  in 
Stokes  County.  These  hotels  were  built  adjacent  to  mineral 
springs  in  the  area  and  were  the  scene  of  many  social  gath- 
erings. Scott  Cardwell  was  elected  president  for  the  third 
year  in  a  row. 

Elinor  Vaughan,  adviser 

THE  ADVENTURERS,  Swansboro  Junior  High  School,  Swansboro 
Several  projects  were  planned  by  The  Adventurers  this  year. 
A  bake  sale  was  planned  for  November  to  raise  funds  for  the 
club.  Another  project  will  be  a  history  scrapbook  the  club 
will  present  to  the  school  library.  The  club  also  hopes  to  raise 
enough  money  to  erect  the  school  name  on  the  front  of  the 
school. 

Terri  Vaughn,  secretary 

TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Central  Junior  High  School, 
Gatesville 

At  the  December  meeting,  club  members  were  requested  to 
bring  ideas  for  projects  during  the  year.  New  officers  are: 
president,  John  Allen  Smith;  vice-president,  Angel  Con- 
zolez;  secretary,  Jackie  White;  assistant  secretary,  Tina  Red- 
den; treasurer,  Beth  Parker;  reporters,  Percy  Greene  and 
Cynthia  Saunders;  and  sergeants  at  arms,  Gleen  Brown  and 
Lisa  Lassiter. 

Marilyn  W.  Bowser,  adviser 

WORKING  WILDCATS,  East  Bend  Elementary  School,  East  Bend 
This  new  club  visited  the  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Histo- 
rians to  learn  what  junior  history  is  all  about.  Yadkinville 
adviser  Lloyd  Pardue  showed  the  Working  Wildcats  projects 
his  students  had  done  over  the  years.  The  field  trip  was 
reported  in  the  Yadkinville  newspaper. 

Angia  Norman,  secretary 
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CORNBREAD  CLUB,  Cartoogechaye  Elementary  School,  Franklin 
During  the  December  meeting,  club  members  discussed  the 
various  contests  sponsored  by  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  and  made  plans  to  participate.  The  club  may  also 
start  a  pen-pal  program  so  they  can  learn  about  other  states. 

Robbie  Crawford,  secretary 

TAR  HEEL  HISTORIANS,  Grey  Culbreth  Junior  High  School, 
Chapel  Hill 

This  new  club  is  the  only  junior  historian  chapter  in  Orange 
County.  One  of  our  first  activities  was  a  field  trip  to  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Club  members  visited  many  of  the  old  buildings  on  campus. 
New  officers  are  Caroline  Mayla,  president;  Jody  Campbell, 
vice-president;  Amy  Scatliff,  secretary;  Betsy  Hatch,  assistant 
secretary;  and  Cara  Lynn  Croom,  treasurer.  After  the  elec- 
tion officers  met  to  draw  up  the  club  constitution. 

Cara  Lynn  Croom,  treasurer 

KAROLINA  KIDS,  North  Davie  Junior  High  School,  Mocksville 
A  day  in  the  life  of  a  Revolutionary  War  soldier  was  the  topic 
for  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Karolina  Kids.  Guest  speaker  was 
Mr.  Luther  Sowers,  who  came  dressed  in  Revolutionary  War 
clothing  and  demonstrated  the  firing  of  a  musket.  The 
program  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  club  members. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Wright,  adviser 

DURHAM  HGH  SCHOOL  THJHA,  Durham  High  School,  Durham 
This  new  chapter  in  Durham  is  planning  to  sell  candy  to  raise 
funds  for  club  activities.  Photographs  were  taken  of  club 
members  for  the  school  yearbook. 

Mrs.  La  Harve  M.  Johnson,  adviser 

(continued  from  page  4) 
Sources: 
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Mr.  Luther  Sowers  demonstrates 
Revolutionary  War  clothing  and 
musket  to  the  Karolina  Kids. 


Durham  High  School  THJH  and 
adviser  Mrs.  La  Harve  M.  Johnson. 


WELCOME,  NEW  CLUBS! 


Clubs  newly  chartered  and  welcomed  into  the  association: 

First  in  Freedom  History  Club — Ms.  Ella  W.  Chenault,  John  A.  Wilkinson  High  School,  300  Main 
Street,  Belhaven,  NC,  27810. 

Rebels  of  Beaufort — Mrs.  Angela  Davis,  Pantego  Junior  High  School,  P.O.  Box  8,  Pantego,  NC, 
27860. 

The  TarKiln — Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Causey,  Waccamaw  Elementary  School,  Route  1,  Ash,  NC,  28420. 

Bogue  Historians— Mrs.  Phylisa  F.  Kelly,  Hallsboro  High  School,  Hallsboro,  NC,  28422. 

Durham  High  School  THJHA — Mrs.  La  Harve  M.  Johnson,  Durham  High  School,  North  Duke 
Street,  Durham,  NC,  27701. 

Tarboro  Trivia  Trappers — Mrs.  Bernice  M.  Pitt,  Tarboro  High  School,  Howard  Avenue  Ext., 
Tarboro,  NC,  27886. 

Western  Lincoln  County  History  Club — Ms.  Rita  W.  Black,  West  Lincoln  Junior  High  School, 
Route  1,  Box  361,  Lincolnton,  NC,  28092. 

F.H.S.  Historical  Society — Ms.  Sharon  V.  Johnson  and  Mr.  William  G.  Crawford,  Jr.,  Franklin  High 
School,  23  School  Drive,  Franklin,  NC,  28734. 

The  Martin  Monarchs — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roberson,  Robersonville  Junior  High  School,  Academy 
Street,  Robersonville,  NC,  27871. 

NCHS  Historian  Rams — Miss  Betty  Ann  O'Daniel,  Northampton  High  School,  Route  2,  Conway, 
NC,  27820. 

Tar  Heel  Historians — Mrs.  Francesina  R.  Jackson,  Grey  Culbreth  Junior  High  School,  2225  Grey 
Culbreth  Road,  Chapel  Hill,  NC,  27514. 

Trinity  Historians— Mr.  John  A.  Blackard,  Trinity  High  School,  P.O.  Box  131,  Trinity,  NC,  27320. 

The  Wentworth  Regulators— Mr.  Ward  L.  Triche,  Wentworth  School,  Wentworth,  NC,  27325. 

Parkwood  High  Junior  Historians — Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Lowry  and  Mrs.  Johnnie  Crofts,  Parkwood  High 
School,  Route  10,  Monroe,  NC,  28110. 

V.A.  Venturers — Mrs.  Madge  Spratling,  Vance  Academy,  Route  4,  Box  213,  Henderson,  NC, 
27536. 

Working  Wildcats — Ms.  Barbara  Krenzer-Norman,  Ms.  Marilyn  Hamill,  and  Mr.  Don  Renegar, 
East  Bend  Elementary  School,  P.O.  Box  129,  East  Bend,  NC,  27018. 

Kannapolis  Junior  Historians — Mrs.  Amy  B.  Hurst,  Kannapolis  Middle  School,  525  East  C  Street, 
Kannapolis,  NC,  28081.  J*.  <\  fl// 
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